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MLLE. MARGUERITE VOGEL 
PRIMA DONNA LYRIC SOPRANO OF THE NEW ORLEANS GRAND OPERA COMPANY 
) AS THAIS, A ROLE IN WHICH SHE ELECTRIFIED THE SOUTHERN METROPOLIS 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle ; 
‘ Carnegie Hall, New York 








THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 

oBitio for Teachers of Music in 
—- eau: and Conservatories. Teachers 
recommended for all departments of school and 
college work Macneca BuILpine, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 
J. H. DUVAL, 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Italian and French Opera 

: New York 


603-4 Canwecte Har 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Singing. Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 


: *rivate School 
. Norma! course in Public and Priva 
+g "Special coaching for church trials. 


Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory. 
Normal Course for Teachers : 
- "a ie Hall, New York. 
bleed Seatie. 136 Roseville Ave. 3 
Residence: 680 St Nicholas Ave., New York 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


Management; . ma 
i rk. 
ie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New Yo 
—_ Vocal Studio: 


go W. 67th St. N. Y Tel. 1405 Columbus 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall. 
Mai! Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





Mme. MARCIA SUMELSKA 
TEACHER OF VOCAL ART 
Graduate Crouse College of Music, 

Syracuse ig or peer 

i t classes consi 1 

Pa. a. pupils. Appointments by = 

: Cagnecie Hatt New Yor« 
ene ices. 1350 Circle. 





HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
Teaching at 106 Morningside Drive, New York 
Phone, 8905 Morningside. 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 


ARITONE AND TEACHER 
aria BOF SINGING 


East 62d Street, New York. 
yaaa Telephone, 610 Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING : 
826 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall, 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 


Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 


197 West 69th St., New York, 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
i Sast Side House Settlement 
corner oN. 7 Founder and Commenter 
-ood Symphony Orchestra, anno 
pty instruction in all departments, 
hers. ; : 
- Of ee Ban yeh St., New York City. 
Telephone—Rhinelander 4345. 





LER INSTITUTE 
Oe NORMAL SINGING 
Mur. Anna Zinoer, Dinector. 
Metropolitan Opera 
Breeton.) New York City. 
Tel. 1274 Bryant. 


House 
1445 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANA—TEACHER OF SINGING 


litan O House, N, Y. 
we Rroatsey: ares athgate Ave. N, Y. 
Phone, 3067 Tremont. 


ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT, 
Exponent-Instructor of Mitter Vocat Art-Sci- 
ence, Auditions by appointment only. 
817 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone, 1350 Circle 
Address Secretary. 





JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions. 


For all particulars apply to 
7o Carnegie Hall 154 West 
Tel. Circle 1472. 


Me 
AND 
Mrs. 


s7th St. 





Tue BOICE STUDIO OF VOCAL ART 
Mrs. Henry Smock Boice, Consulting Teacher, 
65 Central Park West. : Tel. Columbus 7140 
Miss Borce is at 828 Carnegie Hall Monday 
and Thursday afternoons. Tel. 1350 Circle. 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
1o1g Carnegie Hall, New York 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
ART OF SINGING 
that does not tire the throat.” 
Tel. 291 Morningside 


“The method 
130 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 





HUGH DOUGALL, 
BARITONE 
Teacher of Voice Building and Artistic Singing 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Phone, Circle 764. 





HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
814 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Phone, 321 Circle. 





HELEN ETHEL 
| 5 ee we 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 


Teacher of Theo Karle. 
703 Carnegie Hall. Tel. Circle 1350 


EDMUND J. 


VOCAL 





ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street. 
Phone, 2859 Academy. 





MME, MORROW, F. N. C. M., 
American Voice Specialist. Teacher of Covent 
Garden Artists. tighest American and Luro- 
pean Diplomas. Lost voices positively restored, 
200 West io7th Street, New York 
Phone, 3213 Academy. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio Address: Carnegie Hall, New York City 





Sicnok FILOTEO GRECO, 

THE ART OF SINGING 

249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, 4879 Murray Hill. 


Studio: 








WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir.) 
Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use. 

Large Public—Small Private Classes now form- 
ing. Individual Work at any time. 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone, 428M Bedford. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Vocal Instructor at Vassar College aoe 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session, 
Studios: 504 Carnegie Hall 


Tel, River. 7975. 


New York City 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 


172 West 7oth Street, New York. 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 
337 West &sth Street, New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company. 
44 West 86th Street New York 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio New York 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y. Wednesdays and Saturdays 


All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phone, Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
50 West 67th Street 


’ New York 
Phone, Columbus 8462 





Sicnor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden. 


Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
140 West s7th Street, New York City. 
Phone, Circle 3053. 





MARIE MIKOVA 


Pianist - Instruction. 
243 East zand St. - .- . 
Telephone 218 Rhinelander. 


New York 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 7oth Street, New York City 





BESSIE C. REDMOND, 
ACCOMPANIST, COACH, INSTRUCTION 


1743 Montgomery Ave. New York City 
Tel, 6568 W Tremont. 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


111 E. 6ad St., New York. Tel. 2285 Plaza 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Soprano — Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method 
Address, J. Cartatt, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 


Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue; tel. 4292 
Murray Hill. Personal address, 408 W. 1soth 
St., N. Y. C.; Tel. 1530 Audubon, 





CARL FIQUE Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teacher of voice in all its branches. Defects 
of tone production eradicated. 
French and Italian Lyric Diction. 

257 West 86th Street - »« « New York 


Telephone, 5910 Schuyler. 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 
BARITONE, 
(Late of Metropolitan Opera Company) 
will accept pupils. 
668 West End Avenue, New York City. 


Phone, Riverside 3469. 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72d Street. 


Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 


Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton Place. 


Telephone, Audubon 960. 
Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN. PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E. 6ad St. 

Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 

F, & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West to2d Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and con 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 


Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 


BRUNO HUHN, 
Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils, 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 
228 West 58th Street, New York. 








ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 





424 Central Park West . New York 
Tel. 4474 Academy. 
DAISY NELLIS, 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts. Recitals. 


Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 


Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren. 
810 Carnecie Hatt : 3 New Yor« 
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Stanley GARDNER fae: 
7 Gladstone Avenue . Westmount, Montreal 
MINNIE TRACEY 


American gear ed Soprano 


Open for Concert and Recital Engagements. 
Studio. for Voice, ~~“ and peoeree: 
184 East McMillen’ Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Svea TIANIST 


KIMBALL HALL 
CHICAGO 


ENGELHARDT vous 


Address: 61 West 83rd Strée:. New Yor« City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Not 
. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


rr eee 
651 Weat 169th Street 
Telephone detains 4440 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Hargaison Matuze 
Suite 40, a Opera eg Building, 
York City. 














>o=n 








New York 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to des artistically. 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Jscsiasie 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp CoAcH. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West rooth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


ABBIE KEELY— Soprano 


TEACHING AT 


1716 Chestout St., mene. Pa., Tues. and Fri. Aft. 
1914 Diamond St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carolyn WHT LARD ruust 


16a KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDICE BLYE 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Conservat 























Care of Am ory, Chicago, Ill. 
HARRIET 0- 
FOSTER conraatro 


Adéreen 5. ©, F FOSTER, 235 W. 102d St., N.Y. 
hone 6400 Riverside 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


Milan, London, New York. 
Artist Teacher 
ized as a Voice Builder, 
amd ase and Coach.” 








les: 





Special Course in Discticn. Pupils for oom, 
oe en ne | singers. Studios 508 Odd Fellows 
Temple, Cincionati, 





asnanee Concert 
Organist 
Studio: 1203 Kimball Building . Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


CLAUDE GOTTHELF 


ACCOMPANIST CERALDINE FARRAR 


TOUR FALL 1919 
Address: 133 W. 56th St.. NewYork Phone: Circle 1746 








HERCULES 


GIAMATEO 


Concert Pianist 
Limited number of papils accepted 
Address 
449 Eastern Blvd., Brooklyn, N.Y, 
Telephone 4947 Prospect 











MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Address: Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street and 


Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 
Mondays and Thursdays, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: MILLER, RESSEGUIE & TUFTS 
1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Barean, Schifmans Bidg., St. Paal, Mian, 


RAYMOND WILSON |: 


Pianist Syracese Chee o_o New York 


UEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave.. St. Louis, Mo. 
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can HAMMANN 


PIANIST 


1176 Chesinut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON | “ 


Concert Organist 


Orugaiet and Director Brick Church, ha 
Beth-El, Union Theol Semina 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 


GIACOMO BOURG 


who taught Olshansky, Lankow, Par- 

sons, Lucey, Aronson, Lindgren and 

*| others. 

118 West 77th Street, New York 
Telephone, Schuyler 6874. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


ANNA E. GEORGE 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
TEACHING AT BUSH CONSERVATORY 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
Se | — House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Room _ New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chieago 


























COURIER 
BARONESS LEJA de TORINOFF 


RUSSIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Available Concerts, Opera and Recital 
Address: 103 West 77th Street . New York 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, etc. 
FRED. V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
Phone Schuyier 9520 





167 West 80th Street, New York 


BETTY GRAY 








Dramatic So 
OPEN | CON CERT GACEMENTS 
3 Linnaean St: idge, Mass. 
Transcontinental 
Tour of Canada 
Ste. aw de ufo tees. 





HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 


Permanest ohderese: Suite 110 Ficst National 
k Bidg., Pittsb oan. ¥ 


K RAF T 


Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


ONDUCTO! 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


¢ LUTIGER GANNON 


B24 natenigan Av _ 


Bonel VALERI 


nDE PARRY 


R D DRAMATIC TENOR 


Limited number of pupils accepted 
E 907 Lyon & Healy Building, Chicago, Ul. 


A For Concert Engagements address 
620 Orchestra Hall 


SAYLOR 


Accompanist and Coach 
2231 Broadway, New York Tel, 4075 Schayler 





SCHIP 
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JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


SONG WRITER 
664 WEST 113th STREET 
Telephone 7639 


LOISA PATTERSON 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Address, care Musical Courier, New York City 


NEW YORK 








Zz0% | 


:HUGO 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
INSTRUCTION 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 





EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Management: Ella May Smith. 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


i FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRICCS 
1400 Broadway, New York 








Personal Address: 
419 West 146th Street, New York 





MABEL COX-VAN GROVE seerns 
ISAAC VAN GROVE °xccompanias 


Accompanist 
JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 8793 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


514 West 114th Street 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall. New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Bat 


Soloist with Ni beg Ns ge ny 
and Boston Symphon weed 


arumoe mee ps Fa am reals 
Address: 144 East rgoth Street, New York City 














KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Stadie: 212 W. 59th St., New York City, $329 Circle 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John pepertens, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O'Hara, fous © t, Mabel 
Wilbur, "Umberto Sacchetti, eeks, and 
other singers in opera and Fone work, 














] | Lazar $, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tas Aat or Sinatra. 


Indorsed by Chaliapin, Brogi, 
eee Ruffo, Didur, Sem- 
H bach, Zerola, etc. 
Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 





CONTRALTO 





524 West 84th St, + New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 
New York 


Tel.: 216 Audubon 


H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East 77th Street 3 2 New York 


Katharine H 0 FFM A N N ACCOMPANIST 


Home Address: Sr. Pavut. 


MARGARETTA ZIPERI 


Sole Management: Giacomo Bou 
118 West 77th Street New York 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 


ARTHUR M. citentg 


BARITONE 
Fine Arte Building 


LAURIE MERRILL. 


SOPRANO, 393 West End Avenue, New York 
Phone 1829 Schuyler 


Karl SCH INEIDER 


And A 
a THE Aur ar ‘SINGING 0 
EPERTOI oncert, Onatorio, Ormaa 
“The Lenox,’ F hosase and 13th Ste. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management: Antonia Sawyer - Aeolian Hall, New York 


rRANCES DEVAL BIANIST AND TEACHER 


LL 356 W. 22nd St., New York City 


MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO, Teacher of Singing 
Detective Speech Corrected 
Season 1919-20, Lynchburg, Va. 


* GILBERTE 


L In recitals of his own works 





Cellist 


561 West 147th St. 


Z>rr 
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Successful songs: “The 
4 Devil’s Love-song,” “Even- 
T ing Song,” “Two Roses,” 

“Dusky Lullaby,” “Come 


Out in the Sweet Spring Night.” 
HOTEL FLANDERS, 133 West 47th Street, New York 
Tel. 8570 Bryant 





DR. NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Gramberry Piano School 839 Carnegie Hai 
Residence, 522 West 136th Street }nEw YORK 


Tel. Morningside 4860 





OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS 


279 TFT AVE 
NEw YORK 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces for Season 1919-1920 
Operatic Chorus—Director, ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Dramatic Director, MILDRED HOLLAND 


Apply to President,’952 Eighth Avenue, for All Information 





4 MUSICAL COURIER 


April 1, 1920 





BRADBURY 


1854 NEW YORK 1919 


F. CG. SMITH, inc., Manufacturers, 460 Filth Avenue 


HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


























Land New Boosty ||| asta SE 
he Operatie Ynestes MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
AUBERGIER’S VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699. 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 


Italian Baritone and Teacher for fifteen years 
in New York. Summer Session in Los Angeles, 
Cal., from June 7 to September 18, 1920. 


LETTUCE PASTILLES 


When Monsieur H. Auber- 
gier, French chemist, 
blended wild lettuce juice 
(long famed for its benefi- 
cent effect upon the throat) 
with a deliciously flavored 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


qualities and durability 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today we is still being built by its — 


q Its captioned | use in wort inatitutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its sae-iegee tone 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: = 


MAKERS 














aste, he gave to the oper- E 
atic world a magical voice Fs HAMILTON MORRIS 
clarifier, As Teacher 
These daintily flavored 17 Revere Place, Brooklys, N. Y. ” al 6935 Bedford 
French Pastilles quickly 


clear the voice and lend 
flexibility to the vocal 
chords, After singing, they 
refresh the throat and 
please the palate. 

A sample box on request 
to the importers, or on sale 
at the better chemist shops. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Inc. 
90-92 Beekman St. 
New York 


were CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk.” 


Address; Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


:REUTER 


PIANIST 


" 6248S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Mgt.: Haensel & Jones, Acolian Hall, New York. 


























His Music 
Masterpieces 
and 2000 others 
—" all 15teach 


her. . Artisti = lute accompaniments 

ee See ae ae See ee YY 0U know Paderewski's “Menuet” 

ZARH MYRON BICKPORD, Soloist and Teacher — his masterful composition 
is world famous. But do you know 


of all fretted instrumen 
Studio: 616 West eth Street, New York City that you can buy it for 15-—beau- 
tifully owe on the best of paper 
to 


SMARGOLISos| Beet 


24 West 40th Street, New York 


MOTEL FALCO narrsctne 


Sole Managenvent: Clacomo Bourg 
118 West 77th Street New York 


GRACE WHITE 


Violinist, Composer 
Syracuse University, 
For Concerts addross MRS. BABCOCK, Carnegie Hall, 


ASCHENFELDER 


Teacher of singing and supplementary 
New York 


Joseph Breil 


Composer—Conductor 
112 West ®ict Street New York Riverside 7524 | 








That is the achievement 
of Century Certified 
Edition Sheet Music— 
for 15c you can select from 








que,"" get: Si 
tess Melody in F,"’ ly,"* 
‘ Harlekin ” Ww ‘a’s 
; and er y all th 


(Look for the name) 


New York 
New York 





@~cor 


Studio: 118 West 18th Street 


;DILLING 


L 
Db 

4 HARPIS T 

© Mgt. HAENSEL & JONES, Acclian Hall, W. Y, 
Stadio: 315 W. 1th St. N.Y. 


. e 9g e,¢@ 
Ovide Musin’s Edition 
“Belgian School of Violin”’ 
Four voiumes—First Petasioten ft * best 

Virtuosity. Includes the works of 

ard, translated into English, _ eaten 
fingering and bowing by Ovide Musin, wit 

special studies by Musin and other Masters. 
No such definite system from A to Z has 
re existed. Send stamp for H f 
ty ~~ heeled 
NES” by Ovide Musin. Contains 
entures, artistic experiences, in a 


anecdotes more than fifty years, and twice 





























DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“STRONGEST FACULTY IN THE MIDDLE WEST” 


Mele address B 
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Boston’s Striking Musicians Give Their 
First Concert, Fradkin Winning Many Recalls 





Deposed Concertmaster and Former Members of Symphony Warmly Greeted by Large Audience—H. D. 
Brenton, Representing the A. F. of M., in Speech, Calls the Boston Symphony “a Foreign 
Institution on American Soil” 


Boston, Mass., March 28, 1920.—A very large audience 
brought a warm greeting to the striking players of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in their first concert Sunday 
evening, March 21, at the Colonial Theater. The demon- 
stration reached its height and centered about Frederic 
Fradkin, the deposed concertmaster of the Boston 
Symphony. Mr. Fradkin won numerous recalls after his 
admirable playing of the familar “Meditation” from 
“Thais,” and had to play two encores, although he could 
have played all evening judging from the increasing ardor 
of the audience. Gustav Heim, formerly solo trumpeter 
of the. Symphony and recently engaged by the Detroit 
Orchestra, was vigorously applauded for 
his fine playing of Sullivan’s “Lost 
Chord.” Emil Mollenhauer conducted the 
concert, which opened with the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” The other orchestral 
pieces were Beethoven's third “Leonore” 
overture, a suite of music from Bizet’s 
“Carmen,” Strauss’ waltz “In the Moun- 
tains” and Wagner’s “Tannhauser” over- 
ture. The entire orchestra numbered 
sixty-four men, of whom _ thirty-two, 
principally in the stringed division, were 
former members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. In addition to the former 
Symphony men in the strings, there were 
a bassoonist, the tuba player, one of the 
harps, two tympanists, and the former 
trumpeter. There was tremendous ap- 
plause for the conductor, the orchestra, 
and the soloists. The performance of 
the program was of a very high quality. 

During the intermission, Harry D., 
Brenton of the American Federation of 
Musicians, representing President Joseph 
N. Weber, who was unable to be present, 
made a stirring address in which he 
characterized the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra as “a foreign institution on 
American soil.” He said: ; 

“T am out of my element here tonight, 
as I easily sense that I am facing a 
friendly audience. I am-+more at home 
when there is trouble to face, although 
I don’t usually look for it, but generally 
get it.” 

PrAtses FEDERATION. 

After laying stress upon the fact that 
all symphonic orchestras all over the 
United States and Canada belong to the 
American Féderation of Musicians, 
except the Boston Symphony, he declared 
that there was very little chance for the 
American boy or musician until the fed- 
eration was established. 

“This institution (referring to the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra) was founded 
by a remarkable man, against whom 
none of us have anything to say. These 
men asked the federation for assistance 
last February and they are here tonight 
as members of that organization. They 
have their own reasons for joining us. I 
asked one of their number for a reason 
and he replied ‘that he wished to be a 
man and own his own soul for once.’ 
They appealed to us and we gladly wel- 
comed them as professional men and 
extended the hand of fellowship to them 
and we proffer it also to the management 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, if 
they will let us. 

“There is only one thing the federation 
asks of any management—and that is that 
it first give America an opportunity to 
furnish its artists before scouring the 
whole of Europe. These gentlemen are 
full fledged members of the union, twenty- 
four additional men still playing with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra have com- 
pleted their unionization and eighteen 
others of that orchestra have applied for 
membership in the federation. We believe they will come 
in when they complete their present contracts. 

AUTOMATICALLY BARRED. 

“Some of the present members of that orchestra are 
not Americans and will not become citizens so they are 
automatically barred, as that is one of the first require- 
ments for membership. Those men have been members 
of the orchestra, which for years has been ‘a foreign 
institution on American soil.’ I hope these men will 
live up to the tradition of the federation and I extend 
the hand of fellowship to men of our profession whether 
they be union or non-union members.” 

Supscriptions To ENpowMENT Funp F iowine In. 

Reports from Symphony Hall are to the effect that 
there has been a quick response to the request for con- 
tributions to a 000,000 endowment fund for the 
orchestra. Subscriptions have ranged from five dollars 
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inevitable success. 


to $5,000. It has not yet been definitely decided whether 
or not the trustees will embark on an aggressive campaign 
this spring for the fund. 


SAMMy Kramer ASToNisHes Large Aupience In Desut. 


Sammy Kramer, the little boy violinist, played for the 
first time in Boston, Friday ‘evening, arch 109, in 
Symphony Hall. He was assisted by his teacher, Jacob 
Gegna, and by Rudolph Gruen, pianist. His program, 
which was obviously designed to disclose his talents, in- 
cluded duets by Dancla and Hille, Tartini’s sonata in G 
minor, and pieces by Beriot, Kela Bela, Gegna, Bohm, 
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HIPOLITO LAZARO, 


Tenor, who returned for his annual engagement at the Metropolitan Opera last 
week, making his debut Monday evening as the Duke in “Rigoletto” and winning 


fairly idolized by the opera going public. 


EN 


Hubay, and Liszt. There is no doubt that Sammy is un- 
usually gifted as a violinist. He already has a serviceable 
technic, a good sense of rhythm, and what appears to be 
an instinctive feeling for musicianly phrasing. It was 
good to see that his attainments have not been achieved 
at the expense of his health, for he is, indeed, a sturdy 
looking youngster. He has a very intelligent face and is 
happily free from affection. At the same rate of progress 
that has marked his work thus far Sammy will doubtless 
be heard from before very long. A very large audience 
gave him an enthusiastic reception. ; 

Jutta Craussen Gives Concert at OPera House, 

Mme. Julia Claussen, the Swedish mezzo soprano, gave 
a song recital last Sunday afternoon, March 21, at the 
Boston Opera House. The Swedish Glee Club of Boston, 
the Harmony Male Chorus of Boston, and the Thule Male 
Chorus of Worcester assisted in the program. Miss Val- 
borg Teeling was the accompanist at the piano for Mme. 


After several appearances at the Metropolitan, he will fill a 
number of concert dates before rejoining the Bracale Opera Company as its leading 
tenor for the season which will inaugurate the new National Theater of Peru at 
Probably no tenor is such a favorite as Lazaro in Cuba, Porto Rico, Mewico, 
Central America and South America, where he has appeared repeatedly, and is 


Claussen, Mme, Claussen’s program was as follows: 
“Caro Mio Ben,” Giordani; “The Mermaid’s Song,” 
Haydn; “Des Roses,” Pesse; “Chant Hindou,” Bemberg; 
“A Legend,” Tschaikowsky; “But Lately in Dance | 
embraced her,” Arensky; “Cradle Song,” McFadyen; “My 
Love Is a Muleteer,” di Rogero; “Mon Coeur” (from 
“Samson and Delilah”), Saint-Saéns; “I seraljeus Lust- 
gard,” Sjogren; “Visa,” Nordquist; “Til Majdag,” Peter- 
(Continued on page 17.) 


RUSSIAN “EUGENE ONEGIN” 
_ PLEASES AMERICANS IN ITALIAN 





Metropolitan Opera Gives First American Performance 
of Tschaikowsky’s Opera—The Music Its 
Best Feature 


Just about one hundred years ago, one Alexander Ser 
geievitch Pouchkine (vide the Huneker spelling; most al- 
ways he is Pushkin) decided to write a novel and, having 
the bad example of Lord Byron before 
him and plenty of time, produced about 
7,000 lines in rhyme, having to do with 
the life and doings of Eugene Onyegin 
(vide the Metropolitan spelling; most al- 
ways he is Onegin). This romantic and 
sentimental novel became very much be- 
loved of the Russian people and especial 
ly beloved of one of them, Peter Ilich 
Tchaikovsky (vide Grove) or Peter 
Ilyitch Tcheikovski (vide Baltzell) or 
Tschaikoffsky (vide somebody else), or 
Tschaikowsky, as we in America gen- 
erally write it, having borrowed that 
spelling from Germany. Anyway, it ap- 
pears to have been P. I. T.’s brother 
Modest who prepared a series of inci 
dents from the Pushkin poem to which 
P. I. T. set music. The work is not an 
opera—distinctly not. The composer him 
self called it “lyrical scenes,” a good and 
appropriate name. And whoever made 
the book, it is a jolly bad one from the 
standpoint of dramatic architecture, 
= whether for opera or “lyrical scenes.” 


Al 
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THe CHAMPION WaLkKerR-Our 


In the first scene Gene (it occupies too 
much space to call him by both*his names 
all the time, in the Russian style) walks 
into the front yard of Mme. Larina’s 
pleasant summer home and is introduced 
by his friend Lenski to her two charming 
daughters, Tatiana and Olga. Then he 
walks out with Tatiana. She falls head 
over heels in love with the irresistible 
chap (though just why he is irresistible 
nothing in the scene reveals) and spends 
scene two writing him a long letter to tell 
him so. Poor Tatiana! She has the 
bad habit of sending fool letters instead 
of tearing them up. She sends this one 
and in scene three priggish Gene tells her 
plainly that he is too fond of himself 
ever to marry. (It serves her right, 
though it is a caddish thing for Gene to 
do.) Then he walks out. In the first 
scene of the second act, everybody is 
having a fine time at a dance inside Mme 
Larina’s house. Gene, having nothing 
better to do, cuts Lenski out of a dance 
with his (Lenski’s) fiancée, Olga. This 
makes Lenski very peevish. Over a trifle 
like that, he challenges Gene. Gene ac- 
cepts—and walks out. In the next scene, 
winter beside a mill pond, Gene shoots 
Lenski, says “Oh, dear me!”—and walks 
out. He is the champion walker-out of 
all opera. In the final act, condensed into 
one scene at the Metropolitan, Gene, back 
in Petrograd after restless wanderings 
about the world in remorse over the kill 
ing of his friend Lenski, encounters Ta 
tiana at a ball. Now he loves her. He 
tells her so, putting in quite a bit of time 
on his knees. She loves him. She tells 
him so. But she also says that she is now 
Mrs. Gremine and will have nothing to do 
with him. Gene walks out. 

It can readily be seen that there is little 
action and not much chance for drama in 
this story, What chance there might have been has been 
spoiled by an incompetent librettist. The scene and act 
closes are fearful. All of a sudden somebody lets the 
curtain down—and there you are. No climax, no situation, 
rather quiet, ambling music. You only know the scene or 
act must be over because the curtain his closed. The 
opening scene, with peasant choruses and country dances, 
is interesting; the letter scene is effective; and the final 
scene again attracts the attention; but in between it is 
pretty dull, as far as the book goes. Even the duel scene 
hardly stirs, 
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TsSCHAIKOWSKY'S Music. 

The music is what saves the work and what gave it its 
popularity in Russia, where, ever since it was presented 
for the first time by the students of the Moscow Con- 
servatory in that city on March 29, 1870, it has been one 
of the mainstays of the repertory. The question is, why? 

(Continued on page 23.) 
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ERLIN, February 22, 1920.—One well remembers 
the days when Richard Strauss was considered 


“cacophonous.” Who would have 


modern—nay, i 
thought, then, that he would figure in a musical 
report of February, 1920, as the antithesis to mod- 


ernity, as understood in the said year of our 
Lord? That, indeed, is the intention of the present 
scribe, who has heard a week of music and music and— 
Schonberg. Three concerts stand out in one’s memory of 
that week, concerts that illustrate with astonishin acs 
the accelerando of musical progress (admitting Sie the 
moment that there is such a thing as “progress” in art). 

On Monday one heard Beethoven and Spohr, under 
Nikisch at the Philharmonie—perfect Beethoven and per- 
fect Spohr; on Saturday one listened to Strauss conduct- 
ing his latest concert work, and one of his earliest, at the 
Singakademie; and on Sunday—today—Schénberg was led 
out for review before a very numerous assemblage at the 
Volksbiihne, the great people’s theater in Berlin east end. 

To expatiate upon the distance that separates Beethoven 
and Strauss mats © be a bore; a centyry lies between them, 
that’s all. But what of the’ distance between Strauss and 
Schénberg? Not one century but five might lie between 
them—and these men are contemporaries, born within ten 
years of each other! How is the phenomenon to be ex- 
plained? That there is such a thing as progress in art is 
open to question, certainly. Change there is, even develop- 
ment. The change from Beethoven to Strauss is develop- 
ment, but the difference between Strauss and Schénberg 
cannot be explained by “development ;” it is a departure, a 
change of basis, of premises—what you will, Not music— 
art alone is subject to change, but “change” itself as well, 
both in tempo and essence. 


WaASHINGTON’s BIRTHDAY, 


This, dear reader, is not a lecture or a homily; I shall 
stick to my last and report on the music of the week. But 
today is Sunday, and Washington’s birthday to boot. If 
one works on such a day as this there is good reason for 
it, and it is precisely that reason which gives me license 
for a personal expression, an avowal, It is not long, only 
this: I have come to the conclusion that the work of three 
hundred years is about to be finished, that the vein struck 
in A. D. 1600 is dry. Workmen have sunk new shafts, 
and the first of their ore is up. One of these workmen is 
Arnold Schénberg—ipsi dixit, I have said it. 

Now the circumstance that has occasioned this outburst 
was this morning’s performance of Schénberg’s “Kammer- 
symphonie” by fifteen members of the Berlin Philhar- 
monic under Heinrich Scherchen. (Sunday concerts in 
Berlin start at church time.) The Chamber Symphony is 
not a recent work; it belongs to Schénberg’s “transition 
period” and is fifteen years old, or more. Nevertheless, its 
performance in Berlin at this time is an event—an event 
that would not take place at all except for the activities 
of the revolutionary left wing in music, led by Hermann 
Scherchen and his New Music Society. Such men as he 
and Meyrowitz alone will save Berlin from musical petri- 
fication. ; 

Scuercnen Discovers SCHONBERG, 


Scherchen is a valiant and determined pioneer. Con- 
vinced that Schénberg is the prophet of the new gospel— 
not merely a new voice rising out of the perennial con- 
flict between the traditional and the new—he boldly asks 
his audience to forget what they know and listen with new 
ears. He told them this today in a terse half hour speech 
that carried conviction in every phrase. Before and after 
the speech he conducted. the symphony, The great audi- 
torium was very nearly filled and every mother’s son 
stayed for the second hearing. There was genuine appre- 
ciation at the end. 

Splendidly played by the fifteen musicians selected for 
the job, conducted with a perfect command of the material 
and an enthusiasm that drew the dregs of beauty and emo- 
tion out of every bar, this young conductor gave a reading 
which clarified, as no other interpretation of a Schénberg 
work that I have heard, the style, the construction and the 
meaning of this music. New inspirations, new longings, 
new joys, a new philosophy in terms of music—nothing 
less—speak to the open minded listener through this maze 
of melody—yes, melody. Those who assert the contrary 
are those who do not see the forest because of the trees. 
But then, the musical stomach that is gauged for the diges- 
tion of two themes at a time cannot fe expected to thrive 
on twenty or more. Themes follow each other at minute 
headways, and the worst of it is that they lack the cus- 
tomary harmonic base. Polyphonically conceived, they 
must be “horizontally” heard; and then—here is the won- 
der—the harmony, too, begins to “sound.” 

There is harmony in Schonberg, whatever one may say; 
these series of fourths piled up like blocks of granite have 
a cubistic profile, an organic strength that holds them to- 
gether of their own weight. Poor, weakly, tempered thirds, 
why have you been made the base‘of all consonance? 

Here is a widening of the harmonic horizon that frees 
the fettered fancy of the melodist. If it necessitates new 
incidents of consonance (together-sounding), one must 
accustom his ears to these, as an earlier generation had to 
accustom its ears to ours. (Who can listen “perpendicu- 
larly” to Lasso or Palestrina without a strange taste in his 
mouth?) Then one shall hear what this man can give in 
personal expression, in variety of musical thought, in origi- 
nality of style; chromatic harmonies that are not Wag- 
nerian ; whole-tone yee tema that are not Debussyesque ; 
melodies—gushes of melody—that are not even reminiscent 
of anyone else; things, in fact, that no one suspected of 
existing; dream fragments of a beautiful world of un- 
reality. 

Youne Srecrrrep Strauss. 


Some twenty years before this chamber symphony of 
Schénberg, Strauss composed the one which he conducted 
here yesterday. It is called a suite for thirteen wind in- 
struments, and in it Strauss revealed, at nineteen years of 
age, all his astonishing talent and technical mastery, with 
all the romantic ardor of his personality. All the soul ele- 
ments that seek expression in the Schénberg work are also 
present here; the same seriousness, the same thirst for 
beauty, the same lyric pathos. Strauss drowns it all in a 
sea of intoxicating sounds; Schénberg seeks to realize 
every delicious detail in separate strands of musical 
thought; he broods and gropes, and opens vistas to the 


MUSICAL COURIER: 


BERLIN AUDIENCES ARE 
INTRODUCED TOA 
NEW SCHONBERG 


Hermann Scherchen, Convinced That Schénberg Is the 
Prophet of the New Gospel, Asks His Hearers 
to Forget What They Know and Listen 
with New Ears 


STRAUSS SUPERINTENDS REHEARSALS 
FOR BERLIN PREMIERE OF HIS “DIE 
FRAU OHNE SCHATTEN” 








fanciful eye. Strauss satisfies, Schénberg rouses new de- 
sires. Both are romantics, but an age apart. 

Romantics with a sense of humor. And here again is a 
difference. In his second quartet, Schénberg, after mo- 
ments of heart wringing pathos and desperate struggle, 
turns upon himself with a sardonic quotation of “Ach, du 
lieber Augustin.” What's the use of your talking this way, 
he seems to say. After all, you're only a poor Schlemihl. 
And while the violin still soars toward the gleaming 
heights, the cello keeps grunting away with “Au-gus-tin, 
Au-gus-tin.” That is Schonberg. Strauss dispenses his 
humor in broad masses, spraying fountains of wit, instru- 
mental caricature, comic tone painting, frank, obvious yet 
graceful buffoonery. But it is all in the day’s work, and 
it concerns the jester not. He makes music, that’s all. 

Such is “Till Eulenspiegel,” such are the two comic 
scenes of the “Rosénkavalier,” and such, again, is the music 
to Moliére’s “Bourgeois gentilhomme,” on which I reported 





HERMANN SCHERCHEN, 
Who calls Schénberg the prophet of the New Gospel of 
Music. 


in a recent number of the Musica, Courter. Yesterday 
for the first time Strauss conducted this work himself, and 
gave his audience a delicious twenty minutes or so of pure 
enjoyment. Ruddy and white haired, more robust than 
last year, he treated the whole affair of conducting with the 
peculiar listless, “I-don’t-care” attitude that exasperates 
even his friends, and yet not let a detail escape. Again 
the sheep bleated, more realistically than ever, and the 
birds warbled naively above Straussian thirds, cantabile 
horns and masses of mobile brass. 

Especially beautiful was the “Intermezzo” described on 
the program as “Fashionable society—without Monsieur 
Jourdain—gentilhomme—salon—A major.” Arid the ap- 
pearance of Cleqnte was never portrayed with more grace- 
ful, dainty elegance. Was it to emphasize his musical an- 
cestry that Strauss placed ahead of the suite a Mozart 
divertimento (No. 17, D major)? No one saw anything 
unseemly in advertising the concert as a “Mozart-Strauss 
Evening.” Were he alive, Mozart, in his simple humility, 
would no doubt be grateful to Brother Richard for taking 
so much trouble over his little divertimento, his musical 
trifle, 

“Die Frau” to Visit Berwin. 


The occasion for Strauss’ visit to these northern parts is 
the forthcoming performance of “Die Frau ohne Schat- 
ten” (the premiére previously recorded in the Musicat 
Courter was not in Berlin, as the headline erroneously 
stated, but in Vienna). Strauss is superintending the re- 
hearsals, and incidentally giving a concert or two. On 
Wednesday last he appeared as accompanist at a song re- 
cital—his own songs, of course—which, aside from the 
privilege of seeing a famous composer at the piano, had 
nothing unusual about it. The public, moreover, did not 
think as much of the privilege as one would anticipate, for 
the hall was not quite filled. The baritone, Schlusnus, was 
to have sung, but preferring to rake in more Scandinavian 
crowns, simply stayed in the snowy north and cancelled 
the Strauss engagement. As a result many peeved ticket 
buyers demanded and received their money back. 

They should have been less hasty, for Cornelis Brons- 
geest, the Dutch baritone, who substituted, rose to the 
occasion in splendid form. He has good style and diction 
and commands a mezza voce of great beduty. The broad- 
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ly atmospheric “Nach ,” the . tender “Ruhe, meine 
Seele,” and the exultant “Ich trage meine Minne” were 
a joy to hear after so long an absence. It must be said 
that the accompanist added little to the occasion ; his immo- 
bile unconcern was almost disturbing at times. The cool- 
ness and nonchalance of a man who is said to enjoy the 
privileges of a monarch in Vienna (rig to the opera in 
the state carriage, drawn by white horses) is comprehen- 
sible, but one wonders why he does these little chores at all. 


Warm Concerts. 


The conscientious reviewer might have gone to several 
dozen concerts last week. He has ceased being conscien- 
tious, and if he went to six it was only because he is-mortal 
and has to keep warm. For concert halls are heated and 
apartments frequently are not. The three concerts yet to 
be mentioned are, it is true, all worth recording. There 
was Jossiv Schwarz, the golden-voiced Russian baritone, 
who has come back from the north with something like 
half a million marks earned in a month or so, and who 
delighted a large audience with arias from various operas 
in which he is a favorite—“Ernani,” “Otello,” “Traviata,” 
“Hans Heiling,” “Rheingold” and “Walkiire.” Then there 
was Sigrid Hoffmann-Onegin, of the luscious Matzenauer- 
ian mezzo, who sang a recital of modern songs—Arnold 
Mendelssohn, Max Von Schillings, Wilhelm Mauke, 
Mahler, and Richard Trunck. The Mahler group espe- 
cially, including “Der Schildwache Lied,” “Frithlingsmor- 
gen,” and the delicious “Rheinlegendchen” held the audi- 
ence charmed. Richard Trunck’s settings of Nietzsche's 
“Ecco homo” and Storm’s “Die Stadt” are splendid bits 
of modern dramatic lyricism, with touches of fine atmos- 
pheric tone-painting in the accompaniment. This com- 
poser, whom the new Baker dictionary credits with no less 
than a hundred songs, might well figure more frequently 
upon our recital programs. He will be remembered by 

ew Yorkers as the conductor of the “Arion” before 1914. 


Apotex Buscu—Nort or St. Louts. 


And, last but not least, there was the Nikisch concert 
at the Philharmonie, with Adolf Busch, violinist, as solo- 
ist. Nikisch conducted the “Eroica,” as only Nikisch con- 
ducts it. Busch played the Spohr D minor concerto. This 
tall blond youth is too recent an appearance to be re- 
corded in the musical dictionaries, too plain and unsen- 
sational to figure in journalistic reports. But there is no 
doubt that before very long he will occupy a large place in 
both, for he is of the race of musicians born. Conscien- 
tious, scrupulous, he picks his way along the narrow path of 
artistic righteousness. A little near-sighted, stoop-shoul- 
dered and awkward, having the air of the student rather 
than the virtuoso, he guides his bow with almost scientific 
firmness and precision, and produces a tone as fresh and 
sweet as the morning air, as chaste as marble, yet soft 
and round. In hearing him play, such models as Kreisler 
and Flesch come to mind. Violinists say that he plays 
the Beethoven concerto as no one else—this is significant. 
He might be giving violin recitals by the bushel, before 
crowded houses, but he prefers playing with his quartet— 
that is characteristic of the man. An artist who will bear 
watching. 

ENTERPRISE AT CHARLOTTENBURG. 


The state opera has brought nothing new. “Salome”’— 
in honor of Strauss’ presence—was given on Saturday. 
But the Deutsches Opernhaus at Rorlctaubers, still 
under the management of the enterprising Georg Hart- 
mann, has revived Meyerbeer’s “Prophet” with new set- 
tings and the mobilization of its extraordinary technical 
resources. The productions of the Charlottenburg Opera 
House are first class German provincial works. They can- 
not be more than that, simply because the budget does not 
suffice for the engagement of stars. Yet this opera has 
one advantage over most other opera houses in Ger- 
pw its stage equipment. Its stage is of an extraordinary 
depth, and for the open landscape there is not merely the 
ordinary background, but a great convex horizon that is 
perfectly white. By means of this horizon it is possible 
to give an impression of distance and depth that is posi- 
tively astonishing, especially when the lights are cleverly 
mixed on the white. 

The splendid effect of this horizon was once more 
shown to great advantage in the recent production of “The 
Prophet.” The skaters’ scene and the sunrise over the 
distant city of Miinster has rarely, if ever, been so splen- 
didly staged. Aside from this the production was note- 
worthy in several ways. Director Hartmann has, on previ- 
ous occasions, proved himself to be a very clever “reviver” 
—in the literal sense—of operas that no longer hold the 
interest of modern audiences, if left in their original state. 
In this instance, too, he has applied his scissors with re- 
markable skill, and with a keen sense for the truly essen- 
tial. He has cut off “The Prophet” about an hour of 
music, and has brought the opera down so as to last not 
more than four hours, including three intervals. Yet he 
has left to each singer his big arias, has not spoiled any 
of the fine ensemble scenes, with those mighty choruses 
for which even Wagner could not a raising Meyer- 
beer. But repetitions—a concession o the composer to 
the taste of his time—and interminable scenes that check 
the progress of the action without putting high class music 
in its stead, are crepes. The effect of this operation 
is well worth noting. anks to it this octogenarian opera 
will once more, in this yéar of 1920, have a “run.” Wag- 
ner certainly would not have admitted the possibility of 
this, and neither would many another musician less hostile 
to Meyerbeer than he. 

Considering the artistic material of the organization, the 
performance was Especially Frau Vilmar-Hansen, 
in the role of Fides, showed remarkable vocal means and 
matured acting. By way of contrast, Rudolf Laubenthal, 
in the chief tenor neh displayed all the evil characteristics 
of the German “lyric” tenor, with the “Knédel” in his 
throat and a catastrophal stiffness of limbs. Worth men- 
tioning was Emmy Zimmermann, a promising dramatic so- 
prano, in the part of Bertha. The coronation scene was 
worked up to a magnificent artistic show, some 250 being 
marched on to the stage and arranged with a keen eye for 
the effects of stage coloring. But above all the perform- 
ance was remarkable as a demonstration of the possibility 
of high grade opera without stars. 

César SABRCHINGRR. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


MELVENA PASSMORE WINS SUCCESS IN HER OPERATIC DEBUT 


Young Soprano Says She Has Found Her Field—Gives Credit to Oscar Saenger for Her Unusually Fine Recep- 
- tion in Hub City 


“She gave life to Lucia’s woes,” is the way Philip Hale 
referred to Melvena Passmore’s singing of the role in 
Boston recently with the Boston English Opera Company. 
What is more, out of seven criticisms that appeared in the 
Boston papers there was not one word of adverse criticism 
for the young singer. The foregoing is made all the more 
significant by the fact that her appearance on January 19 
last was her debut in opera. Three additional perform- 
ances of “Lucia” followed in which she was equally as 
successful. Therefore, it was not at all surprising to the 
writer to hear Miss Passmore declare recently: 

“There is nothing like opera. I can live the part 1 am 
playing, feel it, and make my audience feel it. Especially 
when one sings an opera in English, it becomes a part of 
one’s self. No,” she replied in answer to the question put 
to her, “I don’t even remember being nervous, but I was 
terribly excited and I didn’t become calm until the final 
curtain had been dropped. After the Mad Scene, I had 
eight recalls, and at every performance I had to repeat 
my cadenza, It was one glorious moment. For some rea- 
son or other I felt that my audience was with me after the 
first act. And you know,” she laughed girlishly (it was 
only a few years back that she lengthened her dresses and 
put up her curls), “they say there is no thrill like the first 
one. Seriously, I have found my field. I like concerts, 
but I cannot put myself into the work as deeply as I do 
in opera. The little taste I have had of the latter has 
given me a desire for more.” 

After her Boston success, the management of the Bos- 
ton English Opera Company offered her a contract calling 
for thirty-five weeks, during which she would sing the princi- 
pal coloratura roles, her reappearance with the organiza- 
tion probably being in “Lakme.” However, a concert tour 
has kept the offer as yet unsettled. 

“wy study has not been in vain,” declared the young 
singer, “and to Oscar Saenger goes all the credit. I have 
worked under him for six years, and I feel my success is 
directly due to his careful training. He has worked hard 
and faithfully with me and, you know, if one believes in 





MELVENA PASSMORE, 
Soprano. 


you, it makes a big difference. And——” she hesitated, 
and then said the rest with emphasis, “I’m going to stay 
right where I have been for six years—under Oscar 
Saenger’s guidance !” Fie 





KREISLER WITH SYMPHONY GIVEN 
STIRRING OVATION IN ST. PAUL 





Violinist Creates Unprecedented Enthusiasm—Grainger 
Plays Concerto and Conducts Minneapolis Orches- 
tra in His Own Works—Schubert Presents 
Rosita Renard—New Orpheus Club Gives 
Fine Concert Benefiting Organ Fund 
—People’s Community Orchestra 
of Forty Players Makes 
Debut—Notes 
St. Paul, Minn., March 8, 1920.—With the return ot 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, a “Music Week” 
seems to have been inaugurated here. Musical events 
jostle each other, and overlap on the roster, the conscien- 
tious reviewer having much ado to keep pace with them. 
Precedence must be given to the orchestra concert, Feb- 
ruary 21, with Kreisler as soloist. Several times this 
season the traditional coating of ice distinguishing Saintly 
City audiences, has given way under the fire of enthusi- 
asm, resulting in a reception for the artist worthy the 
great musical centers of the universe, but it remained for 
the Austrian violinist to inspire an ovation probably never 
before witnessed here. The Auditorium was filled to the 
utmost, the audience even crowding the stage back of the 
scenes, Kreisler’s programmed number, the Beethoven D 
major ¢oncerto was followed by five encores, including 
his own familiar “Liebesfreud” and‘ “Caprice Viennois.” 
Conductor Oberhoffer and his orchestra have presented 
the Dvorak “New World” symphony many times, but 
never to better advantage than upon this occasion. As a 
picturesque romance, full of poetry and sentiment, the 
performance could scarcely be surpassed. The Ravel 
“Spanish” rhapsody was given a discriminating reading. 
It is a colorful work, teeming with the atmosphere of 

Spain, and was well received. 
Percy GRAINGER AND THE SYMPHONY, 

Whatever opinion one may entertain concerning 
Grainger’s compositions, one must admit that Grainger 
as a pianist is impressive and artistic. His appearance as 
soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Feb- 
ruary 26, was a gala occasion for the musical public, and 
the votaries of pianistic art were present en masse, The 
Tschaikowsky B flat minor concerto was played in a mas- 
terly manner rarely equalled here. Spontaneity and the 
same quality of virile enthusiasm one has learned to as- 
sociate with his compositions marked his presentation 
which was original and characteristic, but devoid of undue 
eccentricities. 

In one sense the program was scarcely to be regarded 
as an orchestral concert with Grainger as “assistant,” 
since only the Beethoven symphony relieved it from be- 
ing a Grainger program. Besides the concerto, the final 
group was made up of Grainger’s compositions, including 
“Colonial Song,” “Gum-suckers’ March,” and “Over the 
Hills and Far Away.” A novel touch was given these by 
Mr. Oberhoffer’s presence at the piano, while the composer 
skilfully wielded the baton. Generous in the matter of 
encores, Grainger added a Brahms intermezzo, his own 
“Molly” and “Shepherd’s Hey.” 

Scuupert Cur Presents Rosita RENARD. 

Rosita Renard, pianist, appeared at People’s Church, 
February 28, under the auspices of the Schubert Club. The 
event marked the finale of the club series of artist recitals, 
and was noteworthy in every particular. The little South 
American artist not only acquitted herself creditably, but 
she completely charmed her audience. Enthusiastic re- 
calls resulted in several encores. 

New Orpnevus Ciup Gives Fine Concert. 


A recent benefit concert worthy of note was that Babee 
for the organ fund by the Orpheus Club, a male choral 


organization under the direction of E, Bruce Knowlton. 
Good vocal balance, excellent attack, and commendab| 
quality of tone characterized the singing of this new as- 
sociation, The initial appearance was enjoyable and aus- 
picious of future successes. 

Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura-soprano, and Georgiella 
Lay, pianist, appeared as assistants on the Orpheus Club 
program. Mme. Yaw’s tonal achievements were pleasing, 
a particularly delectable pianissimo with marked carrying 
power being a notable element of her art. Her indis- 
putable charm or manner and person, combined with man- 
ifest art, are quite sufficient to win and hold public favor. 
Georgiella Lay proved herself an able accompanist, and 
skilful soloist. She has fire and poetry in her musical 
makeup, with a technical equipment adequate for the ex- 
pression of both, 

Scuuspert Crus Hearp 1n THREE Programs, 

Three interesting programs have been given by the 
Schubert Club—the first, a program by the students’ sec- 
tion at Dyer’s Hall, February 7, on which occasion the 
singing of Esther O’Conner, coloratura-soprano, was par- 
ticularly enjoyable. The active members’ program, Feb- 
ruary 11, featured the excellent two-piano work of Mar- 
garethe Petterson and Mabel McCabe, both of whom are 
artists of more than local renown, and whose ensemble 
playing was a rare delight. Margaret Horn, violinist, and 
Mrs. Linton B. Smith, soprano, also contributed much to 
the pleasure of the occasion. 

AuRELIA WHARRY IN Sonc RECITAL, 

On February 25, Aurelia Wharry, a local soprano of 
note, who is to appear at an early date with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, was heard in a song recital. 
Miss Wharry was assisted by Giuseppe Fabrini, pianist, 
and visiting artist, and the Aeolian Quartet, consisting 
of Harriet Cassidy and Marie Luedke, sopranos, and 
Elizabeth Tucker and Dorothy Ludeke, altos. Franklin 
Krieger accompanied the quartet. 

TEACHERS TO Form “Procressive Serres” Cius. 

Several well known St. Paul teachers attended a din- 
ner given at the Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, February 
5, by William Molloy, Twin City manager for the Art 
Publication Society of St. Louis. Plans for the organiza- 
tion of a “Progressive Series” club were discussed, and 
a committee appointed to arrange for time and place of 
meeting. The announcement that the Art Publication So- 
ciety will conduct a normal course under Kroeger in Min- 
neapolis, next July, was received with great enthusiasm, 
and various committees were appointed to make the nec- 
essary arrangements. 

Peop.e’s ComMMUNITY OrCHESTRA MAKEs Desnut. 


Under the able direction of William M. Norton, who - 


has been at the head of the Community Service music 
committee for over a year, the newly organized People’s 
Community Orchestra gave its debut concert in the audi- 
torium, February 27. The orchestra is composed of over 
forty St. Paul players, and gave a comprehensive pro- 
gram, quite ambitious for so youthful an organization. 
Much enthusiasm was evident and an interesting future 
for the orchestra is obvious. 
Notes. 


Esther Hildebrandt, a young dramatic reader who has 
been rapidly making a name for herself in various Min- 
nesotan localities, gave a program in Central Park M. E. 
Church, March 4. Miss Hilldebrandt was heard to ad- 
vantage in several groups, some humorous, some dramatic 
and some sentimental in treatment. She is very versatile 
and her work throughout was charming. The Esther 
Hildebrandt Entertainers are a group of clever and tal- 
ented young girls who have been, with the reader, suc- 
cessful in several short tours this season, and are planning 
a busy summer in Chautauqua work. 

Student and personal recitals have been numerous 
during the last fortnight, and some work of undeniable 
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excellence has been presented. Silvio Scionti, pianist, 
appeared in a taxing program at St. Agatha’s Conser- 
vatory, February 4. 

Miss Alcott, well known local voice teacher, present- 
ed Dana Rodman in a song recital at Dyer’s Hall, Feb- 
ruary 14. Miss Rodman was assisted by Mrs. Charles 
Dingle, accompanist, and Mrs. J. M. Falsom, violinist. 

Edmund French, pianist, artist-pupil of Frederick 
Bonney, assisted by Esther Ryder, soprano, gave a 
meritorious recital at Dyer’s Hall, March 5s. 

Ruth Kelley, eleven year old pianist, assisted by 
Gertrude Reilly, a diminutive dancer of the same age, 
gave a program at the Warren School of Music, 
March 8 E. A. L. 


Rubinstein Club Announcement 


The New York Rubinstein Club, of which Mrs. William 
Rogers Chapman is president, will give its fifth musicale 
on Saturday, April 17, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. It 
will be President’s Day, the executive officers of many 
other clubs being present as guests. 

On April 20 the third evening concert will be given, with 
Carolina Lazzari, mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Rudolph Ganz, pianist, as soloists. A pro- 
gram of brilliant part songs—including several request 
numbers—will be sung by the choral. 

An especially gala occasion is being planned for the sev- 
enteenth annual white breakfast, which will be’ given Sat- 
urday, May 1 (May Day). There will be a good musical 
program, dancing and festivities appropriate for the oc- 
casion, 





Laura E. Morrill Studio Notes 


Florence Nelson is again busily engaged with her vocal 
studies under the guidance of Laura E Morrill, It will be 
remembered that Miss Nelson spent many months as one 
of the Y. M. C. A, entertainers in France and Germany 
during the period of the war. Lillian Crossman, another 
pupil of Mme. Morrill, is preparing for her summer en- 
gagement with the St. Louis Opera Company. Eugenie 
Resnier is expected to return very shortly to New York 
from New Orleans, where she has remained since the con- 
clusion of the opera season there in order to do some con- 
cert work with a baritone of the same organization. Miss 
Resnier possesses a very beautiful coloratura soprano voice. 
Evelyn Gordon, from Australia, is one of the latest addi- 
tions to Mme. Morrill’s large vocal classes. The last musi- 
cale at these studios was held on Sunday, March 14. 





American Music Optimists to Meet April 4 

For its sixteenth concert on Sunday afternoon, April 4, 
the Society of American Music Optimists, Mana-Zucca, 
founder and president, will have the assistance of the fol- 
lowing soloists: Joseph Zoeller, Jr., Sam Stern, Renée 
Schieber, Jerome Rappaport, Charlotte Peege, Grace Nott, 
Valentine Crespi, Edna Le Perrier and George Reimherr. 
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Mr. Gunster has a tenor of excellent 
timbre, which is always under good con- 
trol. He sings with unusual intelligence 
and has a style that is at once command- 
ing for its dignity and interesting for 
its expressiveness. Consequently the 
numbers allotted to him received an in- 
terpretation that was colorful not less 
than engaging in its suggestion of moods, 
Beginning with the rather stately aria 
“OQ Del Mio Dolce Ardor,”’ by Gluck, 
which Mr. Gunster gave in an impressive 
manner, he passed on to a song by G 
Legrenzi, entitled “Che Fiero Costume,” 
the dancing rhythm of which held the 
attention of the audience closely. 

Among the most charming of the num- 
bers were two Grieg songs, “From 
Monte Pincio” and ‘“Minstrel’s Song,” 
both of which, in addition to the char- 
acteristic’ touches of the Norse com- 
poser, showed a richness of imagination 
and a delicate fancy that gave the singer 
a splendid opportunity to display his 
versatility in reflective emotions, 

imreeptionally interesting was F. Fos- 
ter’s “The Red Heart,” a Japanese 
sword song, from an ancient tanka, the 
English version of which had been sup- 
plied by a Japanese in collaboration with 
Charlotte M. A. Peake. This called 
forth such applause that Mr. Gunster 
sang asan encore “Standing in the Need 
of Prayer,"’ wihch he managed to invest 
with a real touch of religious fervor de- 
spite its Ethiopian rhythm and negro 
revival atmosphere. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Young Baritone 








MYRON 
RODNEY 


WILL GIVE HIS 
FIRST NEW YORK 
RECITAL ON THE 
EVENING OF APRIL 
29th WITH ARTURO 
PAPALARDO AT 
THE PIANO. 


MR. RODNEY 
is under the Exclusive Direction of 
ARTURO PAPALARDO 


of the 


Papalardo Vocal Art Studios, 


315 West 98th St. New York City 











A CHUCKLE, AND— 


Guy Maier, the Pianist, Makes the Children— 
Young and Old—Even Gurgle, Too, with His 
Novel Description of Debussy’s “Piano 
Box” and Other Numbers 














Even the most earnest, conscientious, upright, honest and 

virtuous of us take, | am sure, an interest in scandal. 
And that’s the reason (or, rather, one of them) why I’m 
very fond of Guy Maier’s piano playing. He is the man 
who puts scandal into the piaso. At least half the blame, 
however, belongs to Claude Debussy, who wrote the 
music that this scandal comes into. It’s in his “Toy Box” 
(“La Boite a Joujoux”), which occupies the latter part of 
the program that Maier has been playing all this winter 
specially for children. And you may imagine that it’s not 
such a dreadful scandal after all, inasmuch as Maier 
plays it regularly for the youngsters, and their mothers, 
other parents, nurses and guardians don’t get mad about 
it. 
It’s all about Fifi—French, as her name implies—and a 
gallant soldier (did you ever hear of an ungallant one?) 
and Polichinelle (the chap that has the secret, you know) 
and who is half green and half yellow, and a lazy brag- 
gart into the bargain. Debussy made his whimsical music 
to fit a little story around these people, a story that was 
to be danced on a real stage, with real scenery. (Virtue 
is triumphant in the end, of course. I forgot to say that.) 
And the remarkable thing is that Maier just sits down 
at a big, black piano, turning half away from it at that, 
so as to look at you, and, without the help of either actors, 
marionettes or scenery—like the juggler, with nothing at 
all concealed in his sleeve—makes you see and feel and 
understand that story just as if all the acting was going 
on before your very eyes. 

Sprightly Fifi, alas, cannot remain ever young and 
fair, but what could be finer than the spectacle of domestic 
happiness that ends the “Toy Box” in peace and con- 
tentment, with Fifi, become maternal and multitudinous 
(no less than fourteen children) settled down in their 
country home with Gallant Soldier Husband, while Poli- 
chinelle, former arch villain of the piece and introducer 
of the aforementioned scandal, is installed as lodge 
keeper for them, in which position his old habits still 
compel him to be wicked by poaching on the wine as it 
goes in through his lodge gates on the way to the big 
house. 

To find any parallel in this double technic of playing 
the piano and engaging the audience in conversation at 
the: same time (for that is really what Maier does; it is, 
thank Heaven, no “recitation”) I have to think back to 
the days of the late George Grossmith. Was there any- 
thing more perfect in its line than the work of the little 
Englishman? Maier has all his technic and deals in things 
of aesthetic value, not in the peculiarly British brand of 
humor that used so often to detract from American in- 
terest in Grossmith’s programs (although I never shall 
forget that “American popular song” of his: “She Was 
Sitting On Her Baby On the Shore.”) He—Maier, I 
mean—takes you with him on one of the most delightful 
excursions you ever made. You may have heard Mac- 
Dowell’s “To a White Pine” many times, but you never 
really visualized it (at least I never did) until Maier 
took you along to see it and showed you some of the 
things there are on the way there, and the three birds 
in its branches, and the man who thought he could sing, 
as you went on farther, through open places, and through 
pine forests, and down a glen, where there were trees 
like black shadows, and fireflies and a thousand other 
things that I can’t recall now, as its a good two months 
since I last heard him. 

Do you play piano—even a little? And have you ever 
tried to talk to a friend or ask for something while your 
fingers were busy? If you have, you'll appreciate what 
kind of a brain ind how much practice it takes for Maier 
to go through an hour of that sort of thing, now playing 
(and a splendid pianist he is), now talking, and now doing 
both together, all with such animation and enthusiasm 
that you are swept along with him. I don’t know of any- 
thing more imaginative, more stimulating in the way of 
musical entertainment than this program of his which he 
says is “for children and young people.” Well, it certainly 
is for children. They crowed and chuckled and clapped 
all the way through the program, which is more than they 
ever do at these solemn “children’s concerts” that some 
of the orchestral solons patronizingly provide for them. 
But the children had nothing on me; I gurgled and 
chuckled all the way through, just as they did, and really 
enjoyed myself as I hadn’t for a long time at much more 
serious musical functions. I’m much obliged to Maier 
for not setting any age limit on those “young gous. for 
whom, as well as for children, his work is specially 
designed, It flatters me to include myself among them. 

Have you heard Maier? . If not, do so whenever he 
entertains in your vicinity. He’s a young man, so there’s 
no hurry about it as far as he is concerned, but you never 
know what is going to happen to yourself. You may not 
die (of course, the chances are that you won’t) but all 
of a sudden you may find yourself promoted so far out 
of the “young people” class that you have lost your ability 
to love and appreciate what the youngsters love—and 
that’s worse than being dead, Byron HAGEL. 


Mahlenbrock Recital at College of Music 


Martha Mahlenbrock’s second recital at the New York 
College of Music, Hein and Fraemcke, directors, was 
heard by a large audience March 26. Her program con- 
tained Beethoven’s “Appassionata” sonata, Schumann’s 
“Faschingsschwank,” Chopin studies, preludes and the A 
flat ballade, MacDowell’s concert study and Liszt’s twelfth 
Hungarian rhapsody. Miss Mahlenbrock gave a similar 
recital in a New Jersey city last season, when, as on t 
occasion, the audience applauded her big technic, musical 
temperament and finished playing. One result of the 
March 26 recital was a plan to ne a recital in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, next season, a task for which she 
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is eminently well equipped. Mr. Fraemcke shared in the 
applause for his talented pupil. The New York College 
of Music removes to its own building about May 1. 


Program for Bethlehem Bach Festival 

Conductor J. Fred Wolle is exceedingly busy these days 
completing plans for the forthcoming Bach Festival, to be 
held at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., Friday, May 28, 
and Saturday, May 29. There will be 250 voices in the 
chorus, excellent soloists, orchestra, organ, and the Mora- 
vian Trombone Choir. On Friday, May 28, at 4 p. m., the 
program will consist of the cantata, “There Is Nought of 
Soundness in All My Body”; the B minor suite, and the 
cantata, “How Brightly Shines Yon Star of Morn.” In the 
evening the program will be made up of the motet, “Sing 
Ye to the Lord”; the second Brandenburg concerto, and 
the cantata, “Sleepers, Wake.” The Kyrie and Gloria of 
the mass in B. minor will be given at 1:30 p. m. on Satur- 
day, May 29, and at 4 p. m. the Credo to the end of this 
work will be heard. 


“Ride On, Ride On!” 

There is a great demand just now for John Prindle 
Scott’s successful song for Palm Sunday, “Ride On, Ride 
On!” Good church songs for this particular e are so 
rare that this stirring, rhythmic number by Mr. Scott has 
met with an immediate success among the church sing- 
ers. This and his new Easter song, “Christ Is Risen,” are 
both published by Harold Flammer,. Inc. 


Hugo Riesenfeld a Revolutionizer 

The doings of. Hugo Riesenfeld, as managing director 
of both the Rialto and Rivoli Theaters, New York, super- 
vising director of the Criterion Theater (beginning April 
25), and as conductor of the Rivoli Orchestra at stated 
performances, greatly interest so many people that inquiry 
was made of him as to certain things. But Mr. Riesenfeld 
is loathe to talk about himself, and so Director of Pub- 
licity George G. Shor was approached, and, inasmuch as 
it is his business to furnish information, by degrees he was 
able to obtain statements from modest Hage Riesenfeld. 
In course of time these facts were compiled, and thus was 
obtained a statement of Mr. Riesenfeld’s career, his ideas 
as to the future, some of his aphorisms, etc., all of which 
show the remarkable good sense and keen judgment which 
characterize the man. These facts, condensed, are as 
follows: 

Entered motion picture business 1915 as musical director 
for S. L. Rothapfel, his previous experience being as a 
member of the Vienna Royal Imperial Opera Orchestra, 
played at Bayreuth (Wagner), assistant conductor Century 
Opera Company, concertmaster and assistant conductor 
Manhattan Opera Company, and was the first musician 
of any prominence to go into motion pictures when others 
of his class spoke of them as “cheap” and “vulgar.” 

Mr. Riesenfeld revolutionized presentation of pictures, 
when the Rialto opened, by (1) using the best music of 
the masters to accompany features, etc., instead of im- 
provising, as had been done hitherto; (2) working out the 
theme in music as it developed on the screen; (3) giving 
new music, new life to the program each week instead of 
playing the same worn-out pieces. (4) establishing a music 
library which has 20,000 numbers and is still growing; (5) 
making the program numbers harmonize with the feature; 
(6) using real artists—Urban, John Wenger, Pogany, etc. 
—to decorate the stage and make the picture stand out as 
it should; (7) in other words, combining art, music and 
pictures to make a real theater instead of a movie house. 

Some of his ideas are, that the day is coming when 
Broadway, from Times Square up, will be a street of lights, 
illuminating practically nothing but motion picture music 
houses; that the public is demanding better and better 
music, but the exhibitor must not mistake that demand 
as meaning more and more music. He says you can give 
the public an hour of music for the same price that you 
now give twelve or fifteen minutes. Don’t try it, it takes 
more art to keep your numbers down to twelve minutes 
or better, five minutes. Don’t let praise for your music 
turn your head. The music, after all, is only the trim- 
ming—the Br is the thing. The motion picture is the 
best friend music ever had. Foolish critics talk about 
high brow drama and low brow pictures. The motion pic- 
ture audiences form a world of their own. They do not 
judge pictures by drama standards nor dramas by picture 

(Continued on page 36, first column.) 
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write us for free sample copies of the 
following 


“Until the End of Time” 
“My Laddie” 
“Buddha” 


“Swanee Lullaby” 


“When I hear you calling me, 
Pil answer you” 


“Star of Light” 


any one of these songs would be a valuable 
addition to your repertoire. 


McCARTHY & FISHER, Inc. 
224 West 46th Street New York City 
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'|An Artist of Merit 


A FEW PRESS COMMENTS THAT COUNT: 











YUM|U“UN 
ESI, 


Her voice is powerful and of an 
agreeable quality, and she has the 
faculty of entering into the spirit of 
each song she sings. In other words, 
she pays attention to the poems, as 
well as to the music.—The Evening 
Post. 





Christine Langenhan’s singing sus 
tained interest. Her voice is of a good 
quality and range, and she imparts 
fine musical feeling to her work. Her 
phrasing and intonation were also 
commendable.—The New York Sun. 
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SOLOIST WITH MINNEAP 
OLIS SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA. 


The soloist, Christine Langen- 
han, sang in Minneapolis for the 
first time and created a decid- 
edly favorable impression. She 
is a genuine artist in feeling and 
interpretation and sings assur- 
edly and tastefully. Her voice 
is a dramatic soprano of excel- 
lent quality and under good con- 
trol. “Farewell, Ye Forests,” 
from Tschaikowsky’s “Joan of 
Arc,” was given with deep feel- 
ing, which deepened into its en- 
core, Cadman’s. “Land of the 
Sky Blue Water.” This ever- 
lovely American song has never 
been more artistically sung than 
by this songstress. Her second 
number was the aria “My 
Strength Is Spent,” from 
Goetz's unfamiliar opera, “The 
Taming of the Shrew.” As an 
encore another fine American 
song was given, Vanderpool’s 
“Values.”—Caryl B, Storrs, in 
Minneapolis Tribune. 
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LANGENHAN’S VOICE CLEAR 
AND POWERFUL ENOUGH TO 
REACH TO THE TOP TIER 
OF THE STADIUM 


By Francis Stone Burns 


Fourteen thousand person gathered 
in the Stadium for the last and best 
concert of a notable summer series. 

Christine Langenhan, soprano solo- 
ist, was given a warm reception by 
her audi and resp d graciously 
with encores. “To Norway,” sung 
in Norwegian as an encore after her 
first group, was perhaps one of the 
sweetest numbers of her program, 
though she was at her best, her voice 
clear and powerful enough to reach 
to the top tier of the Stadium and 
her interpretation charming in Grieg’s 
“Tak for Did Raad.”—Tacoma Sun- 
day Ledger. 
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Miss Langenhan sang songs in English, French and Russian, She immediate] 
showed that she was a singer to be reckoned with as among the most interesting 
recently heard. For Miss Langenhan has a voice of quite unusual capacities. It 
has much sensuous beauty and color and also brilliancy. The singer has, on oc- 
casion, excellent breath control, and when she phrased in a way that was unusual 
she had evident reason for so doing—the reason of an intelligent musician and a 
dramatic interpreter.—The Boston Post. . , 






























SOPRANO WITH INDUBITABLE QUALITY 
bs seg By Jeanne Redman 
Christine Langenhan, dramatic soprano, of wide reputation and indubitable 
ability, sang last evening at Blanchard Hall. Her voice is powerful and of wide 
range and she sings with genuine feeling of her text, Her low notes are rich and 
full of sympathy, her high tones are clear and sweet and she has a strong dramatic 
sense, which she puts to intelligent use. —Los Angeles Times. 
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CHRISTINE LANGENHAN’S 
DEBUT, 


Christine Langenhan, who has won 
a place for herself in the opera 
houses of Europe and has for the 
last few seasons been finding favor 
in concerts throughout this country, 
proved a dramatic soprano gifted with 
a voice of ample range, abundant 
color and abundant power, It is a 
voice well suited for opera, but which 
is also used with effect in the singing 
of songs. Her upper tones are en- 
joyable and admirable, as are the 
middle and lower parts of the voice. 
Songs in Russian, Bohemian and | 
American composers, were given wit 
excellent understanding and won de- 
served approval of the audience.— 
Ww L. Hubbard, Chicago Daily 
Tribune 
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SOLOIST WITH PORTLAND 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
By Joseph MacQueen 
Miss Langenhan has profes- 
sional experience, principally in 
grand opera, also concert, and 
is used to stage atmosphere. She 
has a sweet, clear, brilliant voice 
and can be classed as a dramatic 
soprano. She has rare dramatic 
instinct. Miss Langenhan’s 
premier number last night was 
the somber “Farewell, Ye Hills,” 
from Tschaikowsky’s opera, 
“Jeanne d’Arc,” and she sang 
this selection with fire and dig- 
nity, using the French language. 
In her other selection, Mascag- 
ni’s “Romance,"’ from the opera, 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” she sang 
in Italian. She was enthusias- 
tically received, her extra num- 
bers with orchestra accompani- 
ment being “The Land of the 
Sky Blue ater” (Cadman) and 
“Values” (Vanderpool), these 
last two numbers being sung in 
English. The audience was one 
of the largest to attend the 
series of symphony concerts,— 

The Morning Oregonian. 
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CHRISTINE LANGENHAN 
DRAWS CAPACITY CROWD 


The concert given last night in 
the Monument National Theater by 
the New York soprano, Christine 
Langenhan, was eminently successful. 
The audience was enthusiastic, and 
the artist was forced to add enumer- 
able encores to her exceedingly ardu- 
ous program. 

Christine Langenhan, possessed of 
a powerful soprano voice, sang Op 
eratic selections and several English 
and French songs. She is a most in- 
teresting singer, whose reputation is 
founded on something more enduring 
than a beautiful voice—that is, on 
the artistic sensibility which all sing- 
ers do not possess.—The Montreal 
Daily Star. 
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BALTIMORE SCHOOL TO STUDY 
MUSIC IN RELATION TO SCIENCE 
Maryland Academy of Sciences Inaugurates New Music 
Section—Meyerbeer Singing Society Joins Local 
Opera Company—Levitzki Pleases at Final New 
York Symphony Concert—Samaroff, Bauer 
and Gabrilowitsch Play Concerto with 
Philadelphia Symphony — Mary- 
land’s Own Mabel Garrison 
Charms in Recital—Notes 


Baltimore, Md., February 25, 1920.—For the first time 
in its history of 100 years or more, the Maryland Acad- 
emy of Sciences has a music section. This section, 
authorized several months ago, was recently organized 
at the academy, J. Norris Hering, founder and chair- 
man of the new section for the study of music in its 
relation to science, presiding, Two organizations for some- 
what familiar purposes are known to have existed for 
years in Europe. Dr. Francis C. Nichols, director of 
activities of the academy, welcomed the new section and 
disclosed the advantages of the institution. 


Among the members of the new section are John Denues, 
supervisor of music of the Baltimore public schools ; 
Frederick D. Weaver, head of the music department of 
Gilman Country School; Frederick Philip Stieff, Jr., vice- 
president of Charles M. -Stieff, Inc.; Otto Rudolph Ort- 
mann, of Peabody Conservatory of Music preparatory de- 
partment, who is formulating a psychological system for 
measuring musical talent; Franz C. Bornschein, member 
of the Peabody violin faculty; Alfred R. Willard, organist 
and choirmaster of St. Paul's Protestant Episcopal Church; 
F. Della Torre, collector and connoisseur of musical in- 
struments. Dr, Arthur B. Bibbins, of the Board of School 
Commissioners, already a member of another section of 
the academy, has expressed a great interest in the new 
music section and has been received into it. 

Preliminary discussion of plans was entered into, These, 
in time, will include individual original work, demonstra- 
tions, exhibitions, illustrated lectures and concerts. Mr. 
Hering is organist and choirmaster of Christ Protestant 
Episcopal! Church and a member of the editorial staff of 
the Baltimore Star. He is a native of Baltimore. Freder- 
ick D, Weaver was appointed secretary of the section. 


Meversrer SINGING Society Joins Opera COMPANY. 


The Meyerbeer Singing Society has joined the Balti- 
more Opera Company in a body, and the thirty-five male 
voices forming this society, under the leadership of George 
Castello, cantor of the Madison Avenue Temple, will be 
heard in the priests’ chorus in “Aida.” 


Levirzkt Hearp at Fina, New York SympHowy Concert. 


The final New York Symphony Orchestra Concert of 
the season was given February 25, at the Lyric Theater, 
with Mischa Levitzki as the soloist, before a large and 
enthusiastic audience. The masterful manner in which 
Walter Damrosch conducted made a triumphant close to a 
most successful year. 

Levitzki, whose pianistic art has created such a sensa- 
tion since his first public appearance a few years ago, 
displayed the same finesse and rhythmic sense that have 
always compelled the admiration of his hearers. The poise 
and dignity with which he gave the Beethoven concerto in 
C minor showed a high development of talent unusual in 
one so young. Every variety of tone color was expressed, 
his touch ranging from an icy staccato to a warm limpid 
legato; while the runs were given with astonishing nim- 
bleness and dexterity. 

Of particular interest was Franck’s symphony in D 
minor, to which Mr. Damrosch imparted a great beauty 
in his refined treatment of the score. The second move- 
tment was particularly appealing, with its wistful and deli- 
cate harmonies. . 

It was a concert that redounded to the credit of the 
orchestra in every way, and could not help but infuse a 
certain amount of national pride in the hearts of those 
present, when they considered that it will soon represent 
the United States as the guest of Italy, France, Belgium, 
Holiand and England. 

Samarorr-Baver-GapritowitscH PLay Bacu Concerto. 


One of the most unique musical events of the season 
was given on February 16 at the Lyric Theater, when three 
pianists, equally well known as virtuosi and ensemble play- 
ers, Olga Samaroff, Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
were heard with the Philadelphia Orchestra, under Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor. The three artists blended their art 
with the orchestra into such an exquisite tonal reading 
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of Bach’s concerto in C as to make the occasion memor- 
able, and Bauer and Gabrilowitsch gave with the orchestra 
an heroic rendition of Mozart's concerto in E fiat. 

Delighted at the opportunity of hearing three such mas- 
ters of the keyboard, music loving Baltimoreans turned out 
in full force, packing the Lyric to its fullest capacity, 
many standing throughout the entire performance. Bauer, 
with his transparency of playing and rhythmic sense, plus 
Gabrilowitsch, with his subtlety, refinement and imagina- 
tion, as heard in the Mozart number, produced an effect 
that held the regular concertgoers spellbound, but when 
the crispness of style and poetic sympathy of Olga Sama- 
roff was introduced, and the three played, the audience 
sat as if under a magic spell. 

In the Mozart number the orchestra filled almost as 
important a part as the pianos, but during the Bach con- 
certo it retired into the background, and enhanced only the 
beauty of the pianos. Leopold Stokowski was given ample 
opportunity for the display of the merits of the orchestra, 
however, in the Beethoven symphony No: 8, in F, with all 
its melodies, delicate instrumentation, and especially in the 
staccato character of the second movement, where it 
brought forth well merited approval. 


MaryLANnn’s Own Maser Garrison CHARMS, 


_ The Maryland singer, Mabel Garrison, created her usual 
fine impression when she appeared on February 24 at 
the Lyric in a recital. Round after round of applause fol- 
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“One can listen long to such a voice.” 
—W. J, Henderson in N. Y. Sun. 
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lowed the well selected and varied numbers of her pro- 
gram, and after the rendition of Hugo Wolf’s “Water 
Sprite” a huge bouquet of roses was presented to the 
soprano. At the close of the program so many Balti- 
moreans, who had known the singer from her youth, 
crowded into the small dressing room to express appre- 
ciation of her success that the scene resembled a recep- 
tion. -Among these were several members of the Peabody 
Conservatory, where Miss Garrison received her early 
musical training. ° 

The soprano was in excellent voice and fulfilled 
every demand of the most exacting critic. She opened 
the program with Haydn’s “The Sailor Song,” followed 
by an eighteenth century French song, “Tambourin,” ar- 
ranged by Tiersot, and then gave the Tyrolienne “Fleur 
des Alpes,” arranged by Weckerlin, where the wide range 
of her voice and the uniformity of tone throughout the 
entire register were apparent. A second group included 
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Brahms’ “Ever Lighter Is My Slumber,” “The Forsaken 
Maiden,” and “The Water Sprite,” Hugo Wolf. also a 
Norwegian “Echo Song,” which demanded perfect con- 
trol and flexibility of voice. Other numbers were Manyel 
De Falla’s “Seguidilla,” Granados’ “Elegia Eterna,” and 
the closing group included a composition of George 
Siemonn, the husband of Mabel Garrison, an excellent 
bit of work, admirably suited to the singer. The audi- 
ence seemed loath to release her and, as a parting song, 
she gave “The Last Rose of Summer.” 

Throughout the concert there were numerous encores. 
Miss Garrison was accompanied by Mr. Siemonn, who en- 
tered sympathetically into all her moods, and lent much 


toward the interpretation of her songs. 
Notes, 


George F. Boyle, of the faculty of the Peabody Con- 

servatory of Music, presented the program on the after- 
noon of February 20 at the sixteenth Peabody recital. 
_ The Johns Hopkins University Orchestra furnished one 
of the most enjoyable features of ‘the exercises attending 
the commemoration day celebration of the Johns Hopkins 
University held February 23, at the Lyric Theater, at 
which Herbert C. Hoover, former Food Administrator, 
made an address. Led by Charles H. Bochau, it played 
a program of an order higher than that usually found in 
such functions with much artistic merit. Edwin Litchfield 
Turnbull, who is a Hopkins alumnus of the class of ’93, 
arranged the program. The orchestra was founded last 
year by the Johns Hopkins Musical Association and all 
the musicians are students in the university. , 


Rubinstein Club, Musicale 


The weather man did his best to prove the caliber of 
Rubinstein Club members, for both overhead and under- 
foot on Saturday, March 20, conditions were unspeakable. 
However, this did not prevent an audience, which taxed 
the capacity of the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
where the musicale was held, from attending and being 
thoroughly appreciative of the excellent program. The 
soloists for this occasion were Lily Meagher, soprano; Ed- 
win Johnson, tenor, and Lester Donahue, pianist, while 
William Reddick, at the piano, proved himself an excel- 
lent accompanist. Mr. Donahue, who was to have opened 
the program, was late, so that the order was reversed, Mr. 
Johnson opening with Siegmund’s Love Song from Wag- 
ner’s “Walkure.” Later he was heard in a group of songs 
inchiding “Retrospect” (Scott), “Drink to Me Only With 
Thine Eyes” (Old English), and “Roadways” (Densmore). 
He was heard to greatest advantage in the final number, 
which he was forced to repeat. Miss Meagher pleased in 
two groups of songs: “The Star (Rogers), “Black Bird's 
Song” (Scott), “The Bird of the Wilderness” (Hors- 
man), “Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms” (Moore), “Teddy O’Neal” (Old Irish), and 
“The Kerry Dance” (Molloy). Her delighted audience 
insisted upon encores after each group. 

The “late” Mr. Donahue, as Mrs. William Rogers Chap- 
man, the witty and charming president of the club, put it, 
having arrived; he charmed his audience by the brilliancy 
of his interpretations and the perfection of his technic. 
His reading of a berceuse of Chopin was exquisite and 
the rm rhapsodie equally enjoyable. The Chopin 
scherzo in C sharp minor was also included in this group, 
gaining undesirable notoriety through the breaking of a 
string about midway in the keyboard. Mr. Donahue cour- 
ageously continued as though nothing had happened al- 
though the string twanged loudly and annoyingly, This 
defect was remedied by Mr. Reddick, who promptly 
pulled the string out altogether. Nothing occurred to mar 
the enjoyment of either Mr. Donahue or his audience dur- 
ing the performance of his second group. This included 
the lively “Forest Murmurs” of Liszt, a Rachmaninoff 
polka, the second movement of MacDowell’s “Keltic” 
sonata and the “Islamey” fantasie orientale of Balakireff. 

At the close of the program a social hour with dancing 
was much enjoyed. 


Emma Roberts to Sing with Russian Symphony 


The Russian Symphony Orchestra with Emma Roberts, 
contralto, as soloist, will furnish the last concert in the 
Chromatic Series in Troy, N. Y., on April 22. This will 
make the fifth orchestral appearance scheduled for Miss 
Roberts during March and April, as she was also engaged 
for two appearances with the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
Philadelphia, one with the Philharmonic Orchestra of New 
York in Cleveland, and one with the Cleveland Orchestra 
at the Oberlin, Ohio, Festival. 
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PLACING THE VOICE 
An Inquiry Into the Meaning of This So Widely 
Used Phrase 
By William A. C. Zer ffi. 











The phrase “placing the voice” may almost be called the 
keystone of the whole edifice of current vocal instruction. 
To have their voices “properly placed” is the ambition of 
all aspiring singers, and yet if one pauses for a moment 
to inquire into the exact meaning of this phrase, it is found 
to be one of the most ridiculous of the many absurd and 
meaningless phrases employed in the teaching of singing. 

Of course everybody is supposed to know what is meant 
by a “well placed voice.” It is nothing more than a voice 
which is freely produced, but since the term “voice place- 
ment” does not convey the idea of what actually takes 
place when a tone is freely produced, it must be classed as 
a misleading and, therefore, useless term, 

A tone which is freely produced, and has its full quota 
of resonance, produces a strong sense of vibration in the 
nose and face, and the sensation produced by this vibra- 
tion is responsible for the origin of this unfortunate 
phrase. Be it remembered, however, that this sensation is 
produced by the singing of a freely produced tone, and is 
the result and not the cause of the tone. 

All vocal tone has its origin in the larynx, the quality 
of the tone depending largely upon the reinforcement 
(resonance) it receives in the cavities of the nose, mouth 
and pharynx. As mouth and pharynx are always in com- 
munication with the vocal cords, we may turn our attention 
to the nasal cavity which alone can be cut off from com- 
munication with the larynx. This cutting off is produced 
by the action of the soft palate, which acts as a sort of 
trapedoor, and unless this door is open, direct reinforce- 
ment of the tone by the nasal cavity is not possible. Since 
the so-called well-placed tone produces such a strong 
vibration in the nose, one may safely infer, that when this 
vibration occurs, the trap-door is, if not entirely open, at 
least ajar. . 

If further inquiry is made into the uses of this trap- 
door, we find that it has another important function be- 
sides that of assisting in the production of tone, and that 
is of helping us to swallow. During the act of swallowing 
it must remain closed to prevent the food or liquid from 
entering the back of the nose. How true this is, will be 
readily appreciated by anyone who has had his tonsils 
removed. Frequently the stiffness of the muscles of the 
palate, which occurs after such an operation, renders 
drinking an almost impossible feat, the liquid entering the 
nose instead of slipping down the throat. 

If one investigates still further, he will find that the 
drawing up of the soft palate is almost invariably accom- 
panied by a drawing down of the tongue. Pull the tongue 
down, and the palate goes up; relax the tongue, and the 
palate comes down. This forces us to the conclusion that 
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since the presence of vibration in the nose is due to the 
communication of nose with pharynx, and that the pulling 
down of the tongue is accompanied with a drawing up 
of the palate, “voice placement” resolves itself into “tongue 
relaxation,” Further—since the tongue is directly sepa 
to the larynx, a stiff tongue means an interference with 
the free action of the larynx, and the obvious conclusion 
is, that, instead of worrying about trying to place the tone 
in the nose or face, one would do better to learn how to 
relax the tongue and the rest will take care of itself. 

Perhaps the most pressing need in voice production is 
the creation of an exact terminology. Until the habit is 
formed of speaking of things as they are and not as one 
imagines they are, voice production will continue its vague 
and uncertain course accompanied by the destruction of 
the voices, careers and hopes of thousands of studepts 
yearly who fall into the hands of unscrupulous and 
ignorant teachers. 


Paradiso Presents Artist Pupil 


Henrietta Conrad, soprano, an artist-pupil of Donata A. 
Paradiso, gave a song recital in the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium, New York, Tuesday afternoon, March 23. Miss 


* Corirad, who recently returned from an extended concert 


tour of the South and Middle West, possesses a well 
trained voice of excellent timbre. She sang a program, 
which offered opportunities to show. her powers from many 
angles, comprising “Angels Ever Bright and Fair,” Han- 
del; “Gia il sole dal Gange,” Scarlatti; “Porgi Amor,” 
Mozart; “Marie,” Franz; “Dedication,” Schumann; “Lulla- 
by” and “The Smith,” Brahms; cavatina et aria from “II 
Trovatore,” Verdi; “The Shepherdess,” Horsman; “The 
Cock Shall Crow,” Carpenter; “The Star,” Rogers (which 
had to be repeated); “The Cave,” Schneider; “The Lark 
Now Leaves His Wat’ry Nest,” Parker; “La Vie An- 
teriure,” “Duparc; “L’Oasis,” Fourdrain; “None But the 
Lonely Heart,” Tschaikowsky, and “Floods of Spring,” 
Rachmaninoff. The singer’s work won the admiration of 
a large audience and reflected great credit upon her teacher. 
Rosetta A. Weiner accompanied. 


Special Easter Service for Macmillen 

Francis Macmillen, violinist, is the soloist selected for 
the special musical program arranged for Easter Sunday 
at the Church of the Ascension, Tenth street and Fifth 
avenue, New York City. On previous annual programs 
Fritz Kreisler, Pablo Casals, the Flonzaley Quartet and 
other artists and organizations of equally high standing 
have appeared. 





Levitzki to Play with Orchestra in Pittsburgh 

Mischa Levitzki, who played with the Detroit Orchestra, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor, three times in one week in 
Buffalo and Detroit, has still another engagement with 
that organization in Pittsburgh on April 15. It will be 
his first appearance there with orchestra, although he has 
already been heard in that city in recital. 
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“Ruddigore” in Eleventh Week 


“Ruddigore,” that delightful Gilbert and Sullivan op- 
eretta, revived in New York by the Society of American 
Singers after an absence of thirty-four years, came with 
all the force of a novelty—and the best novelty of the 
season at that—and has made a tremendous hit at the 
Park Theater, where it began its eleventh week on Monday, 
March 29. The only member of the original cast to leave 
has been Gladys Caldwell, who has joined Charles Dilling- 
ham’s forces. Her place has been taken by Marjorie 
Pringle, a Canadian girl, who is charming in the leading 
feminine role. The other favorites all remain, with Craig 
Campbell, Sarah Edwards, Frank Moulan, William Dan- 
forth and Herbert Waterous each contributing his or her 
bit, while John McGhie, master of the baton, gets just as 
much freshness out of principals, chorus and orchestra -as 
he did on the opening night, which is doing a good deal 
for so long a run. It looks as if “Ruddigore” might stay 
on well into the summer, 


Alexander Bloch at Educational Alliance 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch gave a sonata recital at 
the Educational Alliance, New York, on Wednesday even- 
ing, March 10, which was attended by a very large and 
enthusiastic audience. The artist couple played a pro 
gram which contained sonatas by Bach, César Franck and 
Beethoven. 


Gaylord Yost Kept Busy 
Gaylord Yost, the violinist, recently played a successfu! 
recital at Olivet College, Olivet, Ill. On April 6, Mr. Yost 
will join forces with Pasquale Tallarico, pianist, and will 
present the sonatas by César Franck, Debussy and d’Indy 
in a recital at Indianapolis. 


Many Festival Dates for Merle Alcock 
Merle Alcock, contralto, will be one of the soloists at the 
following spring music festivals: New York City April 
Festival, under Walter Damrosch, April 6; Fitchburg, 
Mass., April 23; Cincinnati, Ohio, May 1 to 8, and Evans- 
ton North Shore Festival, May 27. 





Gotthelf Again Scores as Accompanist 


Claude Gotthelf furnished excellent accompaniments for 
Virginia Futrelle at the Marguette Club in the ball room 
of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on the afternoon of March 
21. Miss Futrelle sang the aria from “Le Cid,” and also 
songs by Lieurance and Farley. The work of both singer 
and pianist was highly appreciated by the audience. 


Theo Karle to Sing New Songs 
Theo Karle, the American tenor, will again have the 
assistance of William Stickles at the piano at his second 
song recital to be given at Aeolian Hall on Saturday even- 
ing, April 3. His program will be a popular one with 
several new American songs featured. 
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AFTER ALL, IT IS NOT BE- 
CAUSE OF HER RARE GIFT 
FOR EXPRESSION THAT 
LADA FASCINATES THE 
THRONGS WHO COME TO 
SEE HER. IT IS BECAUSE, 
WITH ALL THE GAYETY 
AND FRESHNESS OF THE 
SPRINGTIME SHE TYPIFIES, 
SHE DANCES BACK TO 
TIRED MINDS SOME LONG- 
LOST ILLUSIONS.—New York 
Evening Mail. 
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MARGUERITE VOGEL A FAVORITE 
WITH NEW ORLEANS OPERA GOERS 


Especially in “Madame Butterfly,” “Thais,” “Faust” 
and “Manon” Is She Regarded as an Unusual 
Interpreter of the Heroine Roles 
“A series of remarkable triumphs” is the way that 
one must describe the various appearances of Mar- 
guerite Vogel, prima donna lyric soprano of the New 
Orleans Grand Opera Company. From the night that 
she won the hearts of the opera habitués of the Cres- 
cent City with her impassioned portrayal of Thais, she 
has been a steady drawing card for the management. 
The exquisite little artist invariably leaves her cachet 
upon every role allotted to her; in fact, even such roles 
as those of Marguerite in “Faust” and Manon in Mas- 
senet’s dainty work, which for years have been given 
conventional portrayals by many of the best of artists, 
have glowed with new life x Oo interpreted by this 
intellectual comedienne. 
Mile. Vogel is a native of Nimes, France. Her beau- 
tiful voice attracted the attention of M. Carré, of the 
Opéra-Comique, who at once engaged her. She has 





sung in all the principal opera houses of France and 


scored brilliant successes in Cairo, where she was urged 
by the brother of the Khedive to remain as royal court 
singer. This position she declined, despite the many 
allurements offered her. 

Mile. Vogel tells with a degree of coytrition of an 
incident that happened when she was a very young 
singer. She had sung the leading part in a mass of 
Mozart, when, upon leaving the church, an old man 
stopped her and complimented her on her fine singing. 
“Hungry as I was after a long fast and eager to get 
home, I simply said ‘Thank you’ to the old gentleman 
and hurried away,” said the singer in narrating the 
episode. “Imagine my confusion when a little later a 
friend told me that it was the Great Faure who had 
praised me.” 

Mile. Vogel, in speaking of her portrayal of Cio-Cio- 
San, in which she created a sensation not second even 
to her Thais, remarked that the day that she is to play 
the part she devotes a great deal of time in meditation. 
“All the old Japanese prints that I have ever seen come 
before me. Then, when I feel imbued with the Jap- 
anese physique and poses, I begin to live the role. I 
see the poor little heroine waiting and waiting, and by 
the time that I am ready to go to the theater I am 
thoroughly imbued with the character. I have no fears 
in facing my audiences. I come to them as to friends, 
but, just as I want to give my best to my friends, so do 
I strive my utmost to stir my hearers.” And she does 
stir them, as proven by the moist eyes that look in- 
tently at her. 

It must be a great gratification to an artist to be 
able to come to a city as a stranger and to elicit such 
encomiums as the lofldwing from the Times-Picayune: 

“Vogel in ‘Thais’ Scores Notable Operatic Success— 
Voice and Dramatic Skill Combined with Rare Effec- 
tiveness (headline). . . . Mlle. Vogel scored tre- 
mendously at the French Opera last night. Hers was 
no pale success with reservations, it was complete, a 
personal and artistic triumph which insures to the little 
soprano a following that will follow her every appear- 
ance It was in ‘Thais’ that the charming artist made 
her debut, and well it was, for it would be difficult to 
find a singer who possesses more qualifications for the 
part. She has youth. and beauty in rare abundance— 
that especial youth and beauty that appeal as those 
very charms must have appealed in the historical Thais 
herself; has fine dramatic skill, not too sophisticated, 
and just the voice that a wise nature would select to go 
with the qualities named.” 

The New Orleans Item, in reviewing Mlle. Vogel’s 
debut, said: “To Mile. Marguerite Vogel fell the hon- 
ors of the evening. It would be difficult, indeed, to 
conceive of a more perfect Thais. Young, graceful, 
beautiful, she was in every way suited to her exacting 
part. In a word, she was ideal.” The same paper 
waxed enthusiastic over her exquisite portrayal of Cio- 
Cio-San, as attested to by the following remarks: 
“Whatever praise we should accord to Mlle. Vogel in 
the role of Cio-Cio-San is bound to fall short of the 
mark, for she was the very incarnation of the pathetic 
little Japanese character, as she lived with startling 
realism the life of the heroine of John Luther Long’s 
narrative, and depicted the strength and fervor of 
woman’s faithfulness eyen unto death. Mile. 
Vogel ascends to greater heights in every new role she 
graces with her art, and she should be a drawing card 
each time she sings.” 


Hammerstein Memorial Concert Postponed 


_ The inaugural concert of the Oscar Hammerstein Memo- 
rial has been transferred from the Metropolitan Opera 
House to the New York Hippodrome. The date is Sunday 
evening, May 2. Luisa Tetrazzini has signified her willing- 
ness to take part in the program. Emma Trentini wili also 
sing. 

The committee under whose auspices the concert is being 
ivén includes Otto H. Kahn, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, Enrico 
ruso, Frances Alda, David Belasco, L. M. Boomer, Wal- 
ter. Damrosch, Geraldine Farrar, Nahan Franko, Daniel 
Frohman, Fortune Gallo, Mary Garden, William J. Guard, 
Hon, F. H. La Guardia, Orville Harrold, William Wade 
Hinshaw, Hon, Charles Evans Hughes, Adolph Lewisohn, 
Claudia Muzio, Hugo Reisenfeld, Mme. Sembrich and 
Mme, Tetrazzini. 





McCormack to Sing “Special Requests” 
John McCormack will, at the request of the composer, 
sing’a romanza by Italo Montemezzi at his concert in the 
New York Hippodrome, Easter Sunday night, April 4. 
He will also sing “Swans,” by A. Walter Kramer, and the 
Easter song, “Hosanna,” by special request. 


Harvard in Verdi’s “Requiem” 


Sue Harvard, the soprano who has just returned from 
a tour of the West, will be heard in Verdi’s “Requiem” 
at Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass., on April 25. 
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CONCERT RECORD OF SONGS 


BY SOME OF OUR BEST KNOWN 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


Florence Newell Barbour 


Awake, It Is the Day............ Christine Langenhan, Lead, S. D. 

The Stream’s Secret........ Clara Edmunds-Hemingway, Gary, Ind 

The Golden Fish............ Clara Edmunds-Hemingway, Gary, Ind, 
Floy Little Bartlett 

OS FT Bt Meeercs sce vvceccdees Christine Langenhan, Amarillo, Tex. 

Sing Songs of Gladness............. Agnes Preston Storck, Buffalo 


ee Ee rrr Agnes Preston Storck, Buffalo 
I Shall Not Live in Vain... Agnes Preston Storck, Buffalo 
Mary Foster, Buffalo 
Mary Foster, Buffalo 





Mother 
When Daddy Was a Littie Boy. 


ONO 56 Fa sb04 0.040 cabs sede us ev verns Francis Sonin, New York 
ee RS ie iriveir er ieee Francis Sonin, New York 
ME | vgs ks 0 aC acen bade Pho eas penieherns Mary Foster, Buffalo 
EOE 5.6 i's ae bn. kobeued Clara Edmunds-Hemingway, Gary, Ind. 
PEMD BENENE vb ccs vcccenbbene gers coer Jeanette Simon, New York 


Marion Bauer 


Only of Thee and Me............ SCeeweul Olga Carrara, New York 
Only of Thee and Me..... .++++-Carolina Lazzari, San Francisco 
The Minstrel of Romance.............- Morgan Kingston, En Tour 
ry ee lara Edmunds-Hemingway, Gary, Ind. 
From Hills of Dream....... Clara Edmunds-Hemingway, Gary, Ind. 


The Linnet Is Tuning Her Flute 
Clara Edmunds-Hemingway, Gary, Ind. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 












Mie GO. is Viciese ee ctubs en eieoed es Marie Morrisey, Newark, N. }: 
Ah, Love, But a Day.........+-++: Anna Case, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Jae ssn scenes Potveselobess onevearoenes Alice B, Ullrich, Chicago 
Gena Branscombe 
An’ 38 T Wad w Tie Bae. cies scccisave Heber Nasmyth, Toronto 
Within the Walls of London.............+. Heber Nasmyth, Toronto 
The Call of the Seven Seas........s++++4+ Heber Nasmyth, Toronto 
Bluebells Drowsily Ringing............... Lillian Wilson, Toronto 
I Send My Heart Up to Thee...... Mrs. A, H. C. Proctor, Toronto 
A lovely Maiden Roaming........... Elizabeth Gwynne, New York 
eROEAORS Je tecvsvessss vee to reees Josephine Lucchesi, New York 
Happiness .rcvcccoscccccccccccvcccece Olive Nevin, Sewickley, Pa. 
Just Before the Lights Are Lit......... Mollie E. Wiggins, Chicago 
G. W. Chadwick 
Before the Dawn.......scceeceseecess John McCormack, New York 
H. W. Chuter 
Reetiond.. Me Bigs «os dive scans es tiene Walter L. Bogert, New York 
Scotland, My Ain.......... Clara Edmunds-Hemingway, Gary, Ind. 
John Desmond Courtney 
Rose tn Mey Gerdes oe. vestssvevesisdoseccce Rosetta Key, Boston 
Before We Part........+++: Clara Edmunds-Hemingway, Gary, Ind. 
Ralph Cox 
Teo a TU Teva ctl icc icc seeaten Cenceces Theo Karle, New York 
To a Hill-Top. .Elizabeth Eckel, Rutherford, N. J. 
To a Hill-Top... cwoeseeshoevenetesbesane Rosetta Key, Boston 
FOB Pee cc bevccscccccesesssuscaeces Alva W. Craver, Chicago 
RIE 55 4-cdnwe ys dni savas Christine Langenhan, Amarillo, Tex. 
pt SESS rere rer rer c Roger Naylor, Long Branch, N. J. 
The End of Day............. George Reimherr, Lake Placid, N. Y. 
SE ER EOD vcdeceseccccheeess Nikola Zan, Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Love Planted a Rose............ Elizabeth Eckel, Rutherford, N. J. 
Oe. FOR OO ncs vn nweevcesenssesens Roger Naylor, Trenton, N. J. 
The Read's Lament. ...c.scpecerccces Edna F. Jakes, Evanston, Ill. 
Mabel W. Daniels 
eg POPE Per Ore Pee Pree Martha Atwood, New York 
Villa of Dreams,.....+++.+0++ Martha Atwood, East Hampton, L, I 
Alma Goatley 
Love Bimtess..cvcsvaccccess Clara Edmunds-Hemingway, Gary, Ind. 
FLOIDOEOD oicvcvccccetoevecvovevicneces Olive Nevin, Sewickley, Pa. 
POP OE PTT ee Clara Sénvam roamgee, og Ind. 
Pipe Out, Ye Silver Flutes............00++ Mary F, Fauth, Denver 
G. A. Grant-Schaefer 
i Bho 5 in cxennntenchsivuasoas’ ¢ares Olive Nevin, Sewickley, Pa. 
WOO TORs dvcccncnscccccccenstuseces tues se George Boynton, oston 
ee MN co ckdececacecsotweds Ruth Hannah Smith, Evanston, III. 
LYRICS FROM THE PSALTER. 
Praise the Lord.........see000- Louis Kreidler, Highland Park, Ill. 
Up to the Hills... .cccccceosves Louis Kreidler, Highland Park, Ill. 
Ei BR GG Mea coenees cccdentesnsénbessaye Gladys Smith, Chica; 
Tip 00 Cr MIDs ale no co <p dp evi vccidnasent Anita Mueller, Elgin, Ill. 


Katherine Heyman 


Minya Duschka (Russian Cradle Song)..Irma Phillips, Decatur, Ga. 
Minya Duschka (Russian Cradle Song) 
. Clara Edmunds-Hemingway, Gary, Ind. 


Francis Hopkinson 


THE FIRST AMERICAN COMPOSER (1737-1791), edited and 
augmented by HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN. 
My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free..Maude De Voe, Springfield 
My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free, 
Rafaelo Diaz, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free, 
Joseph Mathieu, East Orange, N. J. 
My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free, 
Z . Ethelynde Smith, Lynchburg, Va. 
Beneath a Weeping Willow’s Shade 
Rafaelo Diaz, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


My Generous Heart Disdains..,... Rafaelo Diaz, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 

My Generous Heart Disdains....Joseph Mathieu, East Orange, N. J. 

The Traveller Benighted............... Joseph Mathieu, New York 
Margaret Ruthven Lang 

Beetle. Maas ios chin csi edeshacide Ruth H. Smith, Evanston, Il. 

An Irish Love Song...........eee00% Edna F. i= Evanston, Ill. 

An Irish Mother’s Lullaby.......... Mrs. Lloyd D. ‘Witter, Chicago 


An Old Man with a Gong (From “Nonsense Rhymes and Pictures’), 
Ruth H. Smith, Evanston, Iil. 


John W. Metcalf 


we a -egaeeraa Sy Sey pray pee artes Langenhan, Lead, S. D. 
BES wadeled stones Mak ou SRS.0 00.009 ristine han, Chi 
Was Weldbew. ss... ee Ralph ‘Thomason. New Week 
Francis Di Nogero 
My Love Is a Muleteer............. Julia Cla , Portl 
My Love Is a Muelteer......... Frances Ingram, Red Winn wore: 
My Love Is a Muleteer.............004- Alice P. Rider, Milwaukee 
La Gitanina..........seesceeeeees Mme. Matzenauer, Greeley, Colo. 
Anna Priscilla Risher 
As In Old Gardens......... Clara Edmunds-Hemi 
As In Old Gardens...James Westley White, Guilford College Noe: 
Harriet Turner 
Rain (Negro Folk-Song).....Clara Edmunds-Hemi 
Rain (Negro Folk-Song)..-.-........ Edna F. Jakes, | Beacons, 8: 
(Advertisement) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Americans Must Contribute to the Progress and 
Evolution of Music If They Would Co-operate with 
the Living Composers, Mayo Wadler Believes 


Among the younger American con- 
cert artists of the day, it is improbable 


the debris of the old, and siimdern 
rhythms are ‘already bringing a de- 





that any one of them has more stead- 
fastly or persistently than Mayo Wad- 
ler devoted himself only to the fur- 
therance of unknown compositions for 
the violin. The Musica, Courter of 
August 21, 1919, published Mr. Wad- 
ler’s thoughtful writing on “The Pro- 
m as an Embodiment of an Idea.” 
herein Mr. Wadler drew interesting 
conclusions as to the idea of an entire 
program by a single composer, the art 
exhibition by a single painter, and the 
thought that in nearly every case such 
exhibition was devoted to some par- 


American Violinist Devoting Him- 
self to the Furtherance of Unknown 
Compositions—Thinks Stravinsky 
the Greatest of Present Living 
Composers — Cubans, 

Make Fine Audiences 





American Popular Music of 
Today Most Vital of Any 
Country 


gree of liberation to poetry and music. 
f course the end is not yet. 

“Concerning the great problem of 
opportunity, which confronts every 
eng gy ¢ and creative artist, I think 
that the American musical performer 
has already come well into his own, 
and this is easily shown by the num- 
berless artists who are enjoying great 
artistic and remunerative favor. But 
neither the American composer, nor 
the foreign modern composer, receives 
the just chance which is by every right 
his due.” 


He _ Says, 





ticular phase or period of the artist's 
work, whether in impressionism, real- 
ism, romanticism or some other direc- 
tion. But directly concerning music, the young artist said 
that if musicians would contribute to the rapid progress 
and evolution of music, they would hasten to co-operate 
with the living composers. Because the composers must 
ever remain dumb without their aid, the performing musi- 
cians should sense their responsibility, both to the com- 
posers and to the people. : 

The fight for progress is one which never comes to an 
end, and although Mr. Wadler has on other occasions 
spoken in these columns about modern composers, he 
was recently visited again by a Musicat Courter repre- 
sentative and asked to tell of his recent experiences in 
program making and, incidentally, something of his pro- 
jected summer visit abroad. 


More Viottn Music NEEpep. 


“First, I should like to correct a misleading impression 
which some writers create when they say that I am bring- 
ing forward the ultra-modern among musical composers,” 
Mr. Wadler said. “The preferred truth is that a violin- 

.ist can have no opportunity to further the ultra-moderns, 

since they have almost never written for the violin. By 
way of exception there is Mr. Ornstein, who wrote a 
sonata for piano and violin, but other well known radicals, 
as Eceviaeke. Prokofieff and Schoenberg, have done noth- 
ing for our instrument, and all told there may not be in 
existence more than a half dozen violin numbers written 
by extremists. Then considered strictly as to modernity, 
it is almost entirely the secondary groups of composers who 
supply the violin repertory with whatever additions it re- 
ceives through the years, and I must once more state that 
we should strongly support these. Failing them, com- 
posers may write even less often for violin and leave our 
repertory in yet more pronounced poverty. 

“As to the direction which our new composers take, there 
are many signs that they are striving and experimenting, 
and while much of the product may not attain permanency, 
this experimental period is necessary. My own feeling is 
that in order to get new forms we must first clear away 


MAYO WADLER, 
American violinist. 





At this point the writer interrupted 
to speak of the present belated reviyal, 
or rather first acquaintance with Mr. 
Hadley’s symphony of “The Seasons,” some nineteen 
years after its writing. Further, the great importance that 
would have attached to its striking originality, reckoned 
as of the year 1901, before Scriabin, Debussy and Schoen- 
berg, and even before the more radical period of Richard 

trauss. 


CaLts SrravinsKy GREATEST OF PRESENT CoMPOSERS. 


“Unfortunately, it was not my privilege to be in the 
city when that symphony was given, but upon your repre- 
sentation, what a terrible indictment reposes in those 
years of delay. Had the work received the home recog- 
nition now seen to be its due, what might have been its 
influence as an object lesson, inspiring others to create 
freely of their best. Just now it is thought that the great 
Russian, Stravinsky, is suffering actual want in Switzer- 
land, while several of the world’s leading American crea- 
tors of jazz are living in affluence. As to the compositions 
by Stravinsky, though he has almost exclusively used the 
ballet as his medium of expression, I cannot but think that 
Stravinsky is the greatest of the present composers. Dur- 
ing my coming trip to Europe, I shall try to visit Stravin- 
sky and any others who may be found accessible through 
ordinary channels of travel. I shall play in England and 
France, and will look up all the new violin compositions 
issued during the war. Particularly in England there is a 
group of young writers who have been active. Meantime 
I shall not be neglecting the Americans, for I continue to 
follow all the announcements closely.” 

During the interviewer's visit, Mr. Wadler had further 
occasion to remark that, as a class, the singers were mak- 
ing the best showing in bringing forward the modern 
works. However, he was in no haste to ascribe that to 
the singers’ good musicianship, but rather to their coaches 
and accompanists, who were generally found to be song 
writers themselves. The violinist also spoke interestingly 
of the musical taste of his recent audiences on the Pacific 
Coast, just as in Cuba, and paid many flattering tributes 
to the musicians and music lovers of the far west,as well 
as those in the many other 
cities in which he has played. 

Cuspans MAKE Goop 
AUDIENCES, 

“For the presentation of 
new compositions it is better 
to have an audience either of 
the entirely unschooled, or of 
the very best musicians. I 
was continually surprised at 
the cordial reception of new 
numbers played for the peo- 
ple of the Coast and of Cuba 
alike. The Cubans are well 
versed in opera and they also 
come to a violin recital with 
unprejudiced minds. Among 
other selections appreciated, 
they showed very cordial in- 
terest in the Tor Aulin third 
concerto. 

“One of the most interest- 
ing of all phases observed on 
my Western tour was the one 
psychology which ruled with 
the audiences of every local- 
ity. It had been sometimes 
asserted that the American 
people had not as yet come to 
a single feeling or a single 
mind for any phase of their 
intellectual pursuits, yet un- 
failingly I found that the 
composition which was re- 
ceived best at one place was 
likewise best received at 
every other place, thus prov- 
ing the homogeneity, rather 
than the alleged hetero- 
geneity of the American psy- 
cology. My surprise was the 
greater because I appeared in 
a number of cities where 
music had as yet played no 
great part in the daily life, 
ind even now it seems strange 
that an artist should be able 
to carry out such a schedule 
as mine was, based onlv on a 
new playing literature.” 

New Works 1n His 
REPERTORY. 

Among new compositions 
found to be momentarily in 
Mr. Wadler’s interest, there 
is a very radical one, Paolo 

(Continued on page 37.) 
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Buenos Aires, London, 
Paris, Madrid, Milan and 


New York acclaim as 


‘The Artist 


Supreme”’ 





Photo by Witcomb. 


CLAUDIA 
MUZIO 


Celebrated Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


A few open dates are 
still available for con- 
certs and recitals, from 
November! 5 to January 
15, prior to her season at 
the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 


TOUR NOW BOOKING 








Exclusive Management : 
Maurice Frank 
1446 Aeolian Hall, . New York 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Prima Donna of “Monsieur Beaucaire’’ Doesn’t Give a Rap About 
the Critics Either, So She Admits, But of Course She Means 
Reviewers of Plays—and Then She, Too, Has Her Favorites 





BLANCHE TOMLIN, POPULAR STAR OF THE POPULAR BROADWAY PRODUCTION, THINKS 
DRAMATIC CRITICS HAVE NO RIGHT TO JUDGE SINGING VOICES—PREFERS BEING 
“A QUEEN IN HER OWN LITTLE DOMAIN THAN A MINOR LIGHT IN OPERA”— 
LOVES MUSICAL COMEDY—CALLS GERALDINE FARRAR “SO REAL” 





in at the New Amsterdam Theater, New York, for 
an in-between-acts chat with Blanche Tomlin, the 
very talented and attractive English star of “Monsieur Beau- 
caire.” Incidentally it must be said right here that it is 
not at all surprising that Gilbert Miller offered her the 
much sought after part when it was decided to produce the 
great London success in New York. Miss Tomlin has 
a voice of not a little beauty and she knows how to sing 
tastefully. In her portrayal of the part of Lady Mary 
Curlisle, Miss Tomlin does full justice to the music of 
André Messager. Perhaps because at one time she was 
engaged in successful concert work and has aspirations for 
operatic work 
“When I opened here in New York,” said Miss Tomlin, 
as she put a bit of powder on her nose, and rubbed a 
little more rouge onto her cheeks, “I did so after only hav 
ing had eight rehearsals, while almost the rest of the com- 
pany had been in the original London production. I don’t 
mind admitting that I was a little nervous and, no doubt, 


O* a recent Wednesday matinee, the writer dropped 








Protessor Leopold Auer 
indorses and praises very highly 
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didn’t do my best on the opening night. Whether the 
critics were aware of this or not, I don’t know, nor do I 
care, but they didn’t take the fact into consideration. I 
might add that I don’t give a rap about them either— 
maybe that’s going a bit too strong. A man like Richard 
Aldrich—his opinion I would value., What he said, I 
should believe, but never the opinion of a reviewer of 
plays. What right has he to judge a voice? None 


Loves Work. 


“I love singing in ‘Beaucaire’ and every time I go out on 
the stage I am nervous and wonder how I am going to 
‘ > . ” 

sing. You see, at all times I want to do the best I can. 


Nor Her First Visit To AMERICA, 


“T understand that this is not your first visit to America!” 

“Oh, no!” she exclaimed, as she tightened the little 
black bow on her slender wrist and listened for her cue 
for the next act. “I was here eight years ago for a concert 
tour. Upon my return to England I continued singing in 
concert and then went into musical comedy. At one time 
I was even an acrobatic dancer. You may not believe it,” 
her eyes twinkled, “but I really was.” 

“And what of opera?” she was asked. 

“I have studied various roles, and a number of well 
known musicians, including Ivor Novello, the young 
English composer, have encouraged the idea, but I feel 
this way: I would rather be a queen in my little domain 
than a minor light in opera. I know that there are much 
better voices in the world than mine,” she laughed. “Oh, 
yes, I have that much common sense, but who’ knows but 
that some day I may try it. I should love to sing ‘Butter- 
fly’ and I think I could also do ‘Manon.’ No, I haven't 
been to the opera here yet! I am so anxious to hear 
Geraldine Farrar for I have always admired her type of 
artist. She is so real! I hope to hear her before the end 
of the season.” 

“Miss Tomlin, I’m sorry!” began her maid. 

“Right-o, Margaret,” interrupted the prima donna, who 
by the way possesses none of those “up-stage” airs, and 
with a cordial hand-shake with the writer and a rush 
towards the door, she called over her shoulder: 





— 
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BLANCHE TOMLIN, 


“Do come and see me when I can tell you more inter- 
esting things. I am sure I haven't told you any!” 
But, then, every one is entitled to his own opinion! 


Wolfsohn Bureau Notes 


The Wolfsohn Bureau has announced the following 
April Aeolian Hall recitals: Martha Phillips, soprano, 
Monday, April 5; Marie:Magdeleine Du Carp, pianist, 
Tuesday, the 6th; Anita Loew, soprano, Thursday, the 
8th; Yvonne de Tréville, soprano, Saturday, the 1oth; Elsa 
Alves Hunter, soprano, Monday, the 12th, and on Friday 
evening, the 16th, Harvey Hindermyer, tenor will be 
heard. 

Benno Moiseiwitsch, the Russian pianist, upon the com- 
pletion of his first American tour, will sail for Australia 
where he has been booked for a number of recitals. Next 
fall Mr. Moiseiwitsch will return to this country. 

Another distinguished visitor, who is soon to leave for 
a season or two, is Jascha Heifetz, the violinist. The young 
artist, accompanied by his parents, will depart for England 
next month. 

Albert Spalding has been engaged to go to Europe with 
the New York Symphony Society on its forthcoming tour 
abroad, where he will be the pe @ at a number of con- 
certs in France, England, Italy and Belgium. At present 
the violinist is filling concert engagements in the South. 

Efrem Zimbalist’s musical comedy, “Honey Dew,” 
opened last week in Providence and won immediate favor. 
The song hit of the piece, “Drop Me a Line,” is set to 
lyrics by Samuel Chotzinoff. ; 


Edward Morris to Sail for London 


Edward Morris, the brilliant young American pianist, 
will sail shortly for London where he will make his Euro- 
pean debut at Queens Hall on April 27, after which he 
will tour England, France, Holland and Belgium. 

Mr. Morris was recently heard as soloist with the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra and also with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Before sailing, however, he will 
fill several other important concert engagements which 
have already been booked for him and will return early 
in October to begin his next season of concert engagements 
in America. His last New York recital was a marked 
success. 

Mr. Morris is 100 per cent. American. He was born in 
this country of American parents and received his entire 
musical education of American teachers, also born in this 
country. 


Votichenkos to Spend Summer in Europe 


Mr. and Mrs. Sasha Votichenko are planning to sail for 
Europe at the completion of the musical season, when they 
will visit England, Italy and France, returning to their 
New York studio in the Hotel des Artistes in the eafly 
fall. During their absence the Votichenkos will sublet 
their studio, which contains a world-famed collection of 
curios, historical relics and antiques. On Tuesday evening, 
May 4, just before sailing for Europe, Mr. Votichenko, as- 
sisted by the Russian Cathedral Quartet, will give a recital 
at Aeolian Hall. 
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MONDAY, MARCH 22 


Frederic Warren Ballad Concert 


_The third Frederic Warren Ballad concert, which was 
given in Aeolian Hall on Monday afternoon, March 22, 
attracted a fair sized but representative audience. This 
series of concerts, planned by Mr. Warren to offer rarely 
heard works by: old and modern composers, has proved 
an interesting and welcome feature in the music life of 
the metropolis. The participants at this concert were 
Olga Warren, soprano; Marjorie uires, contralto; 
Frederick Warren, tenor; Graham McNamee, baritone; 
Herbert Dittler, violinist; Anton Asenmacker, cellist, and 
John Warren Erb, pianist. : 

_The allegro from Beethoven's trio, op. 1, No. 1, for 
piano, violin and cello, opened the program. This beauti- 
ful. work was presented with fine tonal balance. Frederic 
Warren followed with “La Maison Grise,” Messager, and 
“L’Ultima Canzone,” Tosti, both of which he sang delight- 
fully. Mme. Squires rendered an aria from “Don Sebas- 
tiano,”* Donizetti; “Bliss,” Van Der Stucken; “The Falter- 
ing Dusk,” Kramer, and “The Years’ at the Spring,” by 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. Mr, McNamee was heard in “Star 
Vicino,” Rosa; “Vittoria Mio Core,” Carissimi; two songs 
by Keel, “Port of Many Ships” and “Trade Winds,” as 
well as “Roadways,” by John Densmore. A group of 
three Scotch folk songs, with accompaniment of piano, 
violin and cello, arranged by Beethoven, was next pro- 
duced, ‘giving the audience an opportunity to enjoy these 
rarely heard numbers. They were sung by Mme. Olga 
Warren and Messrs. Warren and McNamee. The first, 
“Farewell Bliss,” for tenor and baritone, and the other 
two, “Lochnagar” and “Duncan Gray,” for soprano, tenor 
and baritone. -Mme,. Olga Warren sang with much warmth 
and intelligence “Idyll,” MacDowell, and “L’Ete,” by Cha- 
minade, receiving sincere applause. She was obliged to 
give an encore. Two beautiful songs by Ethelbert Nevin— 
“Deep In a Rose’s Glowing Heart” and “Oh! That We 
Two Were Maying”’—brought the concert to a close. In 
these numbers the singers were again accompanied by 
piano, violin and cello, the first, a solo for soprano, charm- 
ingly and effectively sung by Mrs. Warren, and in the 
other, a duet for soprano and tenor, the voices of Mr. 
and Mrs. Warren blended beautifully. 


Mildred Wellerson, Cellist 


Mildred Wellerson, the nine-year-old cellist, surprised 
and charmed a large and critical audience at her recital 
in Aeolian Hall on Monday evening, March 22, when she 
played a program which contained sonata No. 4, Marcello; 
variations sur un theme Rococo, Tschaikowsky; concerto, 
No. 2, Jules de Swert; “El Cantar de los Moros,” Gregor 
Skolnik (played for the first time) ; “Love’s Joy,” Kreis- 
ler; “Lullaby,” Mildred Wellerson, and “Elfentanz,” by 
Popper. The little artist is already a marvel of perfec- 
tion, her performance revealing facile and reliable technic, 
a big and luscious tone and, aside from this, she plays 
with abandon, much warmth and beautiful shading. She 
overcomes difficult passages with remarkable ease. 

Many of the compositions played by little Mildred are 
tasks for cellists of mature years, but this child presented 
them with such abandon as to astonish old musicians. 
She gives every promise for an unusually brilliant future. 

The “Lullaby,” by the concert giver, is a fascinating and 
melodically beautiful composition and pleased the audience 
to such an extent that a repetition was demanded. At the 
conclusion of the concert little Mildred gave four insistent 
encores. Max Wellerson accompanied sympathetically. 





Martha Baird, Pianist 


It is always delightful to find the unusual in a recital 
program, the more so when that program is rendered by an 
earnest artist. Such a program and such an artist was 
heard on Monday afternoon, March 22, at the Princess 
Theater, when Martha Baird, pianist, gave a recital. A 
“first time” is always interesting, consequently a melodie 
by Henri Defosse, which was given its premiére in New 
York, occupied a prominent place among the numbers 
offered. Miss Baird played it with full appreciation of its 
rather plaintive melodic beauty. One of her finest rendi- 
tions was that of the Debussy prelude in A minor, which 
her audience would have enjoyed hearing again. Miss 
Baird possesses a facile technic and is at her best in works 
of the impressionistic style. D’Indy’s “Poem des Mon- 
tagnes” is another work seldom found on metropolitan 
programs, and Miss Baird’s interpretation of it should add 
much to its popularity here. 

Other numbers listed were the MacDowell arrangement 
of the Rameat sarabande, the Scarlatti sonata in_A major, 
No. 17, a nocturne, valse and etude by Chopin, Charles T. 
Griffes’ “The Fountain of the Aqua Paola,” Liadow’s “The 
Music Box” and the Leschetizky “Etude Heroique.” 


TUESDAY, MARCH 23 


St. Cecilia Club—Rafaelo Diaz, Soloist 


Four-fifths of the registered number of eighty women 
singers composing the St. Cecilia Club appeared in the 
concert in the Waldorf-Astoria ballroom on the evening 
of March 23. A notable novelty was the accompaniment 
by the Ampico to the opening “Invocation to St. Cecilia,” 
the conductor, Victor Hatris, simply pressing a button, 
whereupon his own playing was reproduced as accompani- 
ment to the singers. This is the first time on record that 
a choral body has been used in public for such a purpose, 
and it caused much wonder, Singing this “Invocation” 
(composed by Harris) from memory, with a fine climax 
on a high B flat, the organ joining in (Mr. Dressler serv- 
ing as organist), this opening chorus, sung at the outset 
of every concert, remains one of the best things done by 
the club. Lang’s “Song of Three Sisters” was well sung, 
with special beauty of tone by the second altos on the 
syllable “Ah;” the high A of the sopranos was a bit off 
pitch. Wonderfully fresh voices and light tones were 


those heard in Sédermann’s “Wedding March,” with a 
‘most artistic diminuendo. The well known fluency of the 
American woman’s. tongue came to the fore in the 
“B-r-r-r-s” of Rogers’ “Snow Storm,” the altos doing this 
with naturalness. Poldowski’s “L’heure exquise” had in 
it especially delicate closing effects, one of the altos singing 
the solo. It was so much enjoyed that the audience re- 
demanded it; the altos unison solo-passage deserves men- 
tion. Sung unaccompanied, Mr. Harris’ “Night, and the 
Curtain Drawn” (composed for the club) is a difficult 
work, but was rendered with utmost devotion to the intent 
of the composer. The notable unity in enunciation of 
consonants is worthy of imitation by other clubs. “Far in 
the Corners Dim” again showed the lovely tone quality of 
the altos, with big climax. Smith’s “The Zincali” (Gyp- 
sies), more or less Debussyish in construction, showed 
the Yale dean of music in favorable light; again there 
was fine variety in the singing, and startling “open” fifths 
in G minor, at the close. Sokees the most difficult num- 
ber of the program was the a capella motet, Gounod’s 
serious “By the Waters of Babylon,” with its fugato, big 
effects on “Jerusalem! If We Forget Thee,” and the spe- 
cially successful team-work on the closing stanza. It was 
done with dramatic effect, the singers entering into its 
earnestness with the right spirit. Cecil Forsyth’s “Tinker 
Tailor” was given its first performance, the humorous 
work going with unction, with solos effectively sung by an 
unnamed singer. At the close the composer was called 
before the audience. This work, as well as “Night,” a bal- 
lad by Fox, and Kramer’s “The Passing Hours” were all 
composed for the club. One wonders who the solo-singers 
are, and also why an orchestra is not employed? It is per- 
fectly natural for an audience to wish to know the names 
of the solo singers, and an orchestral accompaniment to 
the “Wedding March,” “The Zincali” and the Forsyth 
work would make them immensely more effective. 
Rafaelo Diaz, Metropolitan opera tenor, was soloist, un- 
loosing three splendid high B flats in Gounod’s “Romeo et 
Juliette” aria, his singing of it marked by repose and fine 
voice control. Two Spanish songs Hoel A him increasing 
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appreciation, his wonderfully distinct English enunciation 
in the songs being generally remarked. This was even 
more conspicuous in Hirst’s “The Little Drab Wren,” his 
first encore, which in turn was followed by another, 
Rabey’s “Les Yeaux.” Songs by Franz, Grieg, Hirst and 
Hageman comprised his second group, and the concert 
closed with Harriet Ware’s effective “The Romaika.” 
Alfred Boyce played accompaniments with fluency and 
good taste,” and Mr, Harris conducted everything from 
memory, without baton. The club will give two concerts 
next season, in December and March, 


Edna Mampell, Contralto 


Edna Mampell, contralto, who made her debut in New 
York last season, gave a recital in Aeolian Hall on Tues- 
day afternoon, March 23, on which occasion she upheld the 
excellent impression made at her former appearance. The 
rich quality of her voice was admired in a program which 
included “Jan’ ai jamais chéri,” Gluck; “Chi vuol la zin- 
garella,” Paisiello; “Lascia ch’io pianga,” Handel; “Un 
certo non so che,” Vivaldi; “Mother, O Sing Me to Rest,” 
Franz; “When Through the Piazzetta,” Jensen; Schu- 
mann’s “My Love Is Like a Red, Red Rose” and “Jephtha’s 
Daughter ;” “Testament,” Duparc; “L’Heure Silencieuse,” 
Staub; “Cortége,” Poldowski; “Amour d’Antan,” Chaus- 
son; “Ballade des femmes de Paris,” Debussy; “To 
Helen,” Loeffler; “Don’t Caere,” Carpenter; “To You, 
Dear Heart,” Glass; “The Heart’s Desire,” Ireland, and 
“The Torch,” by Elgar. Richard Hageman accompanied 
superbly. 


Penelope Davies, Mezzo-Soprano 


In a song recital, which opened with Wagner’s “Sorrow” 
and “Dreams,” Penelope Davies, a young mezzo soprano, 
was heard at the Princess Theater on Tuesday afternoon, 
March 23. A Norwegian group followed in which Grieg, 
Stenhammer, Sjogren, Sinding and Alneas were repre- 
sented. There were three Love Songs (poems by Tagore), 
Bertha F. Wegener-Koopman, given for the first time in 
America; a group by Borodine, Poldowski and Tremisol, 
and a final English group containing “Now Like a Lan- 
tern,” Kramer; “May Night,” Hageman; “I Want to Die 
While You Love Me,” Burleigh; “Lady-Bug,” Bainbridge 
Crist; “The Gray Winds, Dream Laden,” Eastwood Lane, 
and “Ecstasy,” Walter Morse Rummel. 

(Continued on page 24.) 














AUGUSTA 


MARCH 12 


pianists. 


Fugue on a theme by Handel. 


“FIRESIDE TALES.” .. . 
WAS ELOQUENT AND PICTURESQUE. 


THE DEPTHS,” AND 


American. 


DIENCE.—New York Morning Telegraph. 








ISTS.- SO, TOO, 
POLONAISE. IN 


Second Recital, Aeolian Hall 


One of the most talented of modern women 
Brilliancy of style in Brahms Variations and 


Irresistible rhythm, poetry and grace: marked 
her readings of two Mazourkas by Chopin. 
—Grena Bennett, New York American 


OF “B’RER RABBIT,” ONE OF THE FASCINATING 
ITS INTERPRETATION 


CHARMING SEA PIECES, “NAUTILUS” AND “FROM 
, “DANSE ANDALOUSE” 
FORMED A COLLECTION THAT GENEROUSLY IL- 
LUSTRATED MacDOWELL’S VERSATILITY AND 
MISS COTTLOW’S BROAD COMPREHENSION OF 
HIS MUSICAL INTENTION.—Grena Bennett, New York 


BRAHMS’ VARIATIONS ON A HANDEL THEME, 
SHE PLAYED IN A SCHOLARLY AND MUSICIANLY 
FASHION, BUT THE COMPOSITION DID NOT YIELD THE OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE 
DELICACY OF TOUCH AND IMAGINATIVE CHARM WHICH SHE DISPLAYED IN HER 
CHOPIN GROUP AND THE MacDOWELL SKETCHES.—New York Evening Mail. 


THERE WAS MUCH BREADTH IN HER DELIVERY OF THE FUGUE AND A VERY 
CLEAR ENUNCIATION OF THE THEME, AND ALL THROUGH THE PIECE THERE WAS 
CLARITY IN THE VOICES AND A CONSTANT FEELING FOR BEAUTY OF TONE. 
THERE WAS REAL BEAUTY IN HER PLAYING OF THE C SHARP MINOR NOCTURNE 
AND THE A FLAT BALLADE OF CHOPIN,.—Richard Aldrich, New York Times. 


SHOWED HER WELL-KNOWN TECHNICAL SKILL.—New York Evening World. 


FINE SENSE OF MUSICAL BALANCE AND AN AGREEABLE PERSONALITY. 
COTTLOW HAS YOUTH AND CHARMS IN ADDITION TO HER MUSICAL QUALIFICA- 
TIONS AND EQUIPMENT, AND THE GIFT OF HOLDING THE INTEREST OF HER AU- 


THAT UNUSUAL ARTIST, AUGUSTA COTTLOW, WHO CARRIED MacDOWELL’S 
FAME INTO THE HEART OF EUROPE, LONG BEFORE HIS OWN COUNTRY RECOG-.- 
NIZED HIM, PLAYED AGAIN IN HER NATIVE COUNTRY AND THOSE WHO HEARD 
HER FELT LIKE SAYING GRACE.—Theatre, New York City, March, 1920. 


MISS COTTLOW UNDOUBTEDLY IS WHAT NONE TOO MANY AMERICAN PIAN- 
ISTS ARE, AN AUTHORITY IN THE MUSIC OF MacDOWELL. SHE HAS AN INSIGHT AND 
A TACT WHICH ENABLE HER TO INDIVIDUALIZE THE MOST FAMOUS OF AMERI- 
CAN COMPOSERS AND MAKE HIM STAND FORTH AND SPEAK IN HIS OWN CHARAC.- 
TER, RATHER THAN IN THAT OF A FOLLOWER OF BRAHMS, GRIEG OR SOMEBODY 
ELSE. THERE IS, BRIEFLY, A BIOGRAPHICAL VERITY IN HER MacDOWELL INTER- 
PRETATIONS THAT PLACES THEM FAR ABOVE THOSE OF THE MAJORITY OF PIAN.- 
WITH BUSONI, AS FAR AS HIS GENIUS HAS MODIFIED THE LISZT 
THAT BRIEF, RIPPLING MOMENT IN THE CADENZA, SHE AFFIRMED 


HER SPECIAL GIFT BEYOND DISPUTE.—Christian Science Monitor. 


COTTLOW 


TWO 





MISS 
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ST. OLAF LUTHERAN CHOIR TO BE 
HEARD IN NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN 


On April 5 the St. Olaf Lutheran Choir from St. Olaf 


College, Northfield, Minn., will give its first concert of 
its swing through the Eastern States, at Orchestra 
Hall, in Chicago. The choir will be under the director- 
ship of Dr. Christiansen, who, with President Boe, of 
the college, is mainly responsible for the high stand- 
ard of music to be given and the efficient work of the 
choir in its programs, 

Composed of fifty young and sturdy American voices 
this choir has come to the front in the giving of really 
classical music by a college organization. Most of our 
colleges form their so-called glee clubs for the urpose 
of perpetuating the alumni and glee songs. he St. 
Olaf Choir has gone several steps further and has com- 
piled programs of classical numbers from the works of 
practically all the immortal composers, which they sing 
from memory, without notes. To lovers of real music 
given by a choral of trained voices, a most interesting 
and instructive entertainment is promised. 

With the exception of the Minneapolis Orchestra, big 
musical organizations have generally gone from East 
to West, but, encouraged by the example of the mu- 
sical organizations of the Northwest, this young, ener- 
getic choir and pet institution of St. Olaf’s is going 
boldly East to bring not only a musical message of 
greeting and good will, but also to bid boldly for a 
place in the musical world of America, 

Once before this rising organization left the North- 
western States and traveled across the ocean, across 
the stormy North Sea which their forefathers, the 
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Vikings of old, crossed courageously and without fear 
of any danger or hostile forces; and so these American 
descendants of the old Vikings, sons, grandsons, daugh- 
ters and granddaughters of the sturdy farmers who 
have made Minnesota and other Northwestern States 
what they are today, from an agricultural, industrial 
and commercial point of view, invaded the old north- 
land and were received with open arms by the Nor- 
wegians of today. They were feted and received a 


warm welcome, but it was the singing which won for. 


them the hearts of the people of the old country from 
which their forefathers came to America. 

Now, these young men and women, after years of 
ardent study, are encouraged to carry their musical 
message to the Eastern States to show what the North- 
western civilization is like and to show it by force of 
their musical accomplishments. 

When one peruses the list of names of these chor- 
isters it is easy to discern their descent. While these 
names are Norwegian, Swedish and Danish, it is well 
known that their hearts are American and their love is 
for America, and for America all the time and America 
only, is being fostered in the highest degree by that 
able minister and publicist, Prof. Lars B. Boe. 

Professor Boe not so long ago was offered the nom- 
ination for the governorship of a great Western State, 
but the fortunes and future of St. Olaf are so close to 
his heart that he refused the great honor and elected 
to remain at Northfield and continue his work there. 
And it is due in the first instance to the energy of 
President Boe that this tour was made possible. 

M. H. Hanson, concert manager, was approached by 
President Boe, and, after preliminary work had been 
done, it became at once apparent and it is now an as- 
sured fact that this unequaled and unusual tour will 
not only be a musical and artistic success but also a 
financial success. 


Berdmen Plays at N. Y. U. 


_An audience of over a thousand students greeted the 
pianist, Ernesto Berimen, when he appeared recently at 
New York University and played a group of modern com- 
positions. Mr. Berimen’s offerings were a Mexican bal- 
lade by Ponce, the poetical romance by Frank La Forge, 
and a briliant dance by Debussy. Mr. Berimen displayed 
all his unusual pianistic qualities and his success was so 
great that he was obliged to break the “no encore” rule, 
and rendered the characteristic “Orientale,” by Amani, 
much to the delight of the audience, 


T. Arthur Smith, a Washington Institution 


Based on nineteen years of continuous service as mana- 
ger of artists, T. Arthur Smith has justly and fairly won 
his place as one of the leading Washington concert mana- 
gers. Only the first rank in the musical art world has been 
sought for and furnished the Washington concert patrons 
through his agency. 

Long before the clamor arose for fair play to the Ameri- 
can musician, Mr. Smith made every effort to give the 
public its chance, and he has a record of having presented 
more artists who have since become famous than any 
other manager in Washington. Mr. Smith has made a 
special study of the needs and wants of the Washington 
concert patron, and takes a special pride in his good judg- 
ment in selection, and the fact that he has always given 
the best talent at non-prohibitive prices, his “Ten Star 
Artists’ Course” at ten dollars, being a case in point. 

Mr. Smith has been the Washington manager of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra since 1905, and is still successful 
in arranging for these concerts, which grow more and 
more popular each year with Washington music lovers. 

When the former conductor of the well known woman’s 
singing club, the Rubinstein Club, removed to England, it 
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T. ARTHUR SMITH, 


Washington concert manager. 


seemed for a time that interest would fall lax, but Mr. 
Smith stepped into the position as tentative manager and 
through good selection of artists for the club’s concerts 
has placed it again on a firm and more interesting basis 
than ever—and this without remuneration other than the 
keen satisfaction in good to a large part of Washington’s 
musical public. . 

Courtesy and fair play might be said to be the watch- 
word of the T. Arthur Smith Musical Agency of Wash- 
ington, D 


Purezo Rico at Carnegie Hall, April 2 
Purezo Rico, the dramatic basso profundo, who gave a 
concert at Asbury Park, N. J., on November 14 last, is 


scheduled to give a recital at Carnegie Hall on Friday 
evening, April 2, with Francis Moore at the piano. 
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(Continued from page 5.) 

son-Berger, and “Norrlanningens Hemlangtan,” Varvindar 
Friska, “Aspaekery Polska” (Swedish folk songs). 

Mme, Claussen, who was last heard here with the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, is quite a favorite in Boston. 
She uses her warm, full voice and interprets her songs 
with the skill of an experienced singer. The huge 
audience was enthusiastic throughout, especially after her 
effective singing of Delilah’s sensuous air from “Samson” 
and the Scandinavian pieces. She was obliged to’ add 
many Swedish songs to her program. 


Fritz Kreister TAKEs LEAve or Boston FoR THE SEASON. 


For the last time in Boston this season, Fritz Kreisler, 
the violinist, played Sunday .afternoon, March 21, in 
Symphony Hall. His program traversed a concerto of 
Bach, Bruch’s “Scottish Fantasia,” and the closing 
miscellaneous numbers drawn from Tartini, Boccherini, 
and Carter for the ancients, and Dvorak and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff for the moderns, The customary throng that 
has always admired Mr. Kreisler as man, musician, and 
genius, was on hand to wave farewells to their idol. 


Jesste Morse-Berenson SINGS, 


Jessie Morse-Berenson, soprano, gave a eon recital 
Thursday evening, March 25, in Jordan Hall. She was 
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accompanied by Arthur Fiedler, the able pianist. Operatic 
numbers from Gluck, Massenet, and Puccini, and songs 
from French, German, and Russian pens made up her 
program which was as follows: 

“Ou suis-je’ (from “Alceste”), Gluck; “To Music,” 
Schubert; “Roses,” Schumann; “Love and _ Spring,” 
Franz; “The Dew Is Sparkling,” Rubinstein; “Rispetto,” 
Wolf-Ferrari; air from “Esclarmonde,” Massenet; 
“Chanson Triste,” Duparc; Greek song, Ravel; “Au Bord 
de T’Eau,” Cuviller ; Chevelure; “Guitares at Mand- 
olines,” Grovlez; “Night,” Rachmaninoff; “The Player 
Queen,” Carpenter; “Thus Wisdom Sings” (from “The 
Chinese Horseman”); “O Mio Bambino Caro” (from 
“Gianni Schicchi”). 

Mr, anp Mrs; Biocnw PLay Sonatas. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch, violinist and pianist, 
gave a recital of sonatas for piano and violin on Monday 
evening, March 22, in Jordan Hall. Mozart's sonata in 
B flat, Franck’s in A major, and Brahm’s in D minor 
were the chosen pieces. Mr. and Mrs. Bloch were par- 
ticularly effective in their treatment of the inspired and 
altogether beautiful sonata of Cesar Franck, and in 
their performance of the melodious and fanciful work 
from the usually heavy handed Brahms. These musicians 
brought much pleasure to their hearers through their 
command of the resources of their instruments and 


_ through their emotional appreciation of the pk in 
ie od 


hand, They were warmly applauded. 





Winetzkaja to Appear with Musical Art Society 


Maria Winetzkaja, whose recital at Carnegie Hall re- 
cently won the favorable approval of the New York critics 
as well as that of her large audience, is in receipt of two 
flattering letters, which are herewith reproduced: 


Dear Mme. Winetzkaja: 

To give a recital in Carnegie Hall which shall arouse unusual 
interest, is a task almost impossible in these days when recitals are 
being given at the rate of three and four a day. 

But, when a person like you, with the assistance of your dear 
and very, intelligent husband, gives a recital so successful in every 











MARIA WINETZKAJA, 
Soprano. 


way, and one which brought forth such phenomenal criticisms, I 
must say—‘Hats off,” to such a couple, — : : 
I was one of your mest appreciative auditors last night, and wish 


you the best of success for the future. ‘ ; 
Yours in Sincerity, 
(Signed) Lazar S, Samorlorr. 


Another reads: 
354 West 56th Street. 

Dear Madame: 

To congratulate you upon your wonderful concert and to thank 
you for the pleasure you gave us all with your perfect singing. 

You were such a joy, somioting 
charm, and we, as exiles from ‘ y 
to you and shall hope for opportunities to hear you again, 
Madame. 


us of home with your grace and 
he Decencies,” feel very grateful 
am, 


Gratefully yours, 
(Signed) Puytitis Mary CHarter, 


Mme. Winetzkaja is to appear as soloist with the Musi- 
cal Art Society at Carnegie Hall on April 3. 


Many Artists Featuring Cadman Songs 
“Spring Song of the Robin Woman” (“Shanewis”), by 
Charles Wakeheld Cadman, is now published in two keys. 
It is being featured in recital by Ethelynde Smith, Sophie 
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Braslau, Marguerite Fontrese, Christine Langerhan, Ne- 
vada Van der Veer, Yvonne De Tréville, Marie Morrisey, 
Florence Keniston, Minnie Carey Stine, Katherine Neall- 
Simmons, Harriet Story Macfarlane, and many other lead- 
ing sopranos and contraltos. This composition is a thor- 
oughly American aria and always wins hearty applause 
whenever sung. 








Mayo Wadler 


The American Violinist 
Mgt.: Jules Daiber, Aeolian Hall, N.Y. 








FOR PIANO SOLO: 





Japanese Folk Songs 


Countine Sone (Kazoe-Uta) 
Imayo (Buddhist Chant) 
Frower Sone (Ume Wa Saitaka) 


A Fancy (Rancho) 


BOSTON 


KOSCAK YAMADA 


An Announcement of the Works by the Great Jap p 


Three Old Japanese Art Dances Oxia 
CRANE AND Tortotse (7 suru Kame) 
Four Seasons 1n Kyoto (Kyo No Shiki) 
SonG oF THE PLovers (Chidori No Kyoku) 


FOR VOICE and PIANO: 


Three Original Japanese Songs - - 
Rieptes (Mizu No Shiwa) 


" These songs have been sung with great success by many prominent 
artists, among them Clarence Whitehill and George Reimherr. 


CARL FISCHER 


NEW YORK 





Price $1.25 Net 


Price $1.25 Net 
FisHERMAN’s SonGc (Oki No Kamone Ni) 
HukaGawa (Song of the Pleasure-Seekers) 
Crap_e Sone (Komori-Uta) 
Price .50 Each 

Homewarp Bounp (Kaeriji) 


CHICAGO 
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During this, its 16th season in America and its 13th 
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CARNEGIE HALL, 
VICTOR RECORDS 


NEW YORK 











ARLE RECITAL 


AEOLIAN 


Saturday Evening 
April 3 


Sole Direction: KINGSBERY FOSTER 


HALL A Popular Tenor in a 
Popular Program at 
opular Prices on a 


Popular Night 
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BRIDGEPORT NORDEN SINGING 
SOCIETY GIVES ANNUAL CONCERT 
cote 
Henry Nyberg Directs Seventeenth Yearly Event— 
Asta Zachariassen and Ingeborg Svendsen-Tune 
the Soloists—Lenten Recitals Feature Hans 
Kronold, Dr. Clarence Dickinson and Rose 
Bryant—D. A. R. Holds Musicale— 
Clay Dillon Talks to Davis Pupils 
on Stage Deportment . 


Bridgeport, Conn., March 13, 1920,—The Norden Sing- 
ing Society held its seventeenth annual concert in the 
High School Auditorium on the evening of March 5. 
Under the able direction of Henry Nyberg, this local male 
a capella chorus of twenty-foyr voices again demon- 
strated its high ideals aad excellent vocal material, It is 
a chorus which would bear comparison with almost any 
male chorus of its size and reflects great credit upon itself 
and Mr. Nyberg, whose tireless efforts during the past 
seventeen years are rewarded by the remarkable finish of 
the organization. In numbers by Stenhammer, Witt, 
Grieg, Paulson, Soderholm and Myrberg, including numer- 
ous Swedish folksongs, the chorus, which is recruited from 
citizens of Swedish extraction, entered into the patriotic, 
humorous or romantic moods of the composers with such 
convincing insight, such satisfying tone quality and balance 
of tone, precision, excellent phrasing and well rounded 
nuances that many responses to encores were forthcoming 
before the enthusiastic audience could be satisfied. 

Asta Zachariassen, the operatic star of Coperfhagen, 
assisted with much success in contralto solos including the 
aria, “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” from “Samson and 
Delilah,” and Norwegian, Swedish, Russian, English and 
German songs. Her warm, rich voice was received with 
great approval, This was the last appearance of the Danish 
artist in this country before returning to Copenhagen to 
resume her operatic career, 

Ingeborg Svendsen-Tune, supervisor of music at the 
High School, who was a classmate of Miss Zachariassen 
at the Royal Conservatory of Music in Denmark, also con- 
tributed notably to the success of the evening with piano 
solos by Chopin and Grieg, as well as with her charming 
accompaniments for Miss Zachariassen. Miss Svendsen- 
Tune’s unusual pianistic gifts and thorough musicianship 
should more often be enjoyed by the general public of 
Bridgeport, although her many activities in her work at 
the High School make it difficult for her to find time for 
concert work, 


Lenten Recitars at UNitep Cuurcu, 


Hans Kronold, cellist, assisted as soloist in the second 
of the series of Lenten recitals at the United Church on 
the afternoon of March 1, His mellow, sympathetic tone 
and rare technical facility were marked features of his 
exquisite renderings of Schubert's “Ave Maria,” Thome’s 
“Extase” and Sokoloff'’s “Romanze,” while in Cui’s “Ori- 
entale” antl two gavottes by Hadley and Dubois he de- 
lighted his listeners with the fiery and sprightly effects 
which oniy a master of the cello can accomplish with 
success. 

Alvin C, Bruel, organist of St. John’s Episcopal Church 
atid community song leader, gave the rest of the program, 
consisting of organ nnmbers by Guilmant, Bach, Kinder, 
Bossi and Hollins, with his usual well routined musician- 
ship. Mr. Kronold’s accompaniments were given with 
subtle charm and refinement by Mrs, Elmer Beardsley, 
organist of the United Church. 

Dr, Clarence Dickinson, organist of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church of New York, and Rose Bryant, contralto 
soloist of the same church, gave a delightful program in 
the third of these recitals on the following Monday. Sev- 
eral of Dr. Dickinson’s own organ compositions added to 
the interest of this occasion and the distinguished organist- 
composer was further heard in selections from Hollins, 
Yon, Seeboeck and Sinding. Miss Bryant's lovely voice 
was revealed to advantage in songs by Bach, Handel and 
Dr. Dickinson, 


PHILHARMONIC Trio AND ARTHUR LEVASsEUR At D. A. R. 


On the same afternoon the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Mary Silliman Chapter, enjoyed an hour of 
music provided by the Philharmonic Trio and Arthur 
Levasseur, tenor, the program of which was arranged by 
Mary Louise Peck. The trio, Edna Northrop, pianist and 
director; Dorothy Wall, violinist, and Ruth Williams, 
cellist, was heard with success in numbers by Chaminade, 
lijinsky and Noble. Miss Williams gave pleasing cello 
solos by Samartine and Johnson. Mr, Levasseur’s sym- 
pathetic renditions of songs by John Adam Hugo and by 


‘cessfully as soloist in numbers b 
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Woodforde-Finden, Villiers-Stanford, Rhys Herbert, Deli- 
bes and Dunn were accorded heartiest appreciation. 
Cray Ditton Lectures ror Susan Haw ey Davis Pupi.s. 

Clay Dillon, the acknowledged authority on stage de- 
portment and representative of the school of the late 
Maestro Franchesco Mottini, of Milan; addressed the vocal 
pupils of Susan Hawley Davis in the sun parlor at the 
Stratfield Hotel on February 28. Miss Dillon, who num- 
bers among her pupils in stage deportment such well known 
artists as Marie Sundelius, Carolina Lazzari, Evelyn Her- 
bert and Dorothy Jordan, gave Mrs. Davis’ class many 
valuable hints for guidance in ‘acquiring stage routine, 
illustrating her talk with concrete examples from the ac- 
tion in the operas “Bohéme,” “Tosca” and “Lohengrin.” 
This was the first of a series of lectures arranged by Mrs. 
Davis exclusively for her classes. 

Concorpta Socrery Concert. 

Elis Lundberg, bass soloist at St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, was soloist at a most successful evening arranged 
by the Concordia Society in the Swedish Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church on the evening of March 4. Mr. Lundberg, 
who is a pupil of David Bispham and is one of the best 
known among local soloists, has a voice of remarkable 
power and appeal. In arias and songs by Mendelssohn, 
Buck, Branscombe, Schubert, Massenet, Josephson, Mat- 
teri, Gastaldon, Secchi, Damrosch and others, he gave am- 
ple evidence of his versatility and vocal superiority, to the 
delight of a large audience. Nelson Hutchinson, of West- 
port, assisted in the program with humorous readings of 
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irresistible appeal. Mr. Hutchinson is also a musician and 
organist of the Westport Congregational Church, and fur- 
ther added to the program with sympathetic piano accom- 
paniments for Mr. Lundberg’s solos. 
Lenten Recitats at St. JOHN’s CHURCH. | 

The weekly Lenten recitals at St. John’s Episcopal 
Church have offered musical treats of a refreshing nature 
on Thursday evenings, under the direction of Alvin C. 
Breul, organist. On March 4 Jennie Fitzroy, contralto 
soloist of Olivet Congregational Church, appeared suc- 
Gluck and John Prindle 
Scott, while on the following ising 3 Elis Lundberg, 
bass soloist of St. John’s choir, gave pleasure as always 
in solos by Mendelssohn and Dubois. Mr. Breul’s own 
delightful contributions to these programs included two 
Mendelssohn organ sonatas, movements from the fifth and 
sixth symphonies by Widor, and other organ numbers by 
Dubois, Nevin, Hollins, Lemare, Tschaikowsky and De la 
Tombelle. Two more of these recitals will complete the 
Lenten series of five evenings arranged by Mr. Breul. 

Fine Sotoists Hearp with Unity Gee CLus. 

Catherine Russell, soprano, now studying with Rich- 

ard Hageman in New York; Edna Boller, violin- 
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Couch, bass, were soloists at a 
concert given at the Newfield Methodist Episcopal 
Church on March 4. The Unity Glee Club and 
a mixed chorus of thirty voices helped in the success 
of the evening, the program being further varied with 
readings by Essie Peabody Sweet. Miss Russell’s beauti- 
ful, flexible and brilliant soprano voice was heard in an 
aria from Handel’s “Atalante” and Carrie Jacobs-Bond’s “I 
Love You Truly,” as encore. Miss Boller’s well chosen 
violin numbers were from Massenet, Van Goens, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff-Kreisler and Cui, while Mr. Couch gave pleasing 
renditions of solos by Pinsuti, De Koven, Adams and 
Gordon. 
Loca, ARTISTS IN RECREATION CENTER PROGRAMS. 

The musical program given at the recreation center in 
Barnum School last evening included trios by J. Henry 
Hutzell, the well known local violinist and instructor; his 
pupil, Evelyn Gerring, and Evelyn Matheison, piano, a 
pupi! of John Adam Hugo. Transcriptions of three Rus- 
sian songs by Glinka and a “Duo Symiphonique,” for two 
violins and piano, by Tours, featured Mr. Hutzel both as 
violinist and viola player. He assisted in the program as 
substitute for another of his pupils who was ill and unable 
to appear, The Orpheus Quartet, including James J. Gorm- 
ley, first tenor;-Harry T. Blair, second tenor; Howard F. 
Hotchkiss, baritone, and Howard W. Bertine, bass, with 
Charles E. Goodfellow, bass, as director, and Minerva 
Pious, reader, completed the forces recruited to entertain 
the residents of this recreation center. 

On the same evening Lewis Granniss, tenor, and Leslie 
E. Fairchild, pianist, were called upon to provide enter- 
tainment at the Madison School recreation center. 


Notes, 

Ellsworth Grumman was soloist with the New Haven 
Symphony Orchestra at Woolsey Hall, in New Haven, at 
their third and last concert given this week. He played 
the Liszt A major piano concerto with great success, a 
number of Bridgeport music lovers assisting in the appre- 
ciation showered upon their co-citizen. Since Mr. Grum- 
man graduated three years ago from the Yale School of 
Music his remarkable pianistic gifts have met with such 
recognition that he is now an instructor of piano at Yale. 

Susan Hawley Davis assisted as contralto soloist in a 
most successful performance of Charles Cadman’s song 
cycle, “The Morning of the Year,” given at the First 
Methodist Church of New Haven, on February 23, under 
the direction of Mrs. Thomas Calder, organist of the 
church, The others in the quartet were Lina Conklin, so- 
prano; Horace Smith, tenor, and Thomas Calder, bass, all 
of New Haven. 

Lorenzo Pratt Oviatt, of Milford, who has been organist 
of Christ Episcopal Church, has been engaged for the com- 
ing year by the First Baptist Church. Lura E, ABELL. 
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MARY DOESN’T HAVE TO BUY THEM 


She Just Finds Liberty Bonds in Desk Drawers 


If one didn’t know that Mary Garden has all the pub- 
licity she wants without having to seek for it, one would 
suspect a passionate press agent of inventing the following 
story from the Cincinnati Enquirer of March 21: 

“According to Manager John L. Horgan, of the Hotel 
Sinton, this is not a press agent story, but the ‘gospel 
truth.’ 

“Mary Garden, prima donna, in her suite at the hotel 
yesterday morning, while rummaging in an upper drawer 
ot her parlor desk, found bonds of the Victory Liberty 
Loan valued at $15,000. 

“Investigation by Mr. Horgan revealed that William C. 
Holmes, East Seventy-second street, New York, general 
manager of the Scientific American, had occupied the suite 
Friday night, and owned the bonds. 

“The bonds, securely wrapped in a package which was 
registered, were sent to Mr. Holmes last night,” said Mr. 
Horgan.” 


Dirk Foch to Conduct 


On the evening of April 21 Dirk Foch, a conductor from 
Holland, will direct an orchestra of one hundred men from 
the New Symphony at Carnegie Hall. It will not be Mr. 
Foch’s first appearance here, as he led two programs at 
the Stadium concerts last summer. 


Postponed Martin Recital, April 8 
Beatrice Martin, soprano,, whose: recital earlier in the 
season had to be postponed on account of illness, will be 
heard at Aeolian Hall on Thursday afternoon, April 8, 
with Richard Hageman at the piano. 
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PASSALACQUA AND BOXTON WIN PRESS AND PUBLIC IN RECITAL 








Photo by Francis Bruguiere. 
MURIEL BOXTON, 


Soprano, 


Wheeling, W. Va., March 20, 1920—Quite one of the 
most enjoyable concerts this season was given on March 
11, at the Court Theater, by Enrico Passalacqua, tenor, 
and Muriel Boxton, soprano. There was a good size 
audience on hand to hear the singers in a program that 
offered several familiar and popular selections. The 
response with which the renditions were met at once 
served to designate the event as one of high artistic merit 
as will be verified by the following line from the Intelli- 
gencer: “A veritable musical triumph from the artistic 
viewpoint.” 

In further review of the affair, the same critic said: 
“Miss Boxton, the soprano, possesses a voice of great 
power, range and beauty. Clear enunciation, splendid 
control and breadth, combined with the dramatic tempera- 
ment, highly developed, mark her as a future grand opera 
star.” 

Miss Boxton sang such numbers as the “O Cieli Azurri” 
from “Aida” (Verdi), “Margaret at the Spinning Wheel” 
(Schubert), and “Ouvre tes Yeux bleus” (Massenet), as 
well as the duet from act three of “Aida” witty) Mr. 
Passalacqua. 

In respect to the last mentioned duet, the Daily News 
wrote: “This is a test for any young singer. Miss Boxton 
and Mr, Passalacqua met this with artistic work. They 
responded to an encore by giving another duet from 
“Aida.” 

“A young singer of great possibilities” is the manner 
in which the same critic opened his paragraph on Miss 
Boxton’s work, an opinion that was seconded by’ the 
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Giuseppe De Luca as Onegin. 


Drawings by Ellen Graham Anderson. 
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. News: 


Photo by White Studio. 
ENRICO PASSALACQUA, 
Tenor. 
reviewer of the Register, who said: “She will unquestion- 
ably have a brilliant future.” 
Mr. Passalacqua, he shared 


In the case of the tenor, 

honors with Miss Boxton, for the critics regarded him 
as highly, which may be gauged by the following from the 
Intelligencer: “The tenor has a voice of much merit. He 
sang with excellent effectiveness and his voice showed 
great flexibility as well as considerable power.” 

Even more enthusiastic was the reviewer of the Daily 
“A beautiful tenor voice with the real ecstatic 
His tone is pure, the breathing and con- 
sequently the phrasing fine. He is a tenor with the real 
‘bel canto.’ He opened with the trying ‘Il Mio Tesoro’ 
(Don Giovanni), which he sang with fine control and 
good effect. The cavatina from ‘Faust’ was loved by the 
audience. The next group opened with his singing, ‘Oh 
Portami Via,’ a very musical setting of a lovely Italian 
poem. Campanari is the composer and the song met with 
instant success. 

“Passalacqua’s singing of ‘Lucevan le Stelle’ from 
(‘Tosca’) showed the really beautiful quality of the voice. 
He responded to encores after this group.” 

The Register said: “He possesses a beautiful tenor 
voice that is rich, clear and flexible.” 

Miss Boxton and Mr. Passalacqua have been engaged 
te appear in grand opera in Italy, during the coming 
winter and will sail for Europe in October. 

Earl Mitchell, the accompanist, also came in for his 
part of the audience’s applause. S. 


Italian quality. 


THREE STARS IN “EUGENE ONEGIN” 
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Jlaudia Muzio as Tatiana, 


[See story on page 5.] 
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National Opera Club Gives Concert and Ball 


An operatic concert, followed by a ball, in the ballroom 
of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, March 25, began with the 
chorus of the bacchantes (“Philemon”), sung with delicacy 

the selected voices making up this choral, under the 
direction of Mr. Sapio. Singing everything from mem- 
ory, they were also heard in Massenet’s “The Fairies,” in 
which the soprano solo was sung by Courty Rossi- Diehl, 
her high and soft tones being especially notable. The 
prison scene from “Faust” followed, Selma Siegel’s bright 
soprano voice, Albert Rappaport’s musical and _ refined 
tenor, and Dillon Shallard’s robust bass making it highly 
successful. Mme. De Vere Sapio united with Rita Del 
Sarto in-a duet from “Le Cid,” which so greatly ,pieased 
the audience that a portion had to be repeated. The clear 
and ever “eg are tones of Mme. Sapio were a delight 
to all. Mlle. Del Sarto sang an aria by Gluck, showing a 
voice of unusual range united with musical temperament, 
and received so much applause that the audience brought 
her back for two more songs; soft voice effects in “Some- 
one Is Calling” and a Russian berceuse were delightful. 
Albert Rappaport, who has a tenor voice of enjoyabie 
quality, united with distinct enunciation, was enthusiasti- 
cally applauded. Mr. Shallard’s singing of the slow aria 
from “Il Ballo” showed his unusual range and musical 
nature; he, too, was encored. Beatrice Moore and Mr. 
Sapio shared in the accompaniments, needless to say, in 
perfect sympathy with the singers. 

During the intermission President Von Klenne, made 
announcements, especially mentioning the club choral, all 
picked singers, which will welcome more members who 
desire the advantages of training under.Mr. Sapio. She 
spoke of the National Opera Club as being truly national 
in scope, a great movement, indorsing opera in English, 
and whose members are scattered over the entire United 
States. 

The ballroom looked beautiful, with the immense flags, 
the club white and gold banner, and the marble bust of the 
president in prominent place. The grand operatic costume 
ball will take place April 29, preceded by acts from “La 
Favorita.” 


Helen Moller Dancers’ Recitai 

Each of the many interpretations given by the Helen 
Moller Dancers at the beautiful Temple on Tuesday even- 
ing, March 23, was replete with charm; however, there 
were two among the solo dances that seemed to claim the 
largest amount of interest. One, entitled “A Fragment” 
(especially composed by J. Duke Richardson), was danced 
by a petite miss of about six years. With a rainbow hued 


scarf she was a picture of grace, and the audience per- 
suaded her to repeat the number. The other was “The 
Bubble,” given to a Brahms valse, in which the lovely 


dancer played with an iridescent balloon in such a capti 
vating manner that a repetition was necessary. 

There were several charming waltzes, the music being 
from Moszkowski, Herbert and Kreisler; a gavotte by 
Mozart, staccato etude by Friml, the Beethoven and Hoch- 
stein minuets, Frommel caprice, Chopin mazurka, prelude 
and nocturne, a serenade by Drigo, rondino by Kreisler, 
and Gluck musette. Significant characterizations in ges- 
ture and facial expression were given of Gluck’s “Or 
pheus” and “In the Elysian Fields”; “Asa’s Death,” 
Grieg; “The Long Road,” to the Beethoven sonata, No. 3, 


op. 10; “The Watersprite,”’ Warner; “The Huntress” 
(from Gounod’s “Faust”); “Nodding Ferns,” Helm; 
“Crossing the Brook,” to Moszkowski’s serenata, and “At 


the Brook,” Boisdeffre. Another number that was par- 
ticularly pleasing was “The Race,” by three dancers, to the 
music of Grieg’s “Hall of the Mountain King,” 
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Peace is here at last. Just as-in pre-war days, 
“Parsifal” is to be sung on Good Friday. 


A musical manager gives it as his opinion that 
the real mission of music critics is to create cus- 


tomers for concerts. 


Cincinnati need not look down upon New York 
any longer, now that we are to have our own music 
festival here, beginning April 6. 

The Schola Cantorum rises to remark that Wal- 
ter Damrosch is mistaken in claiming that the per- 
formance of Rachmaninoff’s “Springtime” at his 
coming spring festival will be its first presentation 
in America. The Schola Cantorum says it gave the 
work in March, 1916, under the title of “The Voice 
of Spring.” All right, boys, fight it out among your- 
selves. We are more interested in the struggle for 
the preservation of daylight saving. 


At last Maestrissimo Puccini has found a book 
that suits him and is busily at work on a new opera, 
“Sua Grandezza Sly” (His Excellency, Sly”). The 
book is by Gioacchino Forzano. The action takes 
place in London about 1600. The first act is very 
comic, the second “of a grand passionality,” and 
the third extremely dramatic. It sounds like a new 
“trittico” under a single title. Well, we wish him 
more luck than with the last one. 

nee 


It is very interesting to find an artist with the in- 
telligence to think up a distinct and novel program 
and the courage to give it. The Bach program 
which Dai Buell, the pianist, gave in Aeolian Hall 
on March 31, with the assistance of a string or- 
chestra under the leadership of William H. Humis- 
ton, in commemoration sf the two hundred and 
thirty-fifth anniversary of the master’s birth, stands 
out from among a string of programs the endless 
refrain of which is Chopin and Liszt, Liszt and 
Chopin. 


° 4 

The record of Mischa Elman’s present season in 
New York and its immediate vicinity shows a total 
of some twenty-five appearances, of which fifteen 
were in the city itself. In view of the fact that this 
is the twelith season since the young artist made 
his American debut, such crags | of lasting, or 
rather, increasing favor, stands without parallel in 
the annals of violin playing in America. In a study 
of this new phenomenon of popularity, it is difficult 
to estimate which item is of greater significance— 
the fifteen engagements within Manhattan’s limits, 
or the near-dozen appearances in cities scarcely an 
hour’s ride from the center. Thus there were two 
engagements in Newark, two in Brooklyn, and 
single ones in Bri rt and Stamford, Conn., Pat- 
erson, East Orange, Montclair, Plainfield and Eliza- 
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beth, N. J., and Mt. Vernon, Yonkers and Ossining, 
N. Y. Interesting repetitions within the city were 
the two appearances at the Sunday evening concerts 
at the Metropolitan Opera and four at the Sunday 
evening Hippodrome concerts, while Carnegie Hall 
was the scene of most of the others. 


There is a strong rumor, which the Musica. 
Courier is unable to confirm at the moment of 
going to press, that the Chicago Opera will make 
its 1921 New York appearances at the Manhattan 
Opera instead of the Lexington Theater as here- 
tofore. The former auditorium now is under the 
joint management of Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein and 
Fortune Gallo, and will house grand opera also in 
the early autumn when the San Carlo Company 
(under Gallo’s exclusive sponsorship) will give a 
five or six weeks’ season there. 

neniaietandpeconeaie 

John J. Hattstaedt, president of the American 
Conservatory, is determined to keep his fine insti- 
tution in the front line of America’s music schools. 
In the engagement of Josef Lhevinne and David 
Bispham for the coming season, the American 
teacher and artist-pupil is offered advantages un- 
dreamed of several years ago. Such an opportunity 
ought to appeal to every ambitious young musician. 
He will, for a comparatively modest outlay, receive 
a world of inspiration, enhance his prestige and 
enter upon his work with renewed vigor. 


omtiintl ibaa 

The announcement of the plans for the 1920-21 
season of the New (National) Symphony Orches- 
tra, on another page of this issue effectually dis- 
poses of the rumor that there is to be a consolidation 
of that orchestra and the New York Philharmonic. 
Such an arrangement is, however, by no means an 
impossibility the following year. . Next season the 
National Symphony is to give thirty pairs of con- 
certs, in place of the ten pairs of the present season. 
Indeed, of the making of music there is’ no end. 
But at that, the most interesting event of the next 
orchestral season will be the advent of Willem Men- 
gelberg, of Holland, as conductor of one-half of the 
National Symphony Orchestra concerts. 


saasceenlilpecaciinne 
It surely is a treat that Sir Thomas Beecham has 
been giving the Londoners in the season now run- 
ning at Covent Garden. Think of hearing in Eng- 
lish—so that you could almost tell what they really 
are about—*Parsifal,” “The Mastersingers,” “Tris- 
tan and Isolde,” “Tannhauser,” Bach’s “Phoebus 
and Pan,” Mozart’s “The Magic Flute,” “The 
Elopement from the Seraglio,” “The Marriage of 
Figaro,” Delius’ “Village Romeo and Juliet,” 
deLara’s “Nail,” and Bizet’s two least known works, 
“The Jolly Maids of Perth” and “Djamileh,” not 
to mention “Pagliacci,” “Faust” and “Samson and 
Delilah,” thrown in for good measure. Note that 
eight out of the fifteen works are German. Evi- 
dently Sir Thomas knows his London box office. 
aw Coenen 
Friend Josef Holbrook wrote us the other day 
saying that he feared America was too rich ever 
to produce a composer who will count. Josef, we 
take it, expects to count among British composers, 
even though the cold-hearted critic of the London 
Times does say: “The British Symphony Orchestra 
owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. Raymond Roze, and 
it was natural that they should pay it by producing 
his ‘Poem of Victory’ for violin and orchestra; but 
why pile on the agony by following it with Hol- 
brooke’s symphonic poem, ‘The Viking’? While we 
were listening to the ‘Poem of Victory’ we thought 
nothing else could be quite so dull, but Mr. Hol- 
brooke came on to conduct his own work and soon 
showed us how wrong we were to think that.” Boy, 
the ammonia bottle! - Quick! 
i Sa 
The following from the London Daily Telegraph, 
although it is not signed, is no doubt by Robin 
Legge, whose bright pen kept Mustcar Courter 
readers supplied with London chat during the war: 
The good old idea that he who drives fat oxen should 
himself be fat seems to be very much in the offing again. 
I refer to the amazing idea so prominent just now that if 
we are to have German songs sung in German we must 
have Germans to show us how. as anything ever so 
preposterous! I maintain that Gerhardt was a great ex- 
ception as a German interpreter of German song. Put 
her on one side and put these others on the other: Culp 
(Dutch), Sistermanns (Dutch), Stockhausen (Alsatian), 
Muehlen (Russian), Warlich (Russian), Mrs. Edward 
Speyer (a Kufferath from Brussels), Henschel (Pole), to 
mention but a few whose names leap to the mind, and 
where lies the profit? And this without regard the 
claims of Plunket Greene (Irish), Gervase Elwes (Eng- 
lish), David Bispham (American), Denis O'Sullivan 
(American), than whom no singers ever got more into the 
heart of the German lied, nor sang German with greater 
purity of accent or distinction of style. No, no. The 
theory of the fat driver of fat oxen is as fatuous now as 
in Dr. Johnson’s day, and I see no good whatever in it. 
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Jean de Reszke, still active and vigorous despite 
his seventy years and the blow caused by the death 
of his only son, sacrified for his adopted country 
in the great war, is teaching at Nice on the Rivera 
this winter and will probably not return to Paris 
until next winter, if then. e will continue to give 
lessons at Nice until June, going then to Salso- 
maggiore, Italy, for a course of the baths there, 
and following that with a summer motor frip 
through Spain. A De Reszke pupil has just made 
a hit at the Opera-Comique, ais, in a leading 
role in “La Rotisserie de la Reine Pédaque,” the 
latest success there. She is a young Welsh woman. 
Among the De Reszke pupils disciples now at Nice 
is " young American tenor of whom he expects 
much, _ 4 


—o— : 4 

Regarding Paris and German music, the Boston 
Transcript says : “Classical German music has come 
back in fl to. the concert halls. Alike at the 
Colonne, the Pasdeloup and the Lamoureux con- 
certs, Bach, Beethoven, Weber and Wagner abound. 
Monsieur Rhéné-Baton has filled an entire program 
with German music and Monsieur Pierné lately 
ventured a whole scene from Wagner’s ‘Rheingold.’ 
What, what does the great and oe Rabaud say— 
he would play no Wagner at the Symphony Con- 
certs: in Boston?” By the way, Strauss’: “Don 
Juan”*was given in London on March 6, ry te 
composer’s “Death and Transfiguration” on March 


_ 16, and Mischa Leon’s recital had Schubert and 


Schumann songs, delivered in German. 
If Europe seems to regard the war as over, why 
does America keep it up? i 


And still the symphony movement—advocated so 
long, so heartily and so consistently by the MusIcaL 
CourIER—continues to spread. The latest city to 
joint the ranks is Nashville, Tennessee. Congratu- 
lations, Nashville, and good wishes! Through the 
efforts of the Nashville Symphony Society and espe- 
cially through its president and founder, George 
Pullen Jackson, a body of fifty-six players is in 
active rehearsal, under the direction of A. F. Henkel 
of the Ward-Belmont School. Our correspondent, 
in reporting the formation of the orchestra, adds 
that “it is not expected that this organization will 
rank with the great orchestras of the country, but 
sincere programs of real musical merit will be 
offered” for the improvement of musical taste and 
knowledge in the community. Bravo! Nothing 
could be finer for every community of the size of 
Nashville than the establishment of a similar orches- 
tra with such modest but highly praiseworthy ends. 

omen nannies 


As the symphony and opera seasons gradually 
draw to a close, it is appropriate to observe what 
marked impression in both those fields has been 
made by the American composer, Henry Hadley. 
Besides the substantial recognition accorded his 
“Cleopatra’s Night,” at the Metropolitan Opera, 
Messrs. Stransky, Bodanzky and Stokowski have 
all tendered him the baton at Carnegie Hall, where 
he led the Philharmonic, the New Symphony and 
the Philadelphia orchestras respectively in perform- 
ances of his tone poem “Salome,” his overture 
“Othello” and his symphony, “The Seasons.” The 
Metropolitan conductor, Mr. Papi, also yielded to 
the composer one of the later performances of 
“Cleopatra's Night.” The public became conscious 
of a great object lesson—the aspect of an American 
conductor of routine and finest accomplishment liv- 
ing here in his own land unplaced, and this at the 
very hour of the announcement of a coming acquisi- 
tion from abroad. The incident has already 
brought forth much comment. 


ne |; 

_ Somebody in Italy with a passion for vital sta- 
tistics has been digging out facts about the longev- 
ity of musicians. The figures cover the period 
from 1870 to the present day and the statistician 
claims that 4,113 “musicians and singers” have 
passed away during those years, though just what 
standard he chose to set for these “musicians and 
singers” we do not know. He was able to get ex- 
act figures on 3.737, of them and found that the 
average length of life was 61 years—very high as 
compared to many professions and to the average 
length of human life, which, with infant mortality 
reckoned in, is set at slightly over thirty years, if 
memory serves us right. In this same period no 
less than four musicians attained the unusual age 
of one hundred years, the singers Elisa Farnes, who 
died in 1884, aged 105 years; the conductor G. G. 
Hif ¢ Hof?) of Baden, 103 years; the famous man- 
uel Garcia, 101 years; and Benedetto Gazzotti of 
Turin, 100 years. There were sixty-seven suicides 
included in the total deaths listed above, the great 
majority. of self-destroyers being singers. 
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VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief- 





Getting Our Capra Hircus 

Today the telephone will ring at various times 
in this office and we will be told that— 

The Metropolitan Opera is to put up a new build- 
ing. 
i" National Conservatory is to be voted by Con- 
gress. 

Caruso will not return to New York next season. 

Some orchestral players gave their -conductor a 
loving cup. 

The Metropolitan and Chicago Operas are to 
combine. 

Ditto the Philharmonic and the New Symphony. 

Mary Garden kissed Geraldine Farrar. 

A critic applauded at a concert. : 

There was an empty seat at a McCormack recital. 

Richard Strauss is revising the hymn book. 

A grand opera by an American netted $500 for 
its composer. 

A Newark, N. J., phonograph owner has no Galli- 
Curci record. 

Victor Herbert wrote only thirty-nine musical 
comedies this year. 

Tenors have formed a union for the suppression 
of the claque. 

“Dardanella” is interpolated in ‘“Parsifal.” 

The trumpets in the “Aida” procession blow not 
a single sour tone. 

Fortune Gallo has bought the Standard Oil Co. 

There is a greater tonal journal in the world than 
the MusicaL CourIER. 

And then we will remember that it is April Fool’s 
Day. 

Golden Words 

Samuel Chotzinoff, the ‘at the piano” of the 
Heifetz recitals, has been inquiring about the price 
of Central Park, the Woolworth Building, and the 
Imperator—the last named for private yacht pur- 
poses. The reason for Chotzinoff’s intended ex- 
travagance lies in the fact that he wrote the words 
of “Drop Me a Line,” the. song hit in Efrem Zim- 
balist’s new musical comedy, “Honey Dew,” and he 
expects his royalties to put a severe strain on the 
available gold supply of our land. 


The Musical Who’s Zoo 


Dear Mr, LieBLinG: ‘ 
I enclose a critique which appeared in the Grand Rapids 
Herald under date of March 18. I claim that this idea of 
placing a concert audience in the animal kingdom is a new 
one. Cordially yours, 
Joun W. BEATTIE. 

The critique referred to reads as follows: 

The musical event of the season occurred last night at 
Powers’ Theater, when the New York Philharmonic or- 
chestra was heard, under the leadership of Josef Stransky, 
under the auspices of the Mary Free Bed guild. i 

After a season arid of musical events, this splendid 
evening was like giving a lion a taste of blood. At the 
close of the performance, those in the audience were roar- 
ing for more. However, they reluctantly left the theater 
hungry, and went growling to their nests. 

The idea is great and should be encouraged. We 
have’ heard Carrefio referred to as the “lioness of 
the piano,” Bloomfield-Zeisler as “the tigress of the 
piano,” De Pachmann as the “puma of the piano.” 
Mary Garden frequently is called feline, and has 
been described also as gliding about like a panther- 
ess. We know prima donnas who resemble baby 
elephants, and tenors, baritones, and bassos who 
bawl like bulls. “Serpentine” is a frequent term 
of description for operatic sopranos who do Thais, 
Carmen, or other roles requiring arm manipulation, 
and technic of the hip. Then we have those musi- 
cal personages, Wolf, Behr, Loewe (lion), Fuchs 
(fox), Ochs (ox), Gallo (cock), Huhn (chicken). 
Hahn (rooster), Vogel (bird), Volpe (fox), Hart, 
Strauss (ostrich), Byrd, Bird, and Bull—any 
others ? 

nme 
The Modern Menace 

Pupil—* Professor, I would like to study with you 
Ornstein’s ‘Impressions of Chinatown’ and ‘Wild 
Men’s Dance.’ ” 

Professor Oldfogy (seratching his head)—‘Well 
—er—of course—but, ahem!—perhaps you’d rather 
take up Beethoven’s ‘Andante favori’ or one of 
those lovely Schubert impromptus.” 

Weeding the Garden 

Benjamin De Casseres, in an admirably and justly 
enthusiastic review of Huneker’s latest brilliant es- 
says, “Bedouins,” selects only one of the papers for 


adverse criticism, and it is the opening one, on Mary 
Garden, to-whom the author dedicated his book. 
calling her “la trés belle, la trés bonne, la trés chére.” 
Mr. De Casseres writes: “Although it is, in a way, 
an admirable thing for a critic to possess the cour- 
age of sometimes bellowing his enthusiasms to the 
world a la Victor Hugo, doesn’t Mr. Huneker lay 
it on just a little too thick in re Garden? Is he not 
afraid of erotic katzenjammer? As love letters to 
Mélisande, Thais, Monna Vanna, Isolde, Cleopatra, 
Mary, these chapters would rank high as literature ; 
but, somehow, to see them in print, addressed to a 
woman who will be totally forgotten when Patti and 
Duse will still remain household words, seems like 
the beatification of the lesser by the greater.” 


Variationettes 


In line with the modern popularization of titles 
for stage material, Suetonius Saltash suggests that 


. “Aida” be changed to “The Kid of the Pyramids” 


or “They Died in the Cellar ;” “Parsifal” be made 
“The Fool’s Mission” or “99 Per Cent. Pure ;” 
“Manon” be known as “No Mother to Guide Her ;” 
and “La Juive” be dubbed “Laved in Oil,” or “The 
Price She Paid.” 
eR 
As the price of haircuts is to be $1 soon, the 
fearful menace arises that the long locked pianist 
may come back into fashion. 
eRe 
And by the way, if all the wages are being raised, 
why not also the wages of sin? 
eRe 
The only thing that can’t go any higher is Tetraz- 
zini’s voice. 


zerme*e 

One solution of the Wagnerian question is, that 
when we make peace with Germany, we force them 
to cede Wagner to us. 

eRe”, 

’ Chas. H. Ditson & Co, announce a new musical 
instrument, a banjo-ukulele. If it becomes epi- 
demic, we announce our permanent departure for 
the top of Popocatapeti. 

eRe, 

Europe at last is according our nation a musical 
place in the sun. “Jazz,” and American musical 
comedies are all the rage across the water. 

RRR : 

By the way, a noted American symphonic writer 
who asks us to conceal his identity until time estab- 
lishes definitely whether or not “jazz” is to figure 
seriously in our art music, refers to that form of 
tonal expression as “musical Mulligatawney.” 

ere 

A man aged tor died in Chester, Pa., the other 
day. In his ante mortem statement he declared: “T 
am still trying to figure out how it was possible for 
Alberich to walk about unconcernedly on the bottom 
of the very wet river in ‘Rhinegold’ and to be drag- 
ged into it and drowned by the Rhine Maidens in 
‘Gotterdammerung.’ ” 

nrme*e 

The chief movers for the new all-American sym- 
phony orchestra in Boston are Jean Bedetti, Fred- 
eric Denager, Gustay Heim, Albert Sand, George 
Wendler. 

nee 

One reason why we do not believe that Chalia- 
pine died of starvation in Russia last year, is be- 
cause we had a card from him several days ago, 
written from Moscow, and dated February 2, 1920. 

nee 

One of the New York critics writes: “Yes. Mary 
Garden is right, except that we are not dried-up, 
but simply dry. That’s what makes us so gol darned 
wild.” 

eRe, 

When an orchestra strikes, the only way for the 
drummer to strike is to stop striking. 

nee 


The esteemed Times asks, referring to recent lit- 
erary censorships: “Is any Book Safe?” And in 
view of our war experiences, is any music safe? 

eRe 

All the newspapers have been fussing many col- 


‘umns’ worth about the arrival of Carpentier, the 


French pugilist. It makes one remember the pages 
and pages of tributes, interviews and photographs 
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which they published when Rachmaninoff came over 
here from Europe about a year ago. Or did they 
forget to publish mem 


Actually overheard : 
Gina: ‘Kreisler hates to be applauded.” 
Leo; “Yes, he stuffs cotton in his ears so as not 


to hear it.” LEONARD LIEBLING, 
ee a 


MUSICO—THERAPY 


J. Landseer Mackenzie, contributor of many spe- 
cial articles to the Musica Courter, has sent us 
the following letter : 


The Editor, Musical Courier: 

_ An appeal is being made to musicians to give their serv- 
ices in civilian hospitals on the plea that “music in the 
hospitals has proved itself to be of such wonderful thera- 
peutic value that the doctors are very anxious to have ‘it 
continued.” This is perfectly right as far as it gos, but 
why should musicians whose services have a recognized 
price be expected to give them free when they have an 
admittedly enhanced value in therapeutics? Other thera- 
peutic agents are not free to the general public, so why 
should musicians who enter this field be the only ones 
whose services have no monetary value? Neither hos- 
pitals, nor doctors are charitable institutions. 

Everyone knows the kindheartedness and generosity of 
musicians in responding to appeals for their charity, and 
also that in some cases these are acceded to for purposes 
of free advertisement. On this latter account many people 
do not hesitate to commandeer the services of lesser known 
artists. But in this matter of hospital work the case is 
quite different, for the service demanded is definitely stated 
to be an adjunct of the medical profession. 

The sight of suffering is not pleasant to anyone, and is 
hard to face with equanimity except in cases where habit 
and training has somewhat blunted the susceptibilities. 
Artists are, and must be, very sensitive people, and on this 
account they are less fitted to come in contact with the 
atmosphere of sickness than more ordinary mortals. 
Therefore, if music is demanded in therapeutic work, the 
artist should receive correspondingly higher pay than if 
the conditions are thoroughly harmonious to him. In 
war time this class of musical service was another matter ; 
it was gladly given for patriotic reasons and love of the 
boys who had given so much. Moreover, the atmosphere 
of a military hospital is very different to that of a gen- 
eral hospital. 

The price of almost every other kind of service has gone 
up, and if a practical value be added to the esthetic side 
of music it should certainly command its price according- 
ly. Music should have a legitimate commercial value in 
therapeutics, and lead to the opening of a special field for 
musicians willing to devote themselves to the healing side 
of their art. Until the arts are endowed by the state or 
by private wealth, they must of necessity be commercial 
and their marketable value be recognized. Here in thera- 
peutic work a practical use for music has been found which 
requires a thorough understanding of its science. 

_If this branch of art is lightly undertaken without spe- 
cial preparation for a scientific selection of material the 
chances of getting really beneficial music are lessened, and 
the musical profession is again cheapened and imposed 
upon. This new field should not be allowed to degenerate 
into a charity dependent upon individual caprice. A proper 
and recognized price for this kind of work would encour- 
age artists to give it serious attention for co-operation 
with medical science, 

This is a very large subject which is as yet merely in 
the experimental stage. The therapeutic value of music is 
of tremendous importance to the race, and it is a science 
which should be encouraged and supported by serious study 
and financial backing. Music affects the nervous system 
m various ways, and clinics are required in which experts 
in both musical and medical science can collaborate for the 
analysis of causes and effects. 

An open discussion on this subject from the musicians’ 
point of view might prove of interest and instruction, 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) J. LANpDseeR MACKENZIE, 

New York, March 17. 

The Musicat Courter agrees with the author of 
this letter on the whole, although some hospitals 
that do great good are charity institutions and in 
the case of these, an artist who wished to volunteer 
would be perfectly justified in doing so. However, 
it is our firm opinion that all this musico-therapy 
is to a considerable extent but one of those fads 
that have crept into medicine from time to time, 
ever since there was such a thing as medicine ; that 
music has any direct curative value, except that it 
may divert the patient’s mind from himself, we 
doubt ; and the trouble with most music-therapists 
is, as we have previously pointed out, that almost 
without exception they know much more about 
therapy than about music. Further, the volunteer 
talent that visits hospitals is very apt to be of an 
exceedingly scratchy order; really good artists are 
too busy or rightly disinclined to work without re- 
muneration, and we will guarantee, that, whether 
or not good music has a helpful effect in medicine, 
bad music cannot but affect adversely infants, in- 
valids and the perfectly healthy as well. 

A MATTER OF CHOICE 

Ernest Newman remarks in the’ Manchester 
(England) Guardian that “Brahms is one of the 
very few men who can bestow a masculine caress 
in music.” Some of us would prefer the attentions 
of Mary Garden as Thais or Geraldine Farrar as 
Zaza. 
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A PHILHARMONIC RECORD 


Philharmonic delights are over for the season, 
that orchestra closing its 1919-20 New York series 
last Sunday before an audience as large and jubil- 
ant as the many others which attended practically 
all the concerts of the organization. The Philhar- 
monic worked 146 days, and gave ninety-eight con- 
certs in twenty-five cities. This was its seventy- 

The Tribune critic compiled a list to show how 
the taste has changed from twenty-nine years ago 
to the present day: 


1919-20. 1890-91. 

PG Lov eVowde bw shed to ys stmadee I 0 
MD cde nes cieevadhd dhe cbs 8 8 
on we on b oe Soa 2 2 
RS EEA AY 7 2 
STs: Dash n-ee ER wKonee eke h 6s 2 2 
TN . ci asd 0cbissOnttastese I 0 
DT Lic stves sae xbdaenact sees I 0 
SEMEL. voces cveasbetasedoeer I 0 
SR. in c'ts¥c0sdy ss obennvyes 6ae0 0 4 
BOOED 6 ccc Vauanedovdestpe tase I 0 
BER oc Ta vanv biebd wed bes omtus I 7) 
SEE odin gach nn tov unnogueaee 4 4 
EPS, ones oi-chxenees 004060008 1 0 
EN’ 20s sobs te cued aha aeens 9 I r) 
ES ook suave Cb vedbeneveet? 2 2 
EEE vides h cas nnanes abddoeotne I 0 
EE EE noes 50 44 oneeey 2 I 
Goldmark, Rubin .............-. I 0 
SEED > wwe asoun 00 06 bes ee ebb enevns 2 oO 
Hadley Veit abehesstn ves cenkee I i) 
SEE iss cokb wah i ceceendaaueeas 1 0 
PME 1. .cicensica se etaces oe I rf) 
footie Ve aa ears Via eye seaee 0 2 

a, UOGGUUEN pot pecbecesenss 7) 2 
SE RS RS i eat pas I 0 
SNE Need ich oodpeveneseatessees 5 2 
Eo. . Satineekdodeee ee 2 2 
EE 2a) <i bawesedess ti x6 i) 2 
PEGIUTED, coscesccevenecstece I 0 
SE’ ycaadebemeeutes¥ Godse? 44 2 K 
EE 5 co th eens on dacunuarts re 0 2 
stan tns es bse dudaunnes + I rt) 
NEE” 5 coc esesespoaniass 4 0 
ES co cuhicad thi akeipewabeevks 0 2 
MNES CasUueed coves ce bbesoecens® I 0 
i e. ake asa rip iekeese o> 1 0 
EE tae Ad SRR ae I rt) 
Rimsky-Korsakoff ...........+6 2 o 
SD his Sue co Clade siaw oud Gaekes I 0 
OE. obec osd cera babbeo be I 6 
NE OE OTP TT Eee 4 0 
SS EEE PORE 0 2 
SG RETR ape 0 2 
OE . 00s ¢éaebees0ese 2 0 
RR RRR aR ae ea el 2 2 
EE, oi COE ate eek Sate 2 10 
EER occk Jecan neyo eo gsdsesene 3 7) 
ee eke a seeuneheds I 0 
Re as tk ad bade ae 0 2 
TURN, Nicces-ockevaessues 12 4 
BARR A et ae 25 
NT 25.00 sisiaepancadebastesets-s I I 


The index is very misleading. First of all, Bach 
is neither more nor less popular now than he was 
twenty-nine years ago. Berlioz certainly has lost 
his former vogue. Dvorak’s following has in- 
creased, and so has Franck’s. Glinka is almost un- 
known to the average music lover, The elder Gold- 
mark was the rage in 1891 and is practically for- 
gotten now. Grieg was in general demand two de- 
cades ago. Haydn has not widened his popularity 
of recent years. Nor has Liszt. Mendelssohn's 
present standing is not to be compared with that 
of the past, The Strauss estimate is all wrong. 
Wagner’s contemporary concert vogue here is due 
to the ban on his operatic works. 

Henry T. Finck, in his valedictorian remarks on 
the Philharmonic season, has this to say: 

Se much depends on the conductor. Philharmonic 
audiences are lucky to have Stransky. Figures talk. 
Since he was engaged the subscription list has almost 
trebled, having grown from $30,000 to $85,000. It is also 
significant that out of forty-four concerts given here this 
season thirty-six had sold out houses, and sometimes (as 
last Thursday) the standing room has been as crowded 
as it is at the Metropolitan when Caruso sings. In con- 
nection with these facts, read the following letter received 
from Mr. Stransky. 

Apropos, regarding the recent stories of a Phil- 
harmonic-New Symphony merger, it is not general- 
ly known that Josef Stransky played an active and 
interesting role in the negotiations. He writes: 

There was some discussion in the papers on the subject 
of the merger between the Philharmonic Society and the 
newly founded National Symphony Orchestra. My name 
was mentioned several times, but in a way that might 
create a wrong impression, I want to point out that I 
strongly advocated the merger, as I thought the strong 
financial backing of the new organization might help the 
Philharmonic iety. In order to avoid any complica- 
tion arising from my contract, I offered my resignation 
to the board of directors of the Philharmonic 
and this is the letter I have received as an answer: 
Dear Mr. Stransky: 

At a meeting of the board of directors held yesterday, 
the president read a letter from you containing an offer 
of r resignation as conductor of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, 

The matter was at once taken into consideration and 
a resolution regarding it was ordered spread upon the 


iety, 
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minutes of the board of directors, a copy of which I am 
requested to send to you. It was resolved: 

“That the directors thoroughly appreciate the kindly 
spirit in which Mr. Stransky has offered his resignation 
and thank him for his unselfish consideration of the in- 
terests of the society. Having regard, however, to the 
excellent work which he has contributed for nine years 
in building up the orchestra to its present state of per- 
fection, the evident high regard in which he is held by 
the public, as evidenced by the patronage which the con- 
certs receive, and looking only to the best interests of the 
society, the directors unanimously decline to accept the 
resignation and record their entire confidence in Mr. 
Stransky, his work and his devotion and give him their 
unqualified support.’” 


Pee eae 
SINGING IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Songs should never be sung in a language the 
audience can understand, for the story always de- 
tracts from the full effect of the singer’s beautiful 
tone. Besides, no great poet ever wrote words to 


be sung. Consequently the words of songs are rub- 


bish anyhow. 

And moreover, when singing a foreign language 
the singer is at liberty to change a thin or unpleas- 
ant vowel into a full-toned sound, as no one but a 
foreigner can tell whether the language is. properly 
pronounced or not. When singing in the language 
of the audience the pronunciation must be attended 
to, and this is a positive nuisance to a vocalist. 

A foreign language, too, lends an undeniable tang 
of romance to a song. No man of imagination could 
hear a cradle song sung in the Aztec language 
without being wafted away at once to early Mex- 
ico, where Acamapichtle and Huitzilihuitzin and 
Montezuma-Ilhuicamina spoke the lovely language 
and heard it sung at their babies when they re- 
quired cradle songs. The English language, which 
is stretched and warped into a thousand dialects 
throughout the world, lacks the romantic touch, of 
course: It is the language we talk in, and do busi- 
ness with, and use at restaurants, and converse in 
during the performance of foreign operas. How 
could we possibly be soothed with plain words about 
babies and rest and slumber ? 

Wotan’s “Farewell” must be sung in the mother 
tongue of the Norse gods of Walhalla, which un- 
doubtedly was Wagnerian German. Wotan and 
Siegfried and Fafner could never have understood 
a word of English. That peculiar language would 
have seemed excessively romantic to them. 

French, likewise, is excellent for American and 
English singers. No one but a native ever pro- 
nounces French perfectly. The language therefore 
gains a mouthy substance when pronounced by Eng- 
lish speaking singers, a substantial body, which is 
always lacking in the sounds emitted by a French 
singer. An English accent in French always sug- 
gests culture, refinement, travel, something chic and 
very recherché, and French songs therefore should 
always have a place on every song recital program. 
Never mind what the music for those French lyrics 
sounds like. That is unimportant. 

Italian naturally implies bel canto. No language 
is quite as bel in first class canto effects as Italian 
is. And the beauty of the Italian language is that 
the words are not required to mean anything what- 
soever. A few exclamations of Ah! a prolonged run 
on No, no, no, no, no, followed by si, si, si, si, si, 
with a flourish on poco and fa—and there you are. 
Every tone has vocal charm, which, of course, is 
the end and aim of all true singing. We are always 
glad to hear of American vocal students who learn 
to sing in the Italian language exclusively, for we 
then know that they will be unable to sing English 
properly, which language, as we said before, should 
never be sung to English and American audiences. 
The proper place for English is on the programs of 
French and German singers. It acquires a piquant 
staccato on the one hand, and a rolling ponderosity 
on the other which make English delightfully ro- 
mantic and picturesque in Paris and Berlin. 

It is hardly necessary for us to dwell upon the 
desirability of Japanese as a vehicle for song. Al- 
mond eyes, geisha girls, cherry blossoms, and all 
that sort of thing, simply dance before us at the 
mention of the word. Why has Japanese been so 
much neglected? Polish and Bohemian are both 
highly recommended by Swedes and Sicilians, par- 
ticularly as those languages do not sound nearly as 
bad as they look. 

If there are any American or English singers, 
however, who will persist in singing in English 
after reading our weighty reasons for singing in 
foreign languages, we hope that they at least will 
take the precaution of learning to pronounce the 
English language. It is a great mistake to be only 
half enderitedd ' by the audience, and no song with 
printed English words should be mistaken for Flem- 
ish when sung. We cannot tell precisely why it 
should not, but the fact remains. 


‘Gregory Mason. 
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A MISTAKE 


We are in sympathy with the — purpose of 
the Society for the Publication of American Music, 
which proposes to undertake each year the publica- 
tion of a few works by American composers, com- 
positions of such a character as to have no possible 
commercial value, although deserving printing from 
the standpoint of artistic worth. But we are not 
impressed by the society’s first examination which 
resulted in the choice of a string quartet by Alois 
Reiser and a sonata for clarinet and piano by Daniel 
Leaving aside the question as to 
whether or not Mr. Resier, foreign born and a nat- 
uralized citizen only the last few years, is to be 
classed as an American composer, his work is un- 
doubtedly good, for it is the quartet which won 
honorable mention, i. e., second place, in the first 
Berkshire competition, two years ago. But Daniel 
Gregory Mason is one of the directors of the society 
and good taste should have prompted him to remain 
out of the competition. Further, our idea of the 
reason for the foundation of the society was not 
that it ‘should sponsor the publication of works by 
such men as Mason, whose compositions, always 
pedantic and uninspired although well made, have 
been in the catalogues of American publishers for 
the last twenty years, but that it should introduce 
new and promising men of ability. We see no rea- 
son to pay $5 annually to help Daniel Gregory 
Mason publish some compositions of his that have 
undoubtedly been turned down by his regular pub- 
lishers, but we should be glad to assist as a member 
in the. encouragement of young and genuine talent. 
In no way do we question the fairness of the com- 
petition. The fact that the examination was con- 
ducted by William Burnett Tuthill,. secretary of the 
society, guarantees its honesty and the selection was 
made by a competent jury who listened to the com- 
positions without knowing the identity of the com- 
posers. But on the list of officers, directors and 
advisory board we notice the names of no less than 
nine other well-known American composers beside 
Mr. Mason. There can be no question but that the 
society has made a mistake in publishing in its first 
issues a work by one of its own directors, however 
good it may be; and if the name of a second direc- 
tor should appear as the winner of the second ex- 
amination, when that comes, the society will at once 
jeopardize its standing beyond repair. 


Pa ven 


NEW ORGAN MONTHLY 


The first number of the American Organ Monthly 
has just been received, decked out in a most attrac- 
tive cover, quiet and in good taste. Inside, the jour- 
nal is just as attractive. ‘ There is an editorial intro- 
duction by Edward Shippen: Barnes, who will 
conduct the paper for the publishers, The Boston 
Music Co.; an article on “Present Day Tendencies 
in Organ Music,” in which Harold Vincent Milligan 
discusses illuminatingly the radical change in the 
style of organ music automatically brought about by 
the improvement in organ construction; and three 
organ compositions. The first of these three works 
is one by an American (a happy thought of the 
publishers in introducing their new monthly), Leo 
Sowerby’s “Carillon,” a melodious, attractive num- 
ber, without being in any way banal. The other two 
are, a Bach pastorale, adapted by E. Harold Geer, 
and a “Woodland Idyl” by Stanley T. Reiff. The en- 
graving and printing are of the highest quality. The 
American Organ Monthly will fill a needed want. 
In style and selection of material, there is nothing 
to compare with its first number, and the standing 
of the editor and publishers is a guarantee that it 
will be kept up to the high standard it sets for itself. 
It affords organists the opportunity to obtain an 
up-to-date repertory at a most reasonable price. 


omnia omasione 


CERTAINLY 


It is wiser for a composer to write a striking 
work than to begin striking for his rights. In fact, 
it is useless for him to strike at all as a means of 
courting justice, for the courts of justice are ever 
ready to look after the interests of the man who 
is struck. What more can a composer demand than 
to be paid by piece work? And many of the peace 
works that were turned out during the past year’s 
celebrations ought to be*taxed and not rewarded. 
Besides, the American composer, notwithstanding 
all his talk about democracy, is an ardent believer 
in the royalty system. Consequently, as the great 
mass of the public is not composed of composers, 
it is of no practical value to make overtures to a 
minority which is not in unison and never can be 
in harmony with the general march of events. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 


Muzio, De Luca and Martinelli Score at “Eugen One- 
gin” Premiére—“Carmen” and “Zaza” Again with 
Farrar—Spalding, Morgana and Amato at 
Sunday Concert 

(Continued from page 5.) ; 
There is very little typically Russian music in it, scarcely 
anything beyond the choruses of the opening scene. 
Perhaps just on this account. It is cosmopolitan music, 
with rather a strong Italian leaning, emphasized surely 
by the fact that it was sung in Italian at the Metropolitan 
by Italian artists. Speaking on principle, operas not given 
at the Metropolitan in the original language, should be done 
in English. (Easton, Harrold, and Whitehill or Chal- 
mers would have done it very well, at that!) But Italian 
it was, Signor Gatti himself informing the writer that no 
less than a half dozen famous Italian baritones, with 
Battistini and Cottogni at their head, had delighted the 
Russians in it; also that the Italian version used was pre- 
pared in Russia itself, whence he drew his material twenty 
years ago. The height of Tschaikowsky’s music is reached 
in the letter scene, one long, finely developed aria for 
Tatiana. Lenski (tenor) has two arias, one in the opening 
scene, and another just before his death in the duel, one 
of the opera’s best numbers. Onegin himself has a long 
solo speech to Tatiana, rejecting her advances, which, 
however, is not of the opera’s best music. Except for 
that, he has little sglo work, but is busy in most of the 
ensemble and concerted numbers. The duet between him 
and Tatiana in the final scene is more dramatic than most 
of the other music, and the fine solo of Prince Gremine, 
just preceding it, had, as sung by Didur, the only Russian 
in the cast, more distinction than anything else in the 
score. There is a great deal of melody and good melody, 
at that; almost too much, in fact. The ear tires’ occasion- 
ally of the steady lyrical flow. It is by no means as dis- 
tinguished as much of the music of Tschaikowsky’s later 
years. The orchestration shows the usual master hand 
throughout. Especially noticeable is the lightness and 
clarity of the scoring, which, while never sounding thin, 
at the same time never drowns the solo voices. Tschai- 
kowsky was modest in his scoring in those days. There 
is only the old-fashioned double quartet of wood wind 
and no tuba with the brass. 

WELL PERFORMED. 

The performance—accepting its Italian atmosphere— 
was good. Claudia Muzio, as Tatiana, did quite her best 
work at the Metropolitan. She rose to great dra- 
matic heights in the letter scene and was prodigal with 
voice and emotion. Excellent work throughout, it was. 
Her acting was convincing in the scene of her rejection 
by Onegin and she gave real power to the final scene. 
It was a distinct triumph for the young Italian singer and 
she*deservedly won the greatest enthusiasm of the evening 
after the letter scene, being recalled time after time. Giu- 
seppe De Luca in the title role, sang and acted at his best. 
Vocally he was thoroughly satisfactory, though it does 
not lie in him to look the romantic figure that so in- 
stantaneously awoke Tatiana’s love. The role is an unsatis- 
factory one at the best and Mr. De Luca, one is convinced, 
made as much out of it as he could. The ideal combina- 
tion would, perhaps, be Mr. Scotti singing it with Mr. De 
Luca’s voice, were that possible. Generous and well de- 
served applause was his throughout. Martinelli was ex- 
cellent as Lenski—another shadowy and unsatisfactory 
figure. He poured out his beautiful tones generously and 
made his essentially undramatic aria in the duel scene as 
dramatic as possible. Didur dominated the one scene in 
which he appeared as Prince Gremine and gave one a 
better insight into Tschaikowsky’s music—though the aria 
is a bit weak—than most of the others. Bada sang his 
madrigal acceptably and acted well as the Frenchman, 
Triquet. It was a mistake to have three such mediocre 
singers as Frances Ingram (Olga), Flora Perini (Mme. 
Larina) and Kathleen Howard (the Nurse) together in 
one scene, though it happily did not last long. Miss 
Perini and Miss Howard acted competently, but Miss 
Ingram was awkwardness itself. Louis d’Angelo did his 
best in an impossible minor role and a ridiculous costume. 
Down in front Artur Bodanzky kept his eagle eye on 
orchestra and stage. If Tschaikowsky suffered at any 
point, it was not his fault. The orchestra played well, the 
chorus sang excellently and the ballet did its little capably. 
The stage management was good enough, though the 
crowds were rather messy and obtrusive. 

And, aside from Tschaikowsky’s music, Bodanzky, and 
the principal singers, credit for the success must go to 
Josef Urban. He had made some real scenic pictures 
this time, instead of scattering bits of architecture all over 
the stage, and they were appropriate and lovely. Nothing 
more wooing to a pastoral life has ever been seen on the 
stage than the delightful home-like garden and distant 
landscape of the first scene, where the peasant dances 
(the two tots from the ballet school covered themselves 
with solo honors) wove themselves about the great stack 
of glittering wheat. The interior scenes were all made 
with effective simplicity and the winter mill-pond looked 
genuinely cold. Mr. Urban must be left to settle with his 
own conscience the question as to whether Tatiana was 
likely to have a single bed in her bedroom (also a bust 
of Julius Caesar) in country Russia around 1825. It was 
a lovely bedroom, however, and beautiful sunlight that 
shone into it, after a night at least sixteen minutes long. 

All in all, the production was a credit to the Metropoli- 
tan and very welcome for its own sake. Tunes are a great 
relief in a time of melodic aridity. There was a great 
audience, which, while not wildly excited, thoroughly ap- 
proved of the whole work. Better, “Onyegin” is selling 
out for future performances, which proves more of its 
real interest than anything all the critics could write, pro 
or con. Just for the sake of being exact, be it mentioned 
that the performance took place at the Metropolitan on 
Wednesday evening, March 24, and that the work is the 
last novelty of the present season. Though given in con- 
cert form by Walter Damrosch some ten years or more 
ago, it had never been presented on the stage here. 

“Le Prophéte,” March 22 

On Monday evening, March 22, “Le Prophete”—that 

ever interesting opera of Meyerbeer’s—was repeated at the 
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Metropolitan Opera House. There was a large audience 
present that manifested great interest and enthusiasm. 
The worthy cast headed by Caruso as Jean of Leyden, 
Matzenauer as Fides and Muzio as Berthe rendered an all 
around artistic performance. Bodanzky conducted. 


“ZAZA,” Marcu 25 (MATINEE), 

The last performance of the season of “Zaza” was heard 
by a large and wholly responsive and attentive audience at 
a special matinee on Thursday afternoon, March 25. Judg- 
ing from the tremendous success with which the Leon- 
cavallo opera met this season, it is bound to be heard 
many times in the future. : 

Geraldine Farrar’s essayal of the title part will go down 
as one of her best roles. On Thursday afternoon, there- 
fore, she was very warmly received, as were Giulio Crimi, 
a lovely voiced Dufresne, and Pasquale Amato, whose 
portrayal of Cascart has at all times been worthy of the 
artist. The other parts were sung by the same artists as 
before, and Moranzoni conducted with spirit and his ac- 
customed skill, : 

“Marta,” MARCH 25. 

Thursday evening, March 25, “Marta” was repeated be- 
fore a capacity audience at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
The three principal leading roles, as before, were skill- 
fully sung by Enrico Caruso, Giuseppe De Luca and Maria 
Barrientos, All were in pre ae fine spirits and voice 
and the performance aroused frequent applause during the 
evening. 

“Biue Biro,” Marcy 26. 

Wolff’s rather unfortunate and thoroughly uninter- 
esting opera closed its season’s career here before a 
not overenthusiastic audience which sat patiently 
through the long stretches of well made but tedious 
music and very unvaried and monotonous action, The 
cast was excellent and the composer conducted. 


“CARMEN,” MARCH 27 (AFTERNOON). 

Geraldine Farrar and Giovanni Martinelli were received 
with much enthusiasm in their respective roles of 
cigarette girl and Don Jose, at the final performance of 
“Carmen” on Saturday afternoon, March 27, Clarence 
Whitehill, as Escamillo, did excellent work and Margaret 
Romaine, who was warmly applauded, proved an un- 
usually charming Micaela. Others in the cast included 
Marie Tiffany, Frasquita; Louise Berat, Mercedes; Paolo 
Ananian, Dancaire; Octave Dua, Remendado; Leon 
Rothier, Zuniga, and Mario Laurenti, Morales, Albert 
Wolff conducted. 

“Manon Lescaut,” Marcu 27 (EVENING). 

The Metropolitan has both of the “Manons” in its rep- 
ertory—two operas with but a single thought, so to say. 
It was Puccini’s version of the story that was provided 
on Saturday evening for the popular priced house, with 
Claudia Muzio, Scotti and Crimi.in the principal roles. 
Muzio is excellent in the title role, which was one of her 
star parts in Italy before she ever came here. She sings 
well and acts with an effectiveness that carries conviction. 
Scotti is always the polished gentleman as Lescaut, but 
Crimi has rather an uncertain evening vocally as Des 
Grieux. Nor is his acting effective. It seems as if Rha- 
dames must have been his first role, and all his others 
have the same gestures and movements. Why does the 
Metropolitan always select one of its third line singers 
for the “Musician,” who sings the madrigal in the second 
act? This charming bit of music is frequently encored— 
and even twice encored—when well sung, but at the Met- 
ropoiitan it never gets a hand. Papi conducted. 


SunpAy Eventnc Concert, Marcu 28. 

The Sunday evening concert brought forth such splendid 
soloists as Albert Spalding, violinist; Nina Morgana, so- 
prano, and Pasquale Amato, baritone, together with the 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, under the masterly direc- 
tion of Richard Hageman. 

Miss Morgana’s sweet, rich voice was heard to advantage 
in a thoroughly finished rendition of the “Caro Nome” aria 
from “Rigoletto,” and well deserved was the applause 
which followed her singing of the valse from Gounod’s 
“Mireille.” Miss Morgana was also heard in a duet with 
Mr. Amato—“Dunque io son,” from “The Barber of 
Seville.” The baritone was in fine voice, and in addition 
to this number sang with his usual skill several operatic 


solos. 

Albert Spalding played with individuality, beauty of tone 
and consummate technic Saint-Saéns’ B minor concerto. 
He concluded the program with a group of solos, with 
piano accompaniment by André Benoist, the first one being 
his own “Castles in Spain,” a delightful composition. His 
two other programmed numbers were the Chopin nocturne 
in E flat and the Wieniawski polonaise in A. 

Mr. Hageman’s excellent work as conductor at these 
Sunday evenings of music is so well known that no fur- 
ther comment need be made than that he fully maintained 
his splendid reputation at this, his latest, concert at the 
Metropolitan. 





Alleged Forger Uses Ponselle’s Name 


Marie de Salvo, known as “Marie, the Vamp,” was 
up before Magistrate Schwab, of New York, last week, 
charged with various offenses said to have been com- 
mitted here and in Philadlphia. This time Maria was 
said to have stolen clothes, but among the past errors 
she is accused of having made was that of forging 
checks and getting them cashed, representing ‘herself 
to be Rosa Ponselle, the Metropolitan star, and some- 
times calling herself Rosa’s sister, The hard hearted 
magistrate did not seem particularly impressed with 
her operatic ambitions sade held her in $5,000 for ex- 
amination by the grand jury. 


La Scala, Milan, to Reopen 


Arrangements have finally been made between the reg- 
ular subscribers and guarantors of La Scala, Milan, and 
the municipality of the city, whereby opera is assured 
for a period of nine years at that famous theater, which 
has been closed for the last two seasons; it will open 
beginning with the Christmas Carnival season.this year. 
There will be a minimum of fifty performances a year 
and the city grants a subsidy of 350,000 lire per year. The 
choice of the director has not yet been made. 


I SEE THAT— 


Over 3,000 my attended the Music Supervisors’ Con- 
vention in Philadelphia last week. 

John Ross Key, the last direct descendant of the author 
of “The Star Spangled Banner,” is dead, 

Londoners have heard eight German operas in English at 
Covent Garden this season. 

Ysaye and Elman give their joint recital at the Hippo- 
drome on Easter Sunday afternoon.’ 

William Bachrach advocates the teaching of typewriting 
to the accompaniment of talking machine music. 
Sergei Klibansky will hold master classes at the Cornish 

usic School in Seattle this summer, £ 

Mayo Wadler believes American popular music of today 
is by far the most vital to be found in any country. 

Arthur Claassen is dead. 

John Philip Sousa was Mortimer Wilson's inspiration to 
become a composer, 

The Bethlehem Bach Festival takes place at Lehigh Uni- 
versity on May 28 and 29. 

Victor Desautels has arranged a week of grand opera for 
Montreal, beginning April 19. 

H. D. Brenton, representing the A. F, M., calls the Boston 
Symphony a foreign institution on American soil. 
Frederic Fradkin was recalled many times at the first con- 

cert of the striking Boston musicians. 

It is rumored that the Chicago Opera will make its 1921 
New York appearances at the Manhattan Opera in- 
stead of the Lexington Theater. 

By the last of April the Gray-Lhevinnes will have filled 
seventy-five engagements on the Pacific Coast. 

Puccini is at work on a new opera—“Sua Altezza Sly.” 

John Hand returns to New York early this month after a 
very successful Western tour. 

Fred Patton sings at six festivals this season. 

L, d’Aubigne believes that now is the time for students to 
study abroad, as the American dollar is worth three 
times more today than it ever’ was. 

Fleck Brothers announce the formation of an All-Ameri- 
can Quartet. 

Winifred Byrd will play at the Hippodrome on the even- 
ing of April 11. 

Marguerite Fontrese sings in “Aida” at the Spartanburg 
Festival, together with Raisa, Lamont and Rimini, 

In every phase of its work music plays an important part 
in the activities of the Salvation Army. 

Henry H. Sawyer, husband of Antonia Sawyer, the New 

ork manager, died last Friday. 

Mr. and Mrs, Bicford will play their own suite for lute 
and guitar at the Teachers’ Convention in Atlanta, 

Nashville is to have a symphony orchestra. 

John Meldrum gives his second piano recital in Aeolian 
Hall on April 5, 

Convicts at Dannemora now have music at meals to quell 
mess hall rows, 

Tschaikowsky’s “Eugene Onegin” was produced for the 
first time in America at the Metropolitan March 24. 

Cecil Fanning will spend the summer in England. 

There were about 2,000 standees when Caruso appeared in 
concert at Pittsburgh. 

The striking Boston musicians claim to have a guarantee 
of $500,000 for the support of the new orchestra. 

The next concert of the Society of American Music Op- 
timists takes place on April 4. 

Before returning to New York, Maurice Dumesnil will 
tour South America, conducting and giving recitals. 

Richard Ordynski has resigned from the Metropolitan and 
plans to establish a national theater in Warsaw. 

The Philharmonic Society closed its seventy-eighth sea- 
son last Sunday. 

St. Olaf Lutheran Choir begins its tour of the East- 
ern States with a concert in Chicago, April 5. 

The works of Alois Reiser and Daniel Gregory Mason 
were selected for publication this season by the 
Society for the Publication of American Music. 

Hugo Riesenfeld says the motion picture is the best 
friend music ever had. 

Richard Strauss. superintended the rehearsals for the 
Berlin premiére of his “Die Frau Ohne Schatten.” 

The third season of the Columbia University free band 
concerts begins on June 7. 

W. Franke Harling was married to Lu Granda Salmoe 
Mayer on March 18. 

The first number of the American Organ Monthly has 

_ just been issued. 

Constance Beardsley returns to the East about June 1, 
having spent the winter on the Pacific Coast. 

Nevada Van Der Veer gives her first recital in Acolian 
Hall on Friday afternoon, April 9. 

Mrs. Morgan-Stephens has opened a piano and violin 
studio in New York. 

Paul Reimers makes records for the Edison Company. 

Madden, Hastings, Meldrum and Federlein pleased a 
thousand blind men at a recent concert. 

Umberto Sorrentino has returned to New York from a 
Southern tour. 

A large audience attended the chamber music concert 
at Aeolian Hall on March 28. 

Lynnwood Farnam gave four splendid organ recitals at 
the Fifth Avenue Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York. 

Frederick Gunster has been engaged for four appear- 
ances at the Fort Hays Festival. 

Mary Garden found $15,000 worth of Liberty Bonds in 
the drawer of her desk at the Hotel Sinton, 

An ardent admirer of Maximilian Rose presented him 
with a Guarnieri del Jesu (1738). G. N. 





NEW YORK CONCERTS 
(Continued from page 15.) 
Frances Sonin Costume Recital 


“Peter Pan's Little Sister,” Frances Sonin, was greeted 
by an enthusiastic audience at her costume recital given 
Tuesday evening, March 23, at Aeolian Hall. As an in- 
terpreter of juvenile characters Miss Sonin’s piquant per- 
sonality and grace added charm to her unique program. 

In the role of Mazie, the little American girl, Miss 
Sonin first sang “Mother Dear,” Mana-Zucca; “My 
Shadow,” Hadley; “Happy Lil’ Sal,” Bond; “Shadow 
March,” Del Riego, and “I’ve Got a Pain in My 
Sawdust,” Wade. As Bob she gave a whimsical imper- 
sonation of a small American boy when singing “Bumpty 
Bum,” Fay Foster, which called for a repetition, and “The 
Secret of the Gull,” Warford; “The Brownies,” Leoni; 
‘His Little Teddy Bear,” Levey, and “Vacation,” Barlett. 

Dressed in picturesque Russian costume as Masha, Miss 
Sonin sang two Russian folksongs, “Mother Darling,” 
Gourilieff; “Dearest Maiden,” Dargomishky, and, by re- 
quest, “In the Corner” and “The Orphan,” Moussorgsky. 
Impersonating Cho Cho San, Miss Sonin concluded the 
program with “The Japanese Maiden” and “The Jap Doll,” 
Gaynor, and “Fireflies” and “Slumber Song,” Ross. “The 
Chrysanthemum,” Turner, was added as an encore. The 
many lovely flowers she received gave proof of the so- 
prano’s popularity. 

A special word of praise is also due Frances Foster, who 
was at the piano, 


Rudolph Polk, Violinist 


Rudolph Polk, a young American violinist, gave his sec- 
ond New York recital of the season at Carnegie Hall on 
Tuesday evening, March 23, confirming the fine impression 
made at his first appearance. He is evidently a musician 
of serious, earnest purpose, one who has studied long and 
thoroughly. His technic—though entirely ample—does not 
attract so much attention as does the intelligence of his 
handling of the musical thought, in whatever style of com- 
position he may be playing. The classic style of Tartini 
is no less at his command than the freer fluency of Saint- 
Saéns, the two composers who stood first upon his pro- 
gram, the former with a sonata and the latter with his 
second concerto. In the two groups of smaller pieces 
which followed, Cecil Burleigh’s “Moto Perpetuo” and 
Samuel Gardner's fine bit of characteristic music, “In the 
Canebrake,” had to be immediately repeated, so much did 
Mr. Polk’s interpretation of them please the audience, a 
large one. The familiar Schubert (Wilhelmj) “Ave 
Maria,” exquisitely given, was also heartily applauded, and 
the brilliant “Bohemian Fantasy” of Smetana, ending the 
list, showed the lighter side of Mr. Polk’s ability. There 
were several encores demanded after the program, as well 
as very hearty applause throughout. The last few seasons 
have brought an astonishing number of good violinists to 
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light, and Mr. Polk must not be left out in counting their 
ranks. Emil Newman made a satisfactory accompanist. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 24 
The Schola Cantorum 


Interest in the concerts of the Schola Cantorum invaria- 
bly centers more in the novelties on the program than in 
their performance. The Schola Cantorum chorus never 
has produced singing of the first class and’ presumably 
never will under the ‘present conductor, Kurt Schindler, 
who apparently feels no necessity for that sine qua non of 
all chorus singing—beauty of tone, especially in loud pas- 
sages, where volume is apt to give place to mere noise, 


as it almost invariably does with the Schola Cantorum. . 


The blame for this, however, must be laid on Mr, Schindler 
and not on the members of the chorus, as was convincing- 
ly shown when a contingent of them did some fine work 
a week ago under the baton of Sam Franko. Mr, Schind- 
ler’s other fault is his habit of invariably biting for a pro- 
gram more than the chorus can chew, to use a straight- 
forward expression, as he did again for the concert of 
March 24. It speaks well for the musical intelligence of 
both leader and singers that so long a list of novelties was 
on the whole so well presented. 

The program was devoted entirely to Spanish music, 
most all of it new to New York. The first group was folk- 
songs of the Basques; the second, four folksongs of As- 
turia and Old Castile, sung by Rafaelo Diaz, tenor; the 
third group, compositions of modern composers of Cata- 
lonia; the fourth, folkssongs of Andalusia, and Murcia again 
by Mr. Diaz, and the final one, Catalonian folksongs and 
country dances. With so many works, there was naturally 
good and bad, but much the larger part was good. Most 
interesting was the Good Friday music of Antoni Nicolau, 
director of the conservatory at Barcelona. It is for a 
most complicated division of choruses, singin 
while a soprano soloist sings in Catalonian. There is a 
clever reconciliation of old church modes with modern 
harmonies, Particularly refreshing were the Basque folk- 
songs, very beautiful and with a new musical tang all their 
own, The settings (Why are they called folksongs?) are 
by contemporary composers of évidently marked ability, 
though quite unknown here, Jesus Giridi, of Balboa, and 
Norberto Almandoz, of San Sebastian. Mr, Diaz ren- 
dered the two groups of songs with his usual finished style 
and fine musical feeling. He was heartily applauded, as 
was the work of the chorus, by an audience that filled 
Carnegie Hall. 


Helen Yorke, Soprano 


When the announcement was made that David Bis- 
pham would present Helen Yorke, a young coloratura 
pupil of his, in recital, the general opinion seemed to 
be that she would prove to be worth while. And Miss 
Yorke’s debut at Aeolian Hall was all of that! She 


in Latin, 


April 1, 1920 


possesses a voice of what seemed unlimited range, 
clear, sweet and unconfined in the upper register, and 
of a certain pleasant richness in the lower and middle 
parts. She has been carefully trained, among her many 
attributes disclosing good. diction and phrasing. A 
charm of manner and attractive appearance make her 
all the more pleasing as a singer. Francis Moore fur- 
nished sympathetic accompaniments. 

The program follows: “Care Selve,” Handel; “My 
Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair,” Haydn; “Yea and 
Nay,” Old French; “Girometta,” Sibella; “Una voce 
poca fa,” from “Barber of Seville,” Rossini; “Chere 
Nuit,” Bachelet; “Vous dansez Marquise,” Lemaire; 
“Obstination,” Fontenaille; “Villanelle, Dell’ Acqua; 
“Mad Scene” from “Lucia de Lammermoor,” Donizetti; 
“Who'll Buy My Lavender?” German; “Butterflies,” 
Seiler; “Snow,” Lie; “The Wind’s in the South,” Scott, 
and “Voci di primavera,” Strauss, 





THURSDAY, MARCH 25 
Celine Ver Kerk, Soprano 


An audience of capacity size attended the song recital 
of Celine Ver Kerk at Aeolian Hall on Thursday evening, 
March 25. Mme. Ver Kerk is not a stranger to metro- 
politan concertgoers, having been heard in recital several 
years ago, when her singing and art gained the approval 
of a critical audience. She was equally successful at this 
recital, not only upholding the excelent impression pre- 
viously made, but materially enhancing her position in the 
musical world, 

Mme. Ver Kerk’s voice is one of beautiful soprano 
—.. She possesses marked individuality, a free and 
ascinating delivery, and presents her numbers expressively 
and intelligently. Her diction both in English and French 
is particularly clear and distinct. She opened her program 
with a group of three Russian songs—“Chide Me Not,” 
folk song; “How Wondrous the Fair Constellation,” 
Gliere, and “Slumber Reigns,” Gretchaninoff, which were 
rendered in English translations. A second group con- 
tained four Debussy numbers—“De Reve,” “Chevaux de 
Bois,” “Green” and “Ballade des Femmes de Paris.” In 
the interpretation of this group she revealed much depth 
of feeling and sense of color. A number of English songs 
were next heard including “Dusk in June,” Fay Foster; 
Hageman’s “May Night” and “At the Well,” and “In the 
Night,” Frederic Jacobi. This was followed by a second 
French group, which she gave with much pathos, arousing 
her interested hearers to great heights of enthusiasm. 
The closing group contained “Now Like a Lantern,” 
Kramer; “My Eppie Adair,” R. P. Hammond; “A Mem- 
ory,” B. Fairchild, and “O Hermit, O Veery,” Hadley. At 
the conclusion of concert Mme. Ver Kerk was obliged to 
add two encores. Sincere applause was accorded the artist 
after each number. She was the recipient of numerous 
flowers which completely covered the piano, 

Richard Hageman gave valuable assistance with his fine 
accompaniments. 
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GUY MAIER 


Will Appear Throughout the East and Middle West 
Next Season in His Fascinating Concerts of Music 
For Young People 


His novel concert was a DELIGHTFUL SUCCESS..: A large audience which included hundreds of children 
was kept on the alert for over an hour in a PROGRAM WITHOUT ONE DULL MOMENT. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE: Such a program is both UNUSUAL and DELIGHTFUL. Mr. Maier has something UNIQUE to give 


NEW YORK EVENING MAIL: The fifty year old children as well as the five year clds LISTENED WITH BATED BREATH 
to the tales MacDowell’s “Old White Pine” told of chattering birds and mischievous devils, and THRILLED to meet again Puck, the 
Juggling Maid and innumerable nearly forgotten fairyland friends. Guy Maier’ss FAMOUS STORY-TELLING GIFT which is BOTH 
VERBAL AND PIANISTIC, TRANSPORTED young and old to the land of dreams come true. ' 


NEW YORK JOURNAL: A pianist of parts, this Guy Maier. 
LIGHTNESS OF TOUCH, and an EFFERVESCENT FANCY—all of which the pianist supplied DELIGHTFULLY. 


NEW YORK TELEGRAPH: Guy Maier made a GREAT SUCCESS at Aeolian Hall yesterday, where an INTERESTED AUDI- 
ENCE (including more than 800 little folks) applauded a program that was SO INGENIOUSLY CONTRIVED as to be BOTH EDU- 


CATIVE and ENTERTAINING, and so well played as to constitute a DISTINCTLY ARTISTIC SUCCESS. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN: Guy Maier has an ORIGINAL IDEA. Better still, he has the ability to present clearly that idea. 
Although already a PIANIST OF CONSIDERABLE RENOWN, he did not disdain to tell his audience of his impressions, weaving them 
into a CHARMING STORY, full of POETIC IMAGINATION. 





His UNUSUAL and ably selected program called for a GRACE, a’ 
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Philharmonic Society of New York— 
Fritz Kreisler, Soloist 


On Thursday evening, March 25, Fritz Kreisler, vio- 
linist, was the assisting artist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Josef Stransky, conductor He 
was heard in the Brahms concerto on D major, op. 77, 
which was magnificently rendered. When the artist 
made his appearance he was tendered an ovation that 
lasted several minutes. And the one that followed his 
playing brought to mind the fact that Fritz Kreisler 
stands in a class by himself, and, while violinists come 
and go, he still retains the affection of his numerous 
admirers, 

The principal number for the orchestra was the Bee- 
thoven symphony, No. 5, in C minor, op. 57, which was 
so fully appreciated by the “sold out house” that Mr. 
Stransky and his men were obliged to acknowledge the 
great applause for several minutes. . Other selections 
were Bach’s prelude, chorale and fugue and the Wag- 
ner overture from “Tannhauser.” 





Vernon Archibald, Baritone 


Vernon Archibald’s recital in Aeolian Hall, March 2s, 
included arias by Carissimi, Handel and Verdi, sung in 
Italian; a French group by Massenet, Chausson, De- 
bussy and Vidal; two groups, given in English, by 
Schubert, Cornelius, Purcell, Arensky, Mendelssohn, 
Mary Helen Brown, Cyril Scott, Florence Turner- 
Maley, Old Irish and Hallett Gilberté. 

With a voice distinguished by quality rather than 
volume, the artist held interest throughout. The audi- 
ence insisted on repetitions, besides additional songs at 
the close. The chausson, “Les Papillons,’ Cyril Scott’s 
“And so I Made a Villanelle,” and the Old Irish “Bal- 


‘lynure Ballad” were the numbers redemanded and sung. 


The Scott song, leisurely, with effective dissonance, and 
accompaniment almost monotone, was one of the most 
engaging of the recital. Arensky’s finely lyric “But 
Lately in Dance” combined for a sharp and agreeable 
contrast with Mendelssohn’s “Roamer Bold,” which im- 
mediately followed. Frank Bibb, as accompanist, added 
much to the musicianlike character of the recital. _ 


FRIDAY, MARCH 26 
People’s Liberty Chorus—Yvonne Gall, Soloist 


If it was not quite a capacity audience it certainly was 
an appreciative one that attended the concert given at 
Carnegie Hall on Friday evening, March 26, by the Peo- 
ple’s Liberty Chorus, an orchestra composed of sixty mem- 
bers of the New Symphony, under the direction of L. 
Camilieri, with Yvonne Gall as the soloist. Mme. Gall’s 
soprano voice of rich quality was heard to advantage in 
“Tl est Doux, il est Bon,” from “Herodiade,” to which she 
added as encores one French song and two in English— 
“My Old Kentucky Home” and “Comin’ Through the 
Rye.” In appreciation of the fact that Mme. Gall had 
donated her services to this concert, after a few appro- 
priate remarks, M. Camilieri presented the soprano with a 
testimonial and made her an honorary member of the 
People’s Liberty Chorus. ‘ 

M. Camilieri conducts with spirit and authority and 
his singers, as well as the orchestra, gave excellent account 
of themselves in selections by Bortnyansky, Haydn, Cor- 
nelius, etc. The purely orchestral numbers were Rossini’s 
“Semiramis” overture, Massenet’s “Thais” meditation, 
“Morning,” from Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” suite, “Danse 
Macabre,” Saint-Saéns, and Wagner’s “Tannhauser” over- 
ture. 





Rachel Morton-Harris, Soprano 

Rachel Morton-Harris, soprano, gave her New York 
debut recital in Aeolian Hall on Friday afternoon, March 
26, on which occasion she created a — favorable im- 
pression. Her voice is one of unusually fine quality and, 
barring a slight nervousness at the beginning which she 
conquered in the second group, her performance must be 
designated as particularly successful. It will be remem- 
bered that Mme. Harris recently sang with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra on tour, and is also booked to appear 
as soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in the near 
future. 

Her program contained numbers by Handel, Bach, Pur- 
cell, Veracini, Schumann, Slonoff, Schubert, Tschaikow- 
sky. Brahms, Hiie, Barrére, Weckerlin, D’Erlanger, Widor, 
Luckstone, Kramer, Leoni and McGill. Isidore Luckstone 
accompanied the singer in his accustomed finished manner. 





Philharmonic Society of New York— 
Fritz Kreisler, Soloist 


Kteisler repeated the Brahms concerto at the last of the 
Philharmonic Friday afternoon concerts on March 26 and 
duplicated the strong impression he had made in the work 
the day before. He was applauded loudly and recalled 
many times. q 5 

The orchestra gave a finely finished reading of Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” sympony, “Dukas’ “Sorcerer’s Ap- 











Wanted | 
PIANISTS and VIOLINISTS 


for Concert Tour beginning Aug. 30th. 
Young Men Preferred. Must speak good 
English. Apply by letter, giving experi- 
ence, education, etc. 
Address: “E. C. L,” 
Care of Musical Courier, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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prentice,” two Grieg “Elegiac Melodies” and Tschaikow- 
sky’s “1812.” : 





Anis Fuleihan, Syrian Pianist 
The second piano recital given by Anis Fuleihan, on 
Friday evening, March 26, in Aeolian Hall, brought the 
seldom played Weber sonata in A flat, the Schumann 
“Carnaval,” a Chopin group with the F minor valse, Alberto 
Jonas’ concert setting of Chopin’s “Scottish Dance,” and 
the C sharp minor scherzo, A group of the pianist’s own 


25 


exotic compositions included “Three Miniatures,” also an 
etude, the impressions of “An Evening on Mt. Troodos” 
and the “Fanatic Dance of the Dervislies.” The recital 
closed with Liszt’s thirteenth rhapsody, which, coming im- 
mediately after the Arabic selections, seemed strangely 
to partake also of the Barbar tone. 

he playing of the young artist has many striking and 
imposing attributes, and # may be called the Syrian 
Mark Hambourg of the piano, for he loves strong con- 
trasts, is given to rubato effects, and has a tremendous 

(Continued on page 28.) 








GRATEFUL AUDIENCE HEARS CELLO RECITAL GIVEN BY HANS HESS 
By W. L, HUBBARD, 
Hans Hess, the ‘cellist, was listened to by an attentive and énthusiastic audience last night in Kimball Hall, where he 


gave his annual recital. He had arranged a program interesting and attractive, and the manner in which it was presented 
foul Rosine, called for only sincere and hearty commendation, 


by him and his excellent accompanist, 


The tone he wins from his cello is especially soft, smooth, and ingratiating, and his musicianship, his taste, and his 
emotional and interpretative powers are such that the auditor's task becomes a pleasure. 


enjoyment and satisfaction, 


_ A Sonata of Marcello arranged by Piatti opened the evening happily. The two allegros are graceful and playful in 
spirit, and the Largo takes on the serene loveliness and gentle beauty that belong to the old-time school at its best. 
Beethoven’s “Adelaide” was finely sung upon the ‘cello, and the Hollihan second Concerto proved an interesting well 
contrasted, significant work grateful for both performer and hearer. 
Compositions of lighter character and more brilliant nature formed the remainder of the program.—Chicago Tribune, 


Friday, March 19, 1920, 
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= HESS, CELLIST, SHOWS RARE TALENT 

= By HERMAN DEVRIES. 

=| Hans Hess, a violoncellist who takes his art very seriously and always convinces his public of his absolute sincerity, 
==. gave an interesting and successful recital in Kimball Hall last night. 

— .. . The fact that Mr. Hess can hold our attention throughout a program devoted entirely to cello playing, at no time a 
= bight snctting vehicle to public favor, is sufficient eulogy; I think. 

= 3 is “big moment” of the evening, insofar as public demonstration of satisfaction and enjoyment are concerned, came 
== with his interpretation of Charles Lagourgue’s “Et L’Angelus Sonna,” dedicated to the recitalist. 

— PLAYS “CON AMORE.” 
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The melodic theme is lovely and of singular appeal, and the piano scoring treats the sound of the angelus bells most 


effectively. . : 
Mr. Hess played it “con amore” and had to repeat it. 


toire of the violoncello, 


1920, 


HANS HESS IN VIOLONCELLO RECITAL AT KIMBALL HALL 
By KARLETON HACKETT. 
at Kimball Hall before an audience of fair size and of cordial 
r He draws a tone of warmth from his cello and can sustain a melody 
with fine sense of gn for the musical phrase. The opening adagio of the Tartini sonata was beautifully played 
the meaning and poetry in the expression. The allegro was cleanly given and the sonata as a whole 


_ Hans Hess gave his annual cello recital last evenin 
disposition. Mr, Hess has distinct gifts as a recitalist. 


There was grasp o 
had character. 


The lighter numbers such as Godard’s “Sur le lac” he played excellently, with sympathy for the music and fine com 
mand of his instrument. He can make his cello discourse sweet music most convincingly and give pleasure to his audience 
lauded him warmly all the evening and recalled him many times to bow his acknowledgments.—Chi 


The audience app 


cago Evening Post, Friday, March 19, 1920. 


HANS HESS IN RECITAL 
By MAURICE ROSENFELD. 


A new concerto by Hollman, a sonata by Piatti and a very poetic piece dedicated to Mr. Hess by Charles Lagourgue, 
were some of the high lights on the recital program of Hans Hess, the violoncellist, who was heard in a concert at Kim 


ball Hall last evening. 


Mr. Hess approaches the music for his instrument with sincerity, broad musical intelligence and commendable me- 
chanical aptitude. He played the Piatti sonata —eh ped tone gradations and with smooth technical finish. 
“Et i’'Angelus Sonna,” which, with its imitation of chimes and its 


quasi-religious theme, made a romantic number, well interpreted. It was cordially encored arid repeated.—Chicago Daily 


A charming piece was that of Lagourgue, caption 


News, Friday, March 19, 1920. 


HANS HESS IN CELLO RECITAL 
By EDWARD C, MOORE. 
ne of the annual musical events in Chicago is the cello recital by Hans Hess, an occurrence which took place at 


0 
Kimball Hall last night, 


He ewe with a composition of the olden time, the Marcello-Piatti fourth sonata, having all the olden time charm of 
melody and decisive rhythm. Another composition of large proportions and infrequent hearing was Hollman’s second con 
certo, not quite as interesting as the first named number, but with a delightful final movement, 

One work was new, composed by Charles Lagourgue, a Chicago resident, and dedicated to Hess 


l’Angelus Sonna.” 


here was reason to suspect from the title that somewhere in the course of the piece the piano would be imi 

1 ¢ t ) « gin to imi 

tate the sound of a church bell, and it did. Of more importance was the fact that the work natn consisted of a wudiedy 
of distinction and attractive grace. It was so well liked by the audience that its repetition was demanded 


Journal, Friday, March 19, 1920, 
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It deserves a permanent place in the none too crowded reper- 


: WORK ENJOYABLE. 
Mr. Hess’ work was thoroughly enjoyable, but he gave me most pleasure with his large, full, poised tone in cantabile 
passages and especially in the Adagio from the Marcello-Piatti sonata.—Chicago Evening American, Friday, March 10, 


HANS HESS 


AMERICA’S 
_ FOREMOST CELLIST 


Acclaimed again 
at his 
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at 


KIMBALL HALL 


CHICAGO 


It is playing that affords both 


It is called “Et 
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The Mental and Musical Equipment of the Supervisor 


A Continuation of the Interesting Subject of the “Supervisor of the Future”—Dr. Frank 
Damrosch Reviews the Subject 














By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 
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The Music Supervisors’ National Conference, in ses- 
sion at Philadelphia, discussed many topics of vital in- 


terest to the welfare of school music, and it is safe to 
say that the question of the training of the teacher 
presented a new side, heretofore mentioned but briefly. 


In last week's issue of the Musica Courter we dis- 
cussed the elements which retarded progressive devel- 
opment, and pointed the way for a change. 

The discussion of method is important to classroom 
procedure, but the fact remains unchanged that a clear 
and distinct understanding must be reached concern- 
ing the training of the supervisor before formal method 
work can be made effective. We therefore feel it a duty 
and a privilege to review here the paper read by Dr. 
Damrosch, director of the Institute of Musical Art, New 
York, on this subject, at the joint conference held Tues- 
day morning, March 23, 1920. The main portion of the 
address follows: 

“In a land which, like ours, is rich with material re- 


sources, and which a thousand opportunities to gain 


wealth beckon from every side, the mind is easily led 
to the belief that money is the only goal worth striving 


for, instead of looking upon it only as a means to a°- 


higher development of our nation’s spiritual qualities. 


Fanny Kemble once said to the late Major Henry Lee ' 


Higginson: ‘Life in the United States is hard and dry. 
Your country is a great cornfield. See that you plant 
flowers in it.’ And Major Higginson later amplified 
the same thought in saying: ‘This beautiful land is our 
workshop, our playground, our garden, our home; and 
we can have no more urgent or pleasant task than to 
keep our workshop busy and content, our playground 
bright and gay, our garden well tilled and full of flow- 
ers and fruits, our home happy and pure.’ It was pre- 
cisely for these objects that he established the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in 1881. (Quoted from ‘A Great 
Private Citizen’ by M. A. DeWolfe Howe, in the At- 
lantic Monthly, March, 1920.) 

“From this point of view, the old idea that school 
music need consist only of a small repertory of vigor- 
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usual size.—Mail. 
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MAURICE DUME SNIL 


3rd Recital at Aeolian Hall, March 2nd, 1920 
The most interesting of his series; audience delighted. 
—Telegraph. 
His singing tone was full of dreams.—Evening Mail. 


An excellent musician and an accomplished player. 
—American. 


His playing is marked by sincerity —Evening World. 
An unusually interesting programme; greatly interested the 
His examples of Albeniz were charming of color. 

' —Evening Sun. 


His clever descriptive playing delighted an audience of un- 


Returning to New York November 1, 1920 
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ously shouted patriotic songs appears not only inade- 
quate but thoroughly objectionable. ‘ 

“It is nearly a century since Lowell Mason made his 
first efforts in Boston to introduce a different idea and 
a higher aim in music teaching in the schools. As part 
of his system, he introduced singing from notes in 
place of the rote singing as practised until then, and 
under his guidance, the leadership of genius, fair re- 
sults were achieved. Unfortunately, most of his suc- 
cessors and imitators mistook the husks for the kernel 
and, not recognizing that the study of sight singing 
was but a means to a higher end, they bent their ener- 
gies toward devising ever more and more minutely 
worked out ‘methods’ of teaching sight singing, in 
which the mechanics of this valuable accomplishment 
often obscured the purpose which it was to serve. 

“We are, I am happy to say, fast growing out of this 
era of ‘methods,’ and, whereas the supervisor of music 
of thirty years ago frequently grew from an ambitious 
but not especially musical grade teacher by way of a 
two or three weeks’ ‘summer school,’ generally con- 
ducted by the authors and publishers of a series of 
music textbooks, he is now expected to achieve far 
better and finer results and his equipment must be 
more in accordance with his new task. This brings me 
to the topic under discussion. 

“IT have just received a copy of Karl Wilson Gehr- 
ken’s ‘An Introduction to School Music Teaching,’ in 
which, beside other most valuable observations, I find 
the following description of the minimum qualifications of 
a modern supervisor of music: 

“‘t, At least fairly good native musical tal- 
ent. 

“*2. A good general education, this implying 
graduation from a standard four year high 
school course as a minimum. 

“*3. A thorough musical education, this in- 
cluding at least fair ability in playing the piano 
and in singing, an accurate "aah im Pa of mu- 
sic, theory and history, expert ability in sight 
singing and ear training, and at least the be- 
ginning of a thorough acquaintance with the 
orchestral instruments. 

“4. As broad a knowledge as possible of 
general principles of education, together with 
a comprehensive and _ practical acquaintance 
with the special problems involved in music 
teaching. 

“*s. Desirable personal traits to at least a 
fair degree, those especially necessary being 
initiative, leadership, organizing ability, tact, 
imagination, humor, friendliness, sincerity and 
common sense,’ 


“It is said of old Oliver Ditson that when getting 
into bed worn out by a hard day’s work, he would 
piously say his prayers by pointing to a placard above 
the foot of his bed on which a prayer was printed and 
saying, ‘Oh, Lord! them’s my sentiments.’ 

“If I were equally tired or if I were lazy I could 
point to Mr .Gehrken’s list of qualifications and to his 
amplifications which follow with a good conscience, and 
gladly acquiesce in everything he says. But, as I have 
no such excuse, I would wish to go a step further in the 
consideration of the supervisor’s equipment. 

“First, mentally: In addition to the usual academic 
and pedagogic training, I feel that he needs a special 
training in those subjects which are the sources from 
which poets, painters, sculptors and musicians have 
drawn their chief inspiration, namely, mythology, folk 
lore and romance. 

“These were evolved in the human mind when the 
world was young and they still carry their message to 
the young world—the child, the youth, and to all whose 
heart has been kept young by love of beauty, good- 
ness and truth. They contain all the wisdom of the 
ages and the beauty of the human soul seeking the 
light. Also, they give expression to every emotion of 
which the soul is capable. 

“Equipped with such knowledge, the supervisor could 
accomplish wonderful things in stimulating the child’s 
imagination, broadening his vision, awakening him to a 
realization of a world beyond the narrow confines of 
his home. Much good and beautiful music has been 
written on the inspiration of such themes and it is de- 
sirable that our children be brought under its influence. 

“IT wish it were possible to describe more _satisfac- 
torily the term ‘a good general education’ than by say- 
ing that it implied, as a minimum, graduation from a 
standard four year high school course. Some of our 
high school product would scarcely meet even our 
minimum requirements for a supervisor, and, for that 
matter, much of the material that graduates from our 
colleges would be found equally deficient. In other 
words, education is not knowledge, book learning, but 
the power to use our faculties to best advantage. And 
where do we find such education today? It is rare—so 
rare that only an infinitesimally small percentage of 

(Continued on page 34.) 
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Over Three Thousand Delegates Attend Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference in Philadelphia 





Addresses by Representative Pedagogues and Recitals by Well Known Artists Feature Event 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 28, 1920.—With open arms 
Philadelphia greeted and entertained over three thousand 
delegates to the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of Music 
Supervisors, held in this city last week (March 22 to 26). 
The splendid program of events announced for the impor- 
tant conference was carried through with exemplary care 
and efficiency, while the interest, co-operative spirit as well 
as entertainment of all those taking part was an essential 
feature of the occasion. The various addresses were highly 
authoritative, practical and constructive in nature. Nor 
did they lack anything in art value, idealism or originality 
of thought. The innumerable concerts and recitals, espe- 
cially conceived and presented to entertain the delegates, 
like the opera and symphony performances, were all of 
the first order and resulted in a display of flattering en- 
thusiasm by the host of notable visitors. Through the 
courtesy of Arthur Judson, manager of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, all unsubscribedttickets for the Friday after- 
noon concert were held on order for those of the super- 
visors who wished to hear Philadelphia’s instrumental or- 
ganization. In the same manner, the Metropolitan Opera 
Company held reservations for the conferees with respect 
to the production on Tuesday evening, as did John Wana- 
maker, who, in his huge establishment on Thursday eve- 
ning presented the Stokowski forces in concert, assisted 

M. Charles Courboin, organist. Supervisors and private 
pedo from all over the United States, Porto Rico and 
Canada, were in evidence during the occasion and the 
opening day of the conference, like the remainder of the 
term, was to them a bustling session of excellent achieve- 
ment, 

THe Openine Day. 

On Monday, March 22, the Convention opened with the 
proceedings of registration at the Bellevue Stratford, then 
followed a visit to the Philadelphia public schools, under 
the direction of Dr. Enoch W. Pearson, city supervisor 
of music, after which no less an artist than Fritz Kreisler 
gave a concert in University Hall, Wanamaker’s, before a 
large audience. It seemed that if those in attendance could 
have had their way, the world renowned violinist would 
still be playing. Following the concert a chorus rehearsal 
was held with Peter C. Lutkin, dean of the College of 
Music, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., wielding 
the baton. Then a number of those interested called at 
Girard College, where, incidentally, they heard a choir 
rehearsal and an organ recital. In the evening a reception 
was tendered the visitors at the Bellevue-Stratford, by the 
combined music clubs of the city. The reception commit- 
tee was composed of Mrs. F. W. Abbott, Frances E. Clark 
and James Francis Cook, who acted as chairman. Many 
of the best known teachers in the realm of musical art, 
were present at the reception and an exceptionally compre- 
hensive program was offered. Speeches of welcome were 
made by Dr. Pearson, Dr, John G. Garber, Olga Samaroff- 


Stokowski, Governor Sproul of Pennsylvania, and Edward 
W. Bok, to which response was made by Dr. Will Earhart, 
director of music, Pittsburgh, Pa. The musical offerings 
included an interesting group of songs, presented by Hora- 
tio Connell, the well known baritone, who was in excep- 


tionally good voice and sang with his usual fine artistry. . 


The numbers selected were “The Breath of Allah,” by 
J. F. Cooke, “Where Go the Boats?” by Stanley Muschamp, 
and Verdi’s “Eri Tu.” Both Messrs. Cooke and Muschamp 
are residents of Philadelphia and they deserve much credit 
for the originality and musicianship displayed in this brace 
of songs. Three solos by Mae Hotz were beautifully 
offered, her clear soprano winning much praise and de- 
served applause. The fourth musical number was in the 
form of a male chorus, Henry Gordon Thunder conduct- 
ing. Following this (the Fortnightly Club’s contribution 
to the program) a trio of compositions in which Bohm, 
Chaminade and Daniels were represented, was given by the 
Matinee Musical Club Chorus, of which society Helen 
Pulaski Innes is the very efficient leader. Much beauty of 
color and assurance of attack were evinced by the club. 
Then David Bispham gave his inimitable reading of “Enoch 
Arden” (Tennyson-Strauss), accompanied at the piano by 
Mary Miller Mount. Comment on the perfection dis- 
played in Mr. Bispham’s artistry is unnecessary; suffice 
to say that he was given an ovation. The final number 
listed was Palestrina’s “Adoremus Te,” rendered by the 
Palestrina Choir under the artistic guidance of Nicola A. 
Montani. The thoroughly capable accompanists were 
Agnes Clune Quinlan.and Mary Miller Mount. 
TUESDAY, MARCH 23. 

Tuesday dawned with an executive committee meeting 
at the Bellevue Stratford, first on the list, succeeded by 
an address from Hollis Dann, Ithaca, N. Y., president of 
the Supervisors’ Association. During the course of ee 
talk, the title of which was “Past, Present and Future,” 
applied to the national conference, Dr. Dann, who is 
supervisor of music at Cornell University, laid particular 
stress upon the beneficial results that naturally accrue from 
annual conclaves of this nature, and in substantiation of 
his contention reviewed some of the high lights of success 
with which the endeavor has heretofore been met. More- 
over, he pleaded for a continuation of the good work and 
predicted a brilliant time to come for the supervisors. On 
the other hand, the speaker stamped as suicidal the salaries 
paid the majority of music pedagogues at the present time 
and stated such to be the reason for many thousands of 
worthy teachers being driven out of the profession. Apro- 
pos to this, it was said that a certain “teacher spent ten 
years in preparation for her life work and after four 
years more of experience, receives less than the man who 
punched her railroad ticket en route to Philadelphia. 
Lower salaries,” Dr. Dann concluded, “are paid those who 
train the mind than those who mind the train.” 
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“The supervisor of the future,” was the topic of an 
intensely interesting, able and logical review by George 
H. Gartlan, director of music in the Greater New York 
schools. Mr. Gartlan is widely and very favorably known 
because of his well directed and vigorous activities in the 
field of public school music; likewise on account of his ad- 
vanced ideas and the resulting innovations established by 
him in this important branch of education, Drawing upon 
his enviable experience, keen power of observation and 
scholarly attitude, he painted a vivid word picture of the 
conditions surrounding public school music curricule of 
the future, placing particularly strong emphasis on the 
necessity of revising or rewriting the textbooks now in 
use. At the conclusion of his address Mr. Gartlan re- 
ceived much spontaneous applause from the twelve hundred 
colleagues in attendance. 

Attention was next claimed by Dr. Frank Damrosch, who 
selected “The Mental and Musical Equipment of a Super 
visor” as his subject for discussion. Dr. Damrosch went 
into the matter at hand with an authority and assurance 
that was both convincing and interesting. His ideas on 
the psychology and strictly intellectual phases of a music 
supervisor’s work proved immensely illuminative and de- 
cidedly well founded. Dr, Damrosch, who holds the _posi- 
tion as director of the Institute of Musical Art, New York, 
made a fine impression upon all those present by the sin- 
cerity and clarity of his treatment of the subject causing 
a wealth of enthusiastic comment thereby. 

The remainder of the day was given over to demonstra- 
tions of first, second and third year work, with classes 
from the Philadelphia public schools, while the junior, 
senior and high school classes came in for a share of like 
examination. These events were arranged by Dr. Pearson, 
whose work was highly praised by all those attending the 
demonstrations. - Another chorus rehearsal was then held 
under the direction of Dean Lutkin and an informal dinner 
in the Wanamaker crystal tea room was given, with sing- 
ing interspersed, led by Kenneth Clark, War Camp Com 
munity Service, New York, and Bruce A. Carey, con- 
ductor, Elgar Choir, Hamilton, Ontario. A commend 
able spirit of the impromptu, as well as an atmosphere of 
good fellowship,, were happily in evidence throughout this 
period. In the evening over one thousand delegates at 
tended a magnificent performance of “The Barber of 
Seville” at the Philadelphia Opera House. Assuredly, the 
Metropolitan Company gave a noteworthy presentation of 
the work and the visitors were enthusiastic in their recep- 
tion of it. 

WeEpNespAy, MARCH 24. 

Wednesday was an especially busy day at the confer 
ence, there being no less than forty-five incidents of im- 
portance scheduled for that date. These various units 
of the association’s activities were in the form of practical 
demonstrations of class singing, instrumental work, dis 
cussions and the reading of papers on subjects relative to 
the occasion. Five places were designated to accommo 
date the several meetings, each one of which was largely 
attended. The quintet of auditoriums selected included 
the Chamber of Commerce assembly room, University 
Hall, Wanamaker’s; auditorium, Gimbel Brothers; With 
erspoon Hall and the North Garden Room of the Belle 

(Continued on page 29.) 
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technical equipment. His fingers fly fast and correctly 
and his wrists are supple and of steely strength. His 
touch is of varied modulatory resourcefulness. He has 
true musical and interpretative instincts. His sense of 
the poetical is marked, but temperamental exuberance 
often leads him a bit too crassly from the softer moods 
to the dramatic. However, his youthfulness excuses 
his eagerness, and, in fact, it lends freshness to his 
performances and graces them with an undeniable charm. 

Of the artist's own works, the first miniature was least 
exotic, since it had an even rippling left hand part under 
right hand material related to the modern French. The 
second miniature had more of the Orient in the right hand, 
the accompaniment proceeding quietly, as in a European 
concert prelude. The third was much wilder, with charac- 
ter of a dance, altogether constituting a vivid picture of 
something unfamiliar to Occidental eyes. The following 
etude and two impressions went in the cumulative order of 
the wild, wilder and wildest, with a great atmosphere of 
the Orient always commingling with the last minute mod- 
ernity of the modern French, Except the etude, which 
requires six minutes, the impressions were almost* uni- 
formly of two minutes scope, the Dervish dance. requiring 
a hali minute less, and thus having one more feature of 
relation with the miniatures of the new French. 


‘SATURDAY, MARCH 27. 


Guiomar Novaes, Pianist 

Announced as her farewell recital for two years, the 
appearance of Guiomar Novaes at Aeolian Hall on Satur- 
day afternoon, March 27, attracted so huge a crowd that 
every seat and even the stage was filled. It was un- 
doubtedily one of the best programs that the young 
Brazilian pianist has offered here and the large assemblage 
was correspondingly enthusiastic and remained long after 
the programmed numbers were completed to hear the 
demanded extras. 

It was an all Chopin program, the first number being 
the F major ballade which was beautifully rendered. 
rhen followed the four etudes and the F sharp impromptu. 
On her third appearance the popular pianist played the B 
flat minor sonata, op. 35, in which she amply displayed 
her fine technic and exquisite tone coloring. The last 
group was made up of a nocturne, two mazurkas and the 
C sharp minor scherzo. It is to be regretted that Miss 
Novaes cannot be heard soon again in another such recital. 

David Mannes and Symphony Orchestra 

On Saturday evening, March 27, the series of concerts 
given at the Metropolitan Museum of Art by David 
Mannes and his excellent orchestra came to a brilliant 
close. Mr. Mannes has achieved unprecedented success 
in having Offered to the public concerts of high musical 
value and interest, which at the same time were of an 
educational nature. At first, many wiseacres predicted that 
these concerts would not gain sufficient stronghold, but 
the fact that the attendance increased noticeably at every 
performance, proved conclusively that the public wanted 
concerts of an elevating and educational character, and 
those liberal and public spirited citizens, who contributed 
the necessary funds to make these concerts possible, have 
every reason to be thankful for having secured the ser- 
vices of so capable and untiring a man and musician as 
David Mannes. 

Primarily Mr. Mannes considered necessary the produc- 
tion of such standard compositions as are featured by the 
local symphony orchestras. The results were so successful 
from the very beginning that the many thousand enthusias- 
tic listeners who attended regularly will regret that these 
concerts have come to an end for this season. Judging 
from the present indications the vast auditorium of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art will be inadequate next year 
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to accommodate the many people who are attracted to these 
events. , 

The program for the closing concert was as follows: 
March of the Toreadors from “Carmen,” Bizet; overture, 
“In Springtime,” Goldmark; two movements from sym- 
phony No. 1, Brahms, and various excerpts from Wagner 
operas including the Prelude to Art, Good Friday music 
(violin solo and orchestra), and Processional of the 
Knights of the Holy Grail from “Parsifal,” also The 
Twilight of the Gods, the Death of Siegfried, and prelude 
to Act I from “The Mastersingers.” 


SUNDAY, MARCH 28. 


Langenhan, Diaz, Chalmers, Gordon, Gardner, 
Storey, Small and U. S. Army Symphony Band 


An almost capacity audience, in which General Pershing 
was a figure of prominence, attended the gala concert 
given for the benefit of the social service fund of Bellevue 
and Allied Hospitals on Sunday afternoon, March 28, at 
the Hippodrome. In addition to the United States Army 
Symphony Band, Lieut. William C. White, conductor, 
which was heard in concert for the first time, a notable 
list of soloists contributed to the program including 
Christine Langenhan, soprano; Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, and 
Thomas Chalmers, baritone, both of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; Phillip Gordon, pianist; Samuel Gardner, 
violinist; A. M. Small, trumpet player and member of the 
band, and Belle Storey, soprano. 

The numbers by the band, given in an entirely efficient 
and enjoyable manner, were the overture, “The Sicilian 
Vespers,” Verdi; andante con moto and allegro from 
Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” symphony; “Finlandia,” Sibelius ; 
“Moorish Serenade,” Chapi; “Persian March,” Langly, and 
the Tschaiwoksky “March Slav.” 

Mme. Langenhan made an attractive appearance in a 
striking gown of black and gold and fully demonstrated 
her gifts as a singer in the “Suicidio” aria from “La Gio- 
conda” (Italian); “Pensie D’Antomne” (French), Mas- 
senet. “Lullaby,” from “The Kiss” (Czech), Smetana, and 
“Song of the Open” (English), La Forge. It seemed that 
the dramatic tones of Mme. Langenhan’s voice were espe- 
cially well suited to the large auditorium, as their volume 
filled it in a very satisfying manner. Her artistic inter- 
pretations also found favor. 

Mr. Gardner played in his usual capable fashion the 
D'Ambrosio aria, Drigo-Auer “Valse Bluette,” his own 
“From the Canebrake,” and the Saint-Saéns introduction 
and “Rondo Capriccioso.” Mr. Chalmers lent his resonant 
voice to a beautiful rendition of the “Evening Star,” from 
“Tannhauser.” Mr. Small was loudly applauded for his 
fine work in the Rollinson “The Columbia Polka” and 
“For All Eternity,” Mascheroni. 

Mr. Diaz, who substituted for Morgan Kingston, gave 
the “Elegie,” from “Thais,” “La donna e’mobile,” from 
“Rigoletto,” and an encore, in which the popular tenor 
scored his usual decided success. Miss Storey displayed 
her clear ringing voice in the waltz song from Gounod’s 
“Romeo and Juliette,” also in “Lo! Hear the Gentle Lark.” 
Mr. Gordon brought the soloists’ part of the program to 
a close with his playing of the Gluck-Brahms gavotte; 
“Witches Dance,” MacDowell; “Etude de Concert,” and 
rhapsody, No. 12, Liszt, performed with fine tone and 
virile style, which brought him warm applause. 





Amelita Galli-Curci, Soprano 


Amelita Galli-Curci gave her final New York recital 
of the season at the Hippodrome on Sunday evening, 
March 28. ‘There will be no attempt here to say any- 
thing new about a Galli-Curci recital. All the familiar 
features were present, including the crowd, which occu- 
pied every seat and filled up the stage as well. It was 
as enthusiastic as a Galli-Curci crowd always is. The 
prima donna looked charming, was in fine voice and 
sang delightfully. Her arias were from “Don Pas- 
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uale,” “Traviata” and “Puritani,” and there were Eng- 

lish, French and Spanish songs as well, not to speak of 
the Dell’Acqua “Villanelle,” in Which, as well as in the, 
“Puritani” aria, M. Beranguer blew his flute to Mme. 
Amelita’s carolings. And of course there was “Home, 
Sweet Home” to the diva’s own accompaniment, to 
send people there with when it was all over. Homer 
Samuels provided his usual excellent accompaniments 
throughout the evening, and one of his songs proved 
to be a special favorite with the audience. 

Mme. Calli-Curci included one of Frank La Forge’s 
songs as an encore, and on recognizing the composer in the 
audience, forced him to acknowledge the tremendous ap- 
plause with her. 
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vue. An indication of the many subjects treated may be 
had from a perusal of the list of captions under which 
they were arranged and as herewith reproduced: “Music 
Appreciation. in the Grades,” “The School Band,” “The 
School Orchestra,” “Piano Classes,” “High School 
Courses,” “Harmony i in the High School, ” “School Courses 
in Music to Be Required of High School Students,” “Musi- 
cal Training for the Grade Teacher,” “Courses in Normal 
and Training Schools,” “Teachers’ Meetings Conducted 
by the Supervisor,” “Summer Session Classes in Normal 
Schools and Colleges,” “Music Appreciation in the High 

ool,” “Classes in Orchestral eoctuseabs: ” “Working 
Plan for Crediting Otuside Study of Music,” “Specific 
Vocal Instruction in High School,” “Singing in the Kin- 
dergarten,” etc. 

In speaking of the “Relation of Music Appreciation to 
Other Phases of Music Work and Correlation with Other 
Subjects in the Curriculum,” Ernest Hesser, head master, 
department of music, State Normal College, Bowling 
Green, Ohio, displayed a very intimate and comprehensive 
knowledge of his subject, giving as he did a deliberate, 
—e logical, resumé of music as an art, science and 
study 

According to Mabelle Glenn, of Bloomington, IIl,, chil- 
dren who cut program notes from newspapers and maga- 
zines, preserving them in scrapbooks as a medium of ref- 
erence, thereby immensely increase their appreciation of 
concerts, recitals, etc. 

Col, William R. Scott’s “The Development of Our Store 
Band’ held the attention of the audience throughout his 
lecture, and the triumphant result of his labor in the line 
indicated was amply demonstrated by the big Wanamaker 
Cadet Band, which played several numbers in a finished as 
well as laudatory style. 

Directing his attention to “Europe or America for Play- 
ers in Our Symphony Orchestras of Tomorrow,” F. E. 
Percival, supervisor of high school music in Sioux: City, 
la., contended that “America has bought and not produced 
its great symphonic organizations.” He deplored the fact 
that the names listed on rosters of such institutions cast a 
reflection on the spirit of 100 per cent. Americanism. 
Furthermore, Mr. Percival particularly condemned the 
practice of importing instrumentalists from Europe to fill 
vacancies occurring from time to time within our orches- 
tras. “This practice should be stopped,” said the speaker, 
and he urged the Association of Supervisors to oppose it. 

Inez Field Damon, director of music, Schenectady, N. 
Y., gave an authoritative talk on “Public School Piano 
Classes as I Have Known Them.” During her address 
Miss Damon touched upon some pertinent facts of her 
experience and caused an awakening in the minds of many 
of those present to certain salient features of pedagogy 
which they very probably knew but perhaps had failed to 
closely observe. 

Phases of harmony teaching in the high and junior high 
high schools were capably set forth by E. Jane Wisenall, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Lillian B. Held, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
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while Karl W, Gehrkens, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, 
gave a learned and comprehensive dissertation on “School 
Credits for Outside Study of Music.” 

The George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn., was represented by D. R. Gebhart, who during his 
talk on “Professional Courses in Music” deplored lapses 
of dignity and refinement amidst the ranks of professional 
teachers, which laxities, it was contended, are in turn re- 
flected in the pupils. Furthermore, he declared that 
scarcely any prospective students have the personality, 
culture or concentrative ability essential to the making of 
good pedagogues. In a large measure this was attributed 
to the lure of the moving picture theater, the vaudeville 
house and other so called diversions that either subdue 
or fail to cultivate a studious attitude toward life and 
its problem. 

P. Kent, of the Ethical Culture School, New York, 
spoke to good purpose on “Music as Seen Through Liter- 
ature and Art,” while a vivid instrumental class demon- 
stration arranged by Dr. Albert G. Mitchell, of Boston, 
was masterly conceived and thoroughly worked out. One 
hundred dummy violins and bows were used in this event. 

The inevitable and quickly spreading movement for the 
standardization of music teaching and the consequent giv- 
ing of credits for outside study was allotted unlimited 
time and space. Hamlin E. Cogswell, director of music, 
Washington, D. C., went into the subject of “Conditions 
Concerning Credit ‘in the Public Schools of Washington” 
very thoroughly, leaving his hearers to wonder why more 
cannot be achieved in this connection at an early date, 
while Henry Doughty Tovey, Fayetteville, Ark., read a 
constructive paper on the “Working Plan 
Outside Study of Music in High Schools.” 

“Telling Is Not Teaching,” said Sadie Williams, of 
Dallas, Tex., and Agnes Moore Fryberger, from Minne- 
apolis, Minn., submitted that “No Individual Has a Right 
to Force Her Imaginations Upon a Class.” 

Assisted by a group of charming young women, Fred- 
erick Haywood, of New York, presided over a vocal dem- 
onstration of much artistic and educational value. Mr. 
Haywood deserves unlimited praise for the splendid show- 
ing made through the mediumship of his methods, which 
are immensely sane and direct. The class was brought to 
Philadelphia especially for the occasion and was afforded 
an enthusiastic reception. 

“Singing in the Kindergarten” came in for exemplary 
treatment by Irene McGurrin, a supervisor from Grand 
Rapids, Mich., who dealt tersely yet in detail with the 
multitudinous angles of her work. 

The evening was spent at a gala concert in the Wana- 
maker Grand Court, where the Philadelphia Orchestra 
was heard under the guidance of Leopold Stokowski and 
the great organ was played by M. Charles Courboin, with 
Pietro A. Yon as guest organist. (Announcement of this 
concert in detail on another page.) 

Musicians’ ANNUAL ASSEMBLY EVENING AT WANAMAKER’S, 

Before an audience of approximately 12,000 people, the 
second annual musicians’ assembly evening was held in the 
grand court of the Wanamaker store, on the evening of 
March 24. As on the occasion of the festive concert last 
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season, the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski 
conductor, was heard in association with the great organ, 
at which Pietro A. Yon presided as guest organist, in con- 
junction with Clarence M. Courboin, the soloist, who has 


been giving weekly recitals on the huge instrument 
throughout the season. > “ 
The first public performance of Yon’s concerto, ‘“Gre- 


goriano,” for organ and orchestra, was the initial number 
on the program, with Mr. Yon seated before the manuals 
and Doctor Stokowski wielding the baton. The concerto 
proved to be a decidedly worthy addition to musical litera- 
ture. It is divided into four movements. The introduc- 
tion and allegro divisions were well received, while the 
adagio proved to be decidedly interesting and delightful 
in its simplicity of treatment. The scherzo is cleverly 
written, especially with respect to the orchestra and organ 
combinations, which have been masterfully worked out. 
In the finale, the characteristics of breadth, of scholarly 
harmonization and thematic development were notably 
present. The interpretation of the composition was natur- 
ally a high order of reflective achievement; for with Mr. 
Yon contributing a full quota of artistry toward the suc- 
cessful debut of his concerto, while Stokowski and the 
orchestra were securing an equally happy result, the total 
effect produced thereby was a perfect exposition. Mr. 
Yon was called to the stand to acknowledge the persistent 
applause which followed. 

The “Entrance of the Gods Into Valhalla,” from Wag- 
ner’s “The Rhinegold,” as unfolded by tie orchestra, was 
given a rousing reception by the audience. Following this, 
Mr. Courbin played a group of four numbers in the artis- 
tic style for which he is so well known. Among his selec- 
tions, “The Bells of -St. Anne de Beaupré,” by Alexander 
Russell, was much enjoyed, the splendid chimes of the 
organ creating a fine impression. Other numbers in the 
group were from Bach, Widor and Gigout. 

The second part of the program led off with the F 
major concerto from Bach with Mr. Courbin at the organ. 
This, the second Brandenburg concerto, was magnificently 
done, while an offering of the “Lohengrin” prelude, Wag- 
ner, by the orchestra aroused those present to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm. 

A group of three works for organ and orchestra brought 
the concert to a close. They were the largo from the 
third symphony of Saint-Saéns, “Marche Heroique” by the 
same composer, and Franck’s “Piece Heroique.” The or- 
chestra-organ arrangement of the latter two numbers was 
the work of Mr. Courbin, and this was their first per- 
formance in public. They are masterful writings and 
were authoritatively played, giving rise to a great deal of 
congratulatory comment. 

Thursday morning was set aside for discourses on 
“Music in the Rural Schools,” while the afternoon was 


given over to general discussions, business sessions 
and the presentation of committee reports. 

In the former session, Frank A. Beach, of Emporia, 
Kan., gave an impressive address entitled “A Nation 
wide Challenge.” Among his assertions Mr. Beach 


expressed the belief that music, with slight qualifica- 
(Continued on page 31.) 
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RECEIVES OVATION 
CHICAGO 


APPEARS AS SOLOIST WITH ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 
THURSDAY, FEB. 26, 1920 


PRESS COMMENTS: 


MICHEL 








W. L. Hubbard, in Chicago Tribune: 
“Mr. Gusikoff is master of his violin, 
winning a fine, pure tone which not 
only pleases but charms, and his in- 
terpretative powers include excellent 
taste and musicianship.” 


Karleton Hacket, in Chicago Evening 
Post: “Mr. Gusikoff is a distinguished 
artist. His tone was rich and he gave 


ALSO SCORES AS SOLOIST IN ST. LOUIS 


W. H. James, in St. Louis Post-Dis- 

atch: ‘“Gusikoff never appeared to 
etter advantage than in this offering. 
The tone and beautiful singing quality 
of the high note passages, especially 
in the second movement of this con- 
certo, were such as can be attained 
only by a violinist of rare skill.” 


Richard Spamer, in St. Louls Globe: 
“MR. GUSIKOFF PLAYS BRUCH’S 
BIG CONCERTO LIKE A YOUNG 
MASTER.” 


the slow movement with poetic feel- 
ing. The final movement he played 
brilliantly, with clean technic, strong 
rhythms and fiery spirit. He made a 
distinct success with the audience, and 
was compelled to bow many times in 
response to the applause.” 


Maurice Rosenfeld, in Chicago Daily 
News: ‘‘Michel Gusikoff, the concert- 
master of the orchestra, appeared as 


FEB. 20-21, 1920 
PRESS COMMENTS: 


Albert Cc. Wegman, in St. Louis 
Times: “Yesterday the young man’s 
geytae had distinction and charm, 

here is decided individuality in his 
tone, and the grace of his phrasing is 
rare, and behind all the beauty of his 
playing there is always the solid mu- 
sicianship that counts for more than 
anything else with a discriminating 
audience,” 


St. Louis Star: “Mr. Gusikoff more 
than compensated them by the mas- 
terly manner in which he handled the 


and 
the 


soloist, playing with good tone 
with finished mechanical means 
Bruch G Minor violin concerto.” 





Henriette Weber, in Chicago Record- 
Herald: “Michel Gusikoff played with 
temperament, feeling and a brilliant 
technic the difficult Bruch violin con- 
certo and got an ovation.” 


Bruch concerto, and the melodius 
score, as well as its difficulties, gave 
the soloist an opportunity to show that 
in any list of younger violinists he 
must have a high place. In the pre- 
lude Gusikoff played a series of fine 
trills, and in the adagio he had a mel- 
ody of unusual beauty, which he in- 











terpreted with delicate shading. The 
final allegro gave an opportunity for 
rapid fingering and staccato work, and 
in 4 the violinist showed he was a 
maste 


Management: ARTHUR J. GAINES, University Club Building, Saint Louis, Mo. 
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PLANS READY FOR CHICAGO 
MUSICAL COLLEGE CONTEST 


Public to Be Admitted at Competition—Rachmaninoft 
Enthuses Large Audience—Hanna Butler Presents 
Artist Pupil—Czerwonky in Annual Recital 


Chicago, Ill, March 27, 1920.—Few are the pianists 
today who can fill the Auditorium for a concert, which 
is very seldom used for piano recitals on account of 
its vastness. Rachmaninoff proved himslf one of those 
few when F. Wight Neumann presented him in concert 
there last Sunday afternoon. This giant of the key- 
board held his auditors spellbound throughout a long 
program, made up of some fourteen etudes by Paga- 
nini-Schumann, Chopin, himself, Rubinstein, Scriabine, 
Liszt and Paganini-Liszt, and the Chopin B minor so- 
nata, and was acclaimed to the echo after each number 
and compelied to add encore after encore to appease 
his frantic admirers, whose enthusiasm reached a point 
where pandemonium reigned supreme, and when Rach- 
maninoff modestly sat down and struck the first notes 
of his beloved C sharp minor prelude there seemed no 
end to the applause. While there are features in his 
playing which may not please some, Rachmaninoff 
nevertheless is a great piano personality who has his 
admirers at his feet at all times. 

Hanna Burier Presents Artist-Pupi in Recirat. 

Lyon & Healy Hall was crowded to the doors last 
Sunday afternoon for the recital in which Hanna But- 
ler presented her artist-pupil, Rhoda Arnold, attesting 
the popularity of both teacher and pupil. In a well! ar- 
ranged and interesting program Miss Arnold disclosed 
a soprano voice of lovely quality, resonant and of am- 
ple range, and in its use evinces skillful training and 
rare musical intelligence. She delivers tone that is 
pure, clear and well controlled, and in her interpreta- 
tions proved herself a worthy exponent of Mme. But- 
ler’s inimitable method, and her enunciation in the 
three languages in which she sang was pure and pre- 
cise. In her Italian group Miss Arnold revealed a 
richness and warmth of tone, especially in her “Porgi 
Amor” of Mozart. Likewise her French group was 
admirably done, which proved the young singer's tem- 
perament and scholarship. Handel's “O Sleep, Why 
Dost Thou Leave Me?,” a group by Lane-Wilson, 
Spohr and Purcell, besides the above, were all this 
writer was able to hear, but these sufficed to show that 
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-contest, will be held as follows: 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Miss Arnold is undoubtedly a gifted singer, who has 
found her true metier in the art she has chosen and in 
which she has had such excellent direction under Mrs. 
Butler. Not only does Miss Arnold charm by the beauty 
of her song and art, but also by her delightful, lovely 
personality. Miss Arnold has studied but three ‘years, 
Mrs. Butler having been her only teacher. Both 
teacher and singer are to be highly congratulated on 
the success of this young artist’s professional debut 
and a bright career is predicted for her by all those 
who have heard her. iriam Barber supplied excellent 
accompaniments and lent good support to the singer. 


Ricuarp CZERWONKY’s ANNUAL RECITAL, 


A recital by Richard Czerwonky is always an antici- 
pation of pleasure for his many licadia. followers and 
admirers, of which he counts legions in the Windy 
City, where he has made his home since last season. 
An artist of rare ability and attainment, who has estab- 
lished for himself an enviable reputation all over the 
country, Mr. Czerwonky delivers violin playing that is 
a joy to listen to. For his annual Chicago recital on 
Thursday evening, March 25, at Kimball Hall, he had 
selected an unusually interesting program, containing 
three first performances. Beginning with the Nardini- 
Hauser E minor concerto, following up with the D 
minor Bruch concerto, both brilliantly performed, Mr. 
Czerwonky played with the splendid technic, musical 
intelligence and the beauty of his warm, vibrant tone, 
to which he has accustomed his hearers. Better rendi- 
tions than .the eminent violinist gave these taxing 
numbers would be difficult to imagine and could not 
he asked. Heniot Levy's “Passacaglia,” heard for the 
first time, followed. As all other numbers from the 
prolific pen of this gifted pianist-composer, his “Passa- 
caglia” is a beautifully melodic dance of musical worth 
and interest, and as played by Czerwonky, with the 
prominent composer at the piano, stood out a high 
light in the evening’s enjoyment. “Two Modern 
Sketches” and “Carneval of Life,” both in manuscript 
and written by the violinist, also proved exceptionally 
charming numbers and served to bring out Mr. Czer- 
wonky’s admirable talent as composer. There was also 
a group of Zsolt, Hubay, d’Ambrosio and Scharwenka 
numbers, which closed the program. It is needless to 
add that his success at the hands of the large audience 
present was spontaneous and unusual, 


Cuicaco Musicat Couiiece’s Prize Competition, 


The grand pianos, which have been presented for com- 
petition to students in the Chicago Musical College re- 
spectively by the Mason & Hamlin Company, of Bos- 
ton, and the Cable Piano Company, of Chicago; the 
valuable old Italian or French violin, presented for 
competition by Lyon & Healy, of Chicago, and the 
free public recital offered for competition by Carl D. 
Kingsley, will be competed for in Orchestra Hall, April 
28. The judges will be musicians of international dis- 
tinction. The preliminary competitions, to select the 
three best players or singers for the Orchestra Hall 
Violin competition, 
Monday, April 12, Ziegfeld Theater; vocal competition, 
Tuesday, April 13, Ziegfeld Theater; Conover grand 
piano competition, Wednesday, April 14, Ziegfeld The- 
ater; Mason & Hamlin grand piano competition, Thurs- 
day, April 15, Ziegfeld Theater. The hearing of con- 
tests will be open to the general public. 

Catherine Van Natta, student of voice department, 
gave a joint recital at La Fayette, Ind, March 21. 
Esther Lynch, student of Rudolph Reuter, was accom- 
panist for Arthur Kraft, tenor, at his recital last Thurs- 
day at Manitowoc, Wis. Edwin Beck, violin student of the 
college, is officiating as head of the violin department 
in the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Ber- 
nard Senescu, another violin student, was soloist last 
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week with the Sinai Symphony Orchestra, at Sinai 
Center. ; 
SwepisH CHoraL CONCERT, 


Previous to its tour abroad the Swedish Choral Club 
offered a farewell recital in Orchestra Hall on Wednes- 
day evening before a large audience, which showed its 
true appreciation throughout the evening. The club, 
under Edgar Nelson’s direction, accomplished some ad- 
mirable singing which was a joy to hear. Two soloists 
added to the enjoyment of the evening—Mae Graves 
Atkins, soprano, and Gustaf Holmquist, bass, two 
prominent singers here. Once more Chicago was given 
opportunity to hear the exquisite, artistic singing Mrs. 
Atkins’ admirable qualifications enable her to put forth. 
She gave splendid account of herself in the solo in 
Sinding’s “Let the Fiddles, Flutes and Brasses,” and in 
a group of songs by Clough-Leighter, Lie and La 
Forge, and scored success unusual and well deserved. 
Mr. Holmquist’s gorgeous organ never sounded better 
than on this occasion, and his singing of “Ruddier Than 
the Cherry,” from Handel’s “Acis,” and a group of Swed- 
ish numbers served to bring out the admirable and well 
known gifts possessed by this fine artist. He, too, 
eneeee heavily and was compelled to add extra num- 
ers, : 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY ITEMS. 


John Weicher, a young violinist and artist pupil of 
the American Conservatory, appeared in recital on March 
12 at Kimball Hall offering a program that would tax the 
power of a seasoned artist. Mr. Weicher demonstrated 
a phenomenal technic for one so young, surmounting all 
the difficulties with apparent ease. He also interpreted 
with thorough understanding of the meaning of each 
composition, , 

The preliminary examination of young pianists aspiring 
to play at the annual commencement concert of the 
American Conservatory took place recently, before an 
examining board. Out of twenty-two entries, nine were 
selected to compete at the regular contest, May 8. The 
concertos played were the Grieg A minor, the Chopin E 
minor, and the Moszkowski E major. 

A meeting of the representatives of Chicago music 
schools was held at the Kimball building March 20 to 
formulate a plan for the standardization of courses for 
public school supervisors. After a full discussion of the 
subject a fixed plan was outlined and sent to the depart- 
ment of education at Springfield, Ill. John J. Hattsteadt 
was elected chairman and Harold B. Marriot, secretary. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 





New (National) Symphony Plans for 1920-21 

Sixty symphonic concerts in Carnegie Hall under two 
conductors are announced for next season by the New 
Symphony Orchestra of the Musicians’ New Orchestra 
Society, which, after the close of the present season, will 
be known as the National Symphony Orchestra, Inc. The 
leaders will be Artur Bodanzky and Willem Mengelberg, 
of Amsterdam, Holland, who comes as guest conductor. 
These sixty concerts announced, represent an increase of 
forty over the twenty scheduled for this season, of which 
two pair yet remain to be given; those on next Tuesday 
night and Wednesday afternoon, with Leopold Godow- 
sky as soloist, and the final pair on April 14 and 16, 

The orchestra thus has expanded its program from 
four concerts given in its short first season, to sixty in 
its third. These sixty concerts will be given in four 
series of fifteen each, two series of evening and two 
series of afternoon performances. ‘Three soloists have 
also been announced: Fritz Kreisler, violinist; Pablo 
Casals, cellist; and Sergei Rachmaninoff, pianist, with 
others to follow. Mr anzky and Mr. Mengelberg 
will conduct gym an equal number of concerts 
in each of the four series. 

The engagement of Mr. Mengelberg, who is the leader 
of the famous Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, 
was announced several weeks ago. It was prompted by 
the request of Mr, Bodanzky that he be relieved of part 
of his duties with the orchestra because of his contract 
to conduct performances of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and also by the wish of the board of directors of 
the National Symphony to provide the subscribers with 
both a wider range of music and a variety of interpreta- 
tions. Mr. Mengelberg was Mr. Bodanzky’s own choice 
for the position of associate or guest conductor. 

During the summer the orchestra is to be maintained 
practically intact with the nightly concerts which are to 
be given under the auspices of the Music League of the 
People’s Institute, for ten weeks, beginning about the 
middle of June, in the Lewisohn Stadium of the College 
of the City of New York. For these concerts Walter 
Henry Rothwell, director of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra, has been engaged as conductor. Important ad- 
ditional activities will be announced later. 





OBITUARY | 








Arthur Claassen 


News is received that Arthur Claassen is dead in San 
Francisco, Cal., following long illness in a hospital there. 
A letter written two months ago complained that “his 
stomach was poisoned,” but apart from this there is no 
further detail. He came to America as conductor of the 
Brooklyn Arion, on Dr. Leopold Damrosch’s recommenda- 
tion, some thirty years ago, and ae was con- 
ductor for several. seasons of the New York FR ee Hh wy 
In 1910 he went to San Antonio, Tex., where he conducted 
the local orchestra and singing society, and about two 
years ago removed to San Francisco, 





Henry H. Sawyer 
Henry H. Sawyer, husband of Antonia Sawyer, the 
New York manager, died at their home on Friday, March 
26.. Mr. Sawyer had been an invalid for many years. 
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MUSIC SUPERVISORS’ CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 29.) 

tions, may be considered a preventative of insanity. 
Continuing in this vein, the speaker said: “It is a fact 
well known that insanity among individuals residing in 
sparsely populated districts is relatively greater than 
among people of cities.” This condition can be allevi- 
ated, it was contended, by increasing the amount of 
music studied and heard through the R. F. D. zones. 
In addition, the gentleman from Kansas State Normal 
School vigorously asserted that “every State should 
have a State superintendent of music, and that the 
tendency to underestimate the importance of music as 
a necessity should be discouraged as quickly as possi- 
ble.” George W. Wilson, who has conducted congre- 
gational singing in the Philadelphia General Hospital 
every Sunday for the past twenty-seven years, and has 
had charge of numerous concerts in that institution, 
was present, and to the writer substantiated Mr. 
Beach’s contention relative to music and disordered 
mentality, from a therapeutical point of view. Mr. 
Wilson said that the quieting influence of music on the 
insane is a marvelous manifestation of tonal power 
that is not as yet definitely understood, but is none the 
less apparent and genuinely beneficial. 

That “the rural schools are woefully lacking in effi- 
ciency” was a statement vouched for by Lee L. Driver, 
director of the Bureau of Rural Education in Pennsyl- 
vania, and he continued, “A working knowledge of 
music should be demanded of every rural school 
teacher”; furthermore, “until schools are required to 
teach music as they do arithmetic, history or any other 
branch, the right sort of pedagogues will not be devel- 
oped.” Paul E. Beck, State supervisor, Harrisburg, Pa., 
recommended the use of talking machines in all rural 
schools as a means of music uplift as well as apprecia- 
tion. 

During the session, Dexter Kimball, a remarkable 
thirteen year old boy soprano, of Ithaca, N. Y., gave a 
delightful. interpretation of Dell’ Acqua’s “The Swal- 
lows.” Master Kimball has an exquisite voice and sang 
with the utmost finesse, ease and understanding. 
Florid passages had no terrors for this youngster, who 
won a worthy and spontaneous display of appreciation 
from all those in attendance. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year at the after- 
noon conference were: President, John M. Beattie, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; first vice-president, Julia E. 


Crane, Potsdam, N. Y.; second vice-president, Peter 


Deytema, Madison, Wis.; secretary, Miss E. J. Wis- 
nall, Cincinnati; treasurer, Frank A. Beach, Emporia, 
Ind.; auditor, Philip C. Hayden, Keokuk, Ia.; Mabelle 
Glenn, of Bloomington, IIl., was made director for five 
years. 

The activities of the day were brought to a close by 
the supervisors’ concert at the Academy of Music. 

Supervisors’ Concert Scores HEAVILY. 

Co-operation high ideals and ability are the factors 

that made for a tremendous success in relation to the 
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Philadelphia, Pa., 
January, 1920. 
My dear Mrs, Stevens: 

The Philadelphia Music Club feels par- 
ticularly proud of having had the honor of 
presenting you in your delightful and inter- 
esting program, to its members and guests, 
on January second. Both the singer and 
the songs gave exquisite pleasure and we 
all feel that your program was orie of the 
most satisfying of our Club season. You 
have such rare material and you are blessed 
with unusual ability in presenting your 
songs. A combination which means suc- 
cess. Sincerely yours, 


Rita Lorton SMITH. 











Direction: EVELYN HOPPER, Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


supervisors’ concert in the Academy of Music on 
Wednesday evening, March 25. Conductor Leopold 
Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra, who do- 
nated their services for the occasion, were in fine form, 
while the work of the supervisors’ chorus of 500 voices, 
with but four rehearsing periods allotted in preparation 
for the appearance, resulted in a crowning art achieve- 
ment of the seemingly impossible. As to Dean Peter 
C. Lutkin, who directed the chorus, the Northwestern 
University of Evanston, IIl., should be proud in having 
such a man to guide its musical destiny; proud, as un- 
doubtedly was the entire assembly of supervisors, to 
have him numbered in their ranks. For Dean Lutkin 
accomplished with the highest artistic success that 
which but few would even dare attempt. 

The concert was opened with a stirring rendition of 
“The Star Spangled Banner” by the orchestra, chorus 
and audience, preceding which James Francis Cooke 
made a brief address. Then Dr. Stokowski directed 
his attention to the first number on the program, Bee- 
thoven’s “Leonore” overture, No, 3. It was rendered 
with a unity and an idealism of purpose that resulted 
in an unsurpassingly delightful interpretation. At the 
conclusion of the overture, midst the hubbub of hand- 
clapping, the large chorus seated on the stage arose as 
a mark of respect to Stokowski and his men. 

“Christians, Be Joyful,” from the “Christmas” ora- 
torio by Bach, appeared next, and at once it could be 
seen that the chorus was wonderfully capable and sur- 
prisingly at ease. The attacks were firm, the releases 
absolute, and the tonal volume delighted with a full, 
rich, resonant quality. Confidence, understanding and 
artistry were the watchwords of Dean Lutkin and his 
charges throughout this as wellas the remaining chorus 
numbers. At the conclusion of the Bach, the entr’acte 
and ballet music from “Rosamunde,” Schubert, was 
played. The choice was a pleasing inspiration, form- 
ing a beautiful contrast with the oratorio excerpt. 
Features of the offering were exquisite delicacy of 
shading, fine rhythmic pulsings, perfection of ensem- 
ble, and a large variety of warm tonal colorings. After 
frequent recalls, Stokowski had the orchestra men stand 
in acknowledgment of the congratulatory clamor. 

Parker’s ballad, “Harold Harfagar,” sung by the 
chorus, brought to light a seldom heard work of great 
merit. The composition was handled in a masterly 
manner by the singers, and Dean Lutkin scored a high 
point of praiseworthy intent in directing it. In this in- 
stance, as in the Bach, the orchestra afforded exem- 
plary tonal backgrounds for the voices. An unaccom- 
panied group in which Gretchaninoff, MacDowell and 
Dett were represented, was next in order and served 
to arouse an ovation, while “Choral Blessing,” a digni- 
fied and inspired composition by Lutkin, written in 
memoriam of Horatio Parker, was then received in a 
spirit well befitting the dedication. At its conclusion 
Stokowski stepped to the fore and outdid himself in a 
brilliant exposition of the “Ride of the Valkyries.” At 
its close the frenzied turmoil that broke loose was a 
splendid tribute to the director and his instrumental- 
ists. 

The concert was brought to a close by a memorable 
delivery of Elgar’s march and choral epilogue -from 
“Caractacus.” The pompous march was ably conceived 
and directed with excellent verve by Lutkin, who dis- 
played a fine intellectual grasp on the subject, which 
understanding the orchestra superbly reflected. The 
choral, by no means an easy work to negotiate, was 
easily compassed by the chorus, which deserved the 
round after round of applause bestowed upon it. 


Ricnw ANpD KINpLER PLAy For SUPERVISORS. 

Thaddeus Rich, concertmaster of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, and Hans Kindler, cello soloist of the same or- 
ganization, were heard by the supervisors in especially 
arranged recitals. Both concerts took place in University 
Hall, Wanamaker’s, and attracted large audiences. 

Mr. Rich played Tuesday afternoon, March 23, and his 
program was made up of a group from Kreisler, a suite 
by Reese, numbers from Hubay, Joachim and Glazounoff- 
Rich. The soloist displayed his customary excellence of 
interpretation and profound musicianship, winning a 
wealth of enthusiastic comment. Several encores were 
given. 

Mr. Kindler’s appearance was set for Thursday after- 
noon, March 25. He was in fine fettle for the occasion 
and offered a delightfully interesting list of works in his 
artistically inimitable manner. Among the compositions 
scheduled was a Liszt rhapsody with a group selected from 
the writings of Kreisler, Popper and Cui. Many extras were 
demanded and graciously given by the artist. 


Fray, Marcu 26. 


Friday evening witnessed the close of the convention at 
the Bellevue-Stratford, where over 600 delegates assem- 
bled at a dinner as guests of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company. A glow of relaxation, good fellowship and jolli- 
fication was in the air, and as a consequence each one en- 
joyed himself to the fullest. The retiring president of the 
Supervisors’ Association, Dr. Hollis Dann, acted as pre- 
siding officer at the dinner and in an address paid tribute 
to Philadelphia for the hospitality extended the associa- 
tion, selecting John Wanamaker as a type of citizen who 
had done his utmost to assist and make the stay of the 
delegates a pleasant one. Frances Elliott Clark, educa- 
tional department of the Victor Company, spoke of the 
impetus music aesthetics and appreciation would receive 
in America within the next few years, while other topics 
were briefly reviewed by Dr. John H. Finley, president 
of the University ond Commissioner of Education of the 
State of New York, and Lee Diver, Pennsylvania State 
Supervisor. Rev. Russell G. Conwell, of the Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, contended that “it is unpatriotic to 
go abroad for training when one can get as good instruc- 
tion at home.” James Francis Cooke said in substance 
that the neatest way to clip the wings of Bolshevism is to 
keep the minds of emigrants electrified with American 
patriotic ideals. 

Princess Wahtahwassa, a real American girl of pure 
Indian blood, sang a group of tribal songs with excellent 
effect. Her voice is one of rare beauty and great possi- 
bilities. 
greeted her audience with a brief speech in the language 

(Continued on page 34.) 


The soloist was garbed in native costume and - 
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ADOLF TANDLER 


Director, Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra 


Writes of the 


Htlison & Hamli 
PIANO 


“In some respects the 
Director of a Symphony 
Orchestra ts like the man- 
ufacturer of a high grade 
piano. He is constantly 
and everlastingly listen- 
ing for and analyzing the 
tone of his creation. As 
a member of the frater- 
nity, so to speak, and a 
close observer of your 
progress, I deem it my 
duty to pay you a com- 
pliment upon your 
achievement. 

In my opinion, the 
Mason & Hamlin Piano 
of today has reached the 
highest pinnacle of per- 
fection that has yet been 
attained. 

(Signed) 


ADOLF 'TANDLER” 
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During Tito Schipa’s visit to New York when he was 
heard with the Chicago Opera Association at the Lea- 
ington Theater, an admirer of the tenor’s persuaded 
him to pose for a bust The result of the sittings is 
herewith reproduced, It will be presented to Mr. 
Schipa on his return to New York in the fall when 
he will give a series of concerts prior to the opening 
of the Chicago Opera, with which he recently signed 
He sailed on March 18 
(Photo by 


a new three year contract 
to fill engagements in Spain and France, 
1. B. Bogart.) 



































GIULIO CRIMI, 
Another prominent operatic artist who has expressed 
his intention of using Mana-Zucca’s “Rachem” on 
his forthcoming concert program. 
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ADRIFT IN BANGOR, ME. 
Ruth Ray, the American violinist, recently finished a 
very brilliant concert tour in that part of the coun- 
try, where she was splendidly received by darge audi- 
ences and also by the chroniclers of the press of most 
of the important cities in that State, 








ROBERT QUAIT, 
Tenor, who has sung to about 150,000 people during 
the last siw months. Twenty-four of the biggest 
musical organizations secured him for an appearance 
the past season, and, according to reliable reports, 
there were no failures. (Proto by Eugene Hutchinson, 
Chicago.) 

















ERNEST KNOCH, 
The distinguished conductor, came two months ago to 
Vew York. His new studio in the Metropolitan Opera 
Building was an immediate success and has already 
become the meeting place of many well known pro- 
fessional artists and far advanced students—the only 
ones Knoch accepts for tuition, The genuine enthu- 
siasm which carries him’ to success as a conductor, 
makes him also, as a coach, a source of inspiration 
to his students, who are quick in seeing the rare ad- 
vantage of studying under an artist who conducted 
ali the works he teaches, be it Wagner in Hnglish, or 
French and Italian opera, There are at present in 
imerica no opera conductors at liberty with a more 
complete record and such unanimous approval of 
public and critics of four continents. As the Aus- 
tralian News put it bluntly, “We question whether 
any operatic conductor, the world over, had ever had 
the fact that his work was highly appraised, rammed 
down his throat more thoroughly and effectively than 
hed Mr, Knoch on occasion of the absolutely triumph- 
ant success of the operas under his direction.” Such 
dynamic forces as his strong vitality and enthusiasm 
cannot be kept long in the limitation of the studio, and 
his friends are confident that they will soon hear 
again of the activities of Knoch, the conductor. 






































































































































A FREDERICK HAYWOOD “UNIVERSAL SONG” CLASS. 
The above photograph shows Mr. Haywood (center) and one of his New York classes, in front of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Station about to leave for Philadelphia, where Mr. Haywood demonstrated before 
the National Supervisors’ Conference, with the aid of the young ladies, the principles of his “Universal 
Song,” voice culture for everyone. The demonstration was one of the most interesting features of the week 
and won unanimous approval and commendation from the members of the conference. (See conference 
report on page 


27.) Photo © Keystone Co. 
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THE ST, OLAF LUTHERAN CHOIR, 


Which will start its swing through the Eastern States with the opening at Orchestra Hall in Chicago on April 5. T'wo concerts will be given here, at the Brooklyn 


Academy of Music on April 25 and at Carnegie Hall on April 27. The choir is composed of fifiy voices, boys and girls, who. sing their entire program of classical 
music from memory. The choir will be wnder the direction of Dr. F. Melius Christiansen, of St. Olaf College—(See story on page 16.) 


(Photo by Lee Studios.) 


LADA 
Snapped amid @ host of 
her enthusiastic admirers. 
This very popular and 
graceful dancer will pre- 
sent an attractive pro- 
gram at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on 

April 7. 


CLAUDIA MUZIO, 
The Metropolitan soprano who scored a decided suc 
cess as Tatiana last week at the premiére of “Eugen 
Onegin.” 











HUGO RIESENFELD AND HIS FAMILY. LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, 

Above are pictured very recent photographs of Hugo Riesenfeld, managing director of the Rivoli and Master pianist, soloist recently with the New Sym 

Rialto Theaters, New York; his wife and their young daughter. (See story on page 8.) (Photos by phony Orchestra and with many other symphonio 
Illustrated News.) organizations this winter. 
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Henry T. Finck Lauds St. Cecilia Club 


The following excellent comment by Henry T. Finck 
appeared in the Evening Post of March 24 
Vicror Harris’ Cuore, 
“So far as the public at large is concerned, there are 


much fewer opportunities in this city to hear good choral 
music than orchestral concerts, of which there is a super- 
abundance. But chere are clubs the members of which ea 
joy choral treats denied to outsiders unless they are luck, 
enough to get a personal invitation. Pre-eminent among 
these private choral organizations is the St. Cecilia Club, 
of which Victor Harris has been the conductor since 1902. 

“Mr. Harris learned the art of conducting from the 
greatest master of this art America has ever known, Anton 
Seid], whom he often assisted after he had learned to 
wield the baton. From Seidl he also learned how to han- 
dle a chorus—do you recall the thrilling choral effects 
under Seidl in Wagner's ‘Meistersinger, for example? 
There never was a better accompanist for singers here 
than Mr. Harris. He knows all the secrets of the voice, 
having composed over a hundred songs; also, a number of 
choruses for women’s, men’s and mixed voices. The or- 
chestral conductors of the city, when they need help in a 
choral symphony, are more apt to engage Mr. Harris’ St. 
Cecilia Choir than any other. 

“Last night the ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria was 
crowded with the associate members of the club and their 
friends, who enjoyed a concert which deserves public com- 
ment because the program included American and foreign 
novelties one has no chance to hear elsewhere. Among 
them was.a beautiful sonnet, ‘When to Soft Sleep,’ by the 
late Edward Horsman, written for this club shortly before 
his death—a number that made one regret once more the 
premature death of this very promising composer. There 
was a number, “The Passing Hour,” which made one glad 
that its American composer, Walter Kramer, is young and 
in the best of health 

“Victor Harris was a third American represented by 
pieces composed for the club; one, ‘Night and the Curtains 
Drawn,’ in which the music fits the words like a glove 
and what richness in the line ‘we sit alone;’ the other, an 
‘Invocation to St. Cecilia,’ which is a masterpiece of 
choral writing, showing what a ravishing variety of tints 
can be produced with the simplest means. In the last 
verse a thrilling churchly effect is produced by the addi- 
tion of the swelling tones of an organ. 

Poldini’s ‘L’Heure Exquise,’ which might be called 
moonlight translated into music, gave Mr. Harris’ choir 
a chance to show how thoroughly it has mastered the ex- 
tremely difficult art of singing very softly, almost inaudi- 
bly, without sacrificing beauty of tone quality. That's the 
highest test for a choral conductor and his forces. This 
piece had to be sung twice. The audience was also much 
pleased with Cecil Forsyth’s ‘Tinker Tailor,’ an amusing 
choral ballad full of genuine humor, the rarest thing in 
music, It is real English music in the best sense of the 
word. A good specimen of what might be called program 
music with words was David Stanley Smith’s ‘The Zincali.’ 
The soloist was Rafaelo Diaz, who sang as well as he has 


MISS BARBARA MAUREL |; 


of whom the eminent Boston Critic, 
Philip Hale, says: 
“Miss Maurel has an uncommonly beautiful voice; but 
she has more than voice and vocal skill—she has intel 
ligence as an interpreter.” 























Miss Maurel sings for the: Columbia the following Ditson 
publicatians;: 


LONGING, DEAR, FOR YOU, John H. Densmore 
High, in G; Medium, in F; in E flat 


DREAMING ALONE IN THE TWILIGHT, Hartley Moore 
High; Medium-high; Medium; Low. 


Low, 





Price, each, 60 cents (Usual sheet music discount) 


Order of your local dealer, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY .- BOSTON, 10 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co. - - New York 
a5) 











HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TEACHER OF s! NGING 
Providence 


XL dy . ES Tes ~~ —~ 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD wettttron 
Assistants  Uoroline ticoker 


SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, BOSTON 
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ever sung at the Metropolitan and who had the good taste 
to include among his selections such mastersongs as Franz’s 
‘Marie’ and Grieg’s ‘A Vision.’” 


MUSIC SUPERVISORS’ CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 31.) 
of her ancestors. Agnes Clune Quinlan was the efficient 
accompanist. 

A recital in miniature was given by the ever popular 
b.ritone, Reinald Werrenrath, who selected a program 
from the writings of Taylor, ’o’ Hara, McGill and Spier, 
the latter presiding at the piano with sympathetic effect. 


In the morning a committee meeting was listed, likewise’ 


two sings were scheduled, one led by Clara F. Sanford, 

of St. Joseph, Mo.; a symposium was held and a duo of 

addresses given. At 3 » m. members of the conference 

attended the regular Phitadeiphia Orchestra Friday after- 

noon concert at guests of Edward Bok. 

EmMA Ropserts, Sovoist, Wins WitH PHILADELPHIA 
OrcHESTRA. 

The past week brought forth works by Beethoven, 
Mozart and Rimsky-Korsakoff for the instrumental part of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra program, while Emma Roberts 
selected compositions from Gluck, Rachmaninoff, Sach- 
novski, Aubert and Fourdrain for her part of the concert. 

Possessed of a pleasing personality and a charming 
stage presence, Miss Roberts through her simplicity, nat- 
uralness and her splendid voice as well as excellent inter- 
pretative style, scored a decided hit with the big audience 
before whom she appeared on Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening. The aria “Che faro senza, Euridice,” from 
Gluck’s “Orfeo,” was admirably sung by the artist, who 
displayed a smooth, running tone and an abundance of 
color in her lovely mezzo-contralto. Moreover, the solo- 
ist evinced a very commendable understanding of the in- 
terpretative requirement demanded by the aria and at the 
same time her exposition of this essential was compassed 
with an ease and artistic effect that aroused a wealth of 
spontaneous handclapping. In -the typically Russian song 
from Rachmaninoff, “Keen the Pain,” Miss Roberts was 
charmingly expressive, while the peculiar intervals in 
Sachnovski’s “The Clock” were negotiated with satisfying 
assurance and adherence to pitch. -The poetic “Chanson 
Espagnole,” from Aubert, was given with much feeling 
and purity of tone as was the sprightly Fourdrain “Car- 
naval,” which drew forth much applause. 

A return to the old, yet classical and ever graceful form 
of melodic beauty was announced on the program in the 
form of Mozart’s G minor symphony. In unfolding the 
G minor, Stokowski assuredly emphasized the charm and 
loveliness of Mozart’s work. From the strength of the 
allegro, through the hesitant or questioning mood of the 
andante, thence to the graceful minuet, the orchestra played 
flawlessly on to the strong finale, which, interspersed with 
moments of subdued melody was brought to a conclusion 
of sublime effect. 

Beethoven's overture, “Coriolan,” was .the first num- 
ber scheduled, and the offering of it greatly pleased the big 
audience as did the eccentric “La Grande Paque Russe” 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff in which Concertmaster Rich and 
Cellist Hans Kindler displayed their artistic ability to 
advantage. 

During their sojourn in the city many delegates visited 
points of artistic, historical and municipal interest, includ- 
ing various conservatories, the Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Independence Hall, Betsy Ross House, the City Hall, 
Fairmount Park, etc. G. M. W. 


Education of Movement for Singers 


The New York School of Dalcroze Eurythmics is insti- 
tuting a special course in Education of Movement for 
Singers, in charge of Jassmin Howarth, Classes meet in 
the morning (or in the afternoon, by request) three times 
a week. The training includes exercises in breathing, re- 
laxation, the technical analysis of posture, walking, run- 
ning, jumping, kneeling and falling, and exercises of the 
muscles for suppleness. Mis Howarth, a graduate of the 
Dalcroze Institute in Geneva, came to America with 
Copeau’s French Theater du Vieux Colombier to teach 
pantomime and plastic to the members of the company. 
She is also offering a course in pantomime that singers 
find especially helpful, because it deals with abstract cor- 
poral expression rather than with the study of scenarios. 


Florence Macbeth Sings “Boats of Mine” 


Florence Macbeth, the well known soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera, sang “Boats of Mine,” by Anne Stratton 


Miller, at the Tuesday musicale of the Genesee Valley 
Club, Rochester, N. Y., on March 16. She used this same 
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attractive song, which is from the catalogue of Harold 
Flammer, Inc., in Peoria, Ill, on the 18th, and is singing 
it on her entire Western tour. 


MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 26.) 

children receive its benefits. But that is another story. 
I say it here because the ordinary so called education 
of the average high school or co lege is not sufficient 
to equip the music supervisor, whose purpose it is, to 
quote Thomas Tapper, ‘to make fine types of citizens 
out of all classes of children.’ Therefore, the ideal 
supervisor will, recognizing the broad scope and wide 
possibilities of ‘his field and the noble and beautiful ob- 
jects to be pursued, equip himself far beyond the re- 
quirements of the schools, and, as new vistas open to 
him in his work, continue to prepare himslf for their 
exploration and development.. 

“We will now consider briefly the supervisor’s men- 
tal equipment. Here, again, Mr. Gehrken covers the 
fundamentals very thoroughly, but, in my opinion, 
omits a prime essential. The subjects enumerated are 
necessary, so necessary that they should be taken for 
granted as matters of course; but the principal musical 
equipment of the supervisor must be a thorough knowl- 
edge of all the standard classics from Palestrina to 
Beethoven, beside the best music which has been cre- 
ated since then; of the folk songs of all races, the na- 
tional songs—of everything, in fact, which is finest in 
musical art. Not that he can.use more than a moiety 
of all this wealth in his teaching, but in order to build 
up himself, to make himself fit to teach the ‘Battle 
Hymn of the Republic’ or the ‘Last Rose of Summer.’ 

“In other words, we need as supervisors men and 
women who choose this kind of work, not because there 
is a little more money or a little more prestige in it 
than in grade teaching or in giving piano lessons, but 
because they look upon it as a vocation, a divine call, 
a holy mission for which they must fit ‘themselves by 
fasting and prayer and days and nights of travail in 
order to make themselves worthy. 

“It takes fine men and fine women to make true 
teachers. A normal school cannot make a teacher out 
of material lacking in character, nobility and idealism. 
To teach any subject requires a background of the his- 
tory of the whole world. To quote from ‘A Teacher of 
History,’ by Edward Yeomans: ‘Even music must be 
taught—if it is to be adequately taught—by those, and 
those only, who are much more than musicians. Noth- 
ing is deadlier than the effect produced on a child by a 
music teacher who knows of little but music—who is 
incapable of connecting music with all art and all ex- 
perience.’ 

“With such an equipment and such a task, is there 
a nobler profession than that of supervisor of music?” 

CONCLUSION. 


The above presents a clear statement of the facts. 
Coming as it does from one who after years of inti- 
mate association with school music teaching is devot- 
ing his attention to the training of teachers of music 
in all its branches, the conviction is apparent and the 
effect far reaching. We feel certain that the teachers 
of school music are nearer to the goal of unrestrained 
activity and more wholesome service. 

The new book by Dr. Karl W. Gehrken, professor 
of school music, Oberlin College, is: one of the clever- 
est treatises on the subjct. We commend it to your 
attention. 





Joseph Shlisky in Second Recital 


Joseph Shlisky, the “Jascha Heifetz of Song,” as many 
critics nicknamed him after his debut in Aeolian Hall in 
March, 1919, makes his second appearance in Carnegie Hall 
this season Tuesday evening, April 6. He will sing a group 
of Mozart, Meyerbeer and Puccini airs, a group of 
folksongs and some of his native traditional music. Max 
Gegna, the cellist, will-assist him. 


Candlyn Writes Prize Anthem 


The American Guild of Oganists announces that T. 
Franklin H, Candlyn, of Albany, N. Y., is the winner of 
the Clemson Gold Medal and prize anthem competition. 
The name of the anthem is “O Come, O Come, Emanuel” 
and it will be published shortly by the H. W. Gray Co, 


Jencie GALLAWAY-JOHN 


SOPRANO 
200 West 55th St., New York 















T. ANTOINETTE 


Piano 
Concentration 
Developed 
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“Infallible Method of Memorizing” REAL MIND TRAINING 


Harmony 


DYCK STUDIOS, 


Power to memorize and read music 

rapidly. 

Poise and control in public playing. 

Tone, technic, interpretation. 

The psychology of piano playing. 

Any hand is a “piano hand” that has a 

trained mind to guide it. 

Trained IMPORTANT PUBLIC APPEARANCES 
STUDIO RECITALS FRIDAYS AT 3—PUBLIC INVITED 


NEW YOR 939 EIGHTH AVENUE 


AT 56th STREET 
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WHERE THEY ARE 








TO. BE 





Byrd, Winifred: 
Ft. Worth, Tex., April 15. 
Tulsa, Okla., April 27. 
Newark, N. J., May 1. 
Casals, Pablo: 
Lindsborg, Kan., April 4. 
Dilling, Mildred: 
Waterbury, Conn., April 6. 
Wilmington, Del., April 10. 
White Plains, N. Y., April 22. 
Utica, N. Y., April 28. 
Ellerman, Amy: 
Clinton, Mo., April 1. 
Bolivar, Mo., April 2. 
Kansas City, Mo., April 5. 


Flonzaley Quartet: 
{1 Paso, Tex., April 1. 
Tucson, Ariz., April 2. 
Bisbee, Ariz., April 3. 
Phoenix, Ariz., April 5. 
San Diego, Cal., April 7. 
Los Angeles, Cal., April 8. 
Riverside, Cal., April 9. 
San Francisco, Cal., April 11. 


Hughes, Edwin: 
Boston, Mass., April 1. 


Jollif, Norman: 
Red Springs, N. C., April 1. 
Richmond, Va., April 2. 

Land, Harold: 
Hoboken, N. J., April 2. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 2 and 4. 


Miller, Reed: 


Morgana, Nina: 


Binghamton, N. Y., April 22. 
Newburgh, N. Y., May 26. 


Laurenti, Mario: 
Toronto, Can., April 7. 


Macbeth, Florence: 
Portland, Ore., April 1. 
Santa Fé, N. M., April 8. 
Albuquerque, N. M., April 9. 
Bisbee, Ariz., April 12. 
San Diego, Cal., April 14. 
Los Angeles, Cal., April 15. 
Hollywood, Cal., April 16. 
Long Beach, Cal., April 19. 
Fullerton, Cal., April 20. 
Reno, Nev., April 23. 
Laramie, Wyo., April 26. 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 20. 


Matzenauer, Margaret: 
Waterbury, Conn., April 6. 


Scranton, Pa., April 5. 

Batavia, N. Y., April 7. 

Dunkirk, N. Y., April 9. 

Erie, Pa., April 12. 
Morrisey, Marie: 

Garfield, Wash., April 1. 

Pullman, Wash., April 2. 


Colfax, Wash., April 5. 
Oakesdale, Wash., April 6. 
St. Johns, Wash., April 7, 
Spokane, Wash., April 8. 
Wenatchee, Wash., April 9. 


Peroux, Williams: 
Providence, R. I, April 26, 


Schofield, Edgar: 
White Plains, N. Y., April 22. 


Stracciari, Riccardo: 
Yakima, Wash., April 7. 
Seattle, Wash., April 8. 
Walla Walla, Wash., April ro. 
Portland, Ore., April 14. 
San Francisco, Cal., April 18. 
Los Angeles, Cal., April 20, 
San Diego, Cal., April 21. 
Los Angeles, Cal., April 24. 
San Francisco, Cal., April 25. 
Oakland, Cal., April 29. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., April 5. 
Fassertfern, N. C., April 12. 
Bluefield, W. Va., April 14. 
Chicago, IIl., April 18. 


Tetrazzini, Luisa: 
Boston, Mass., April 4. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 7. 
Galesburg, Ill., April 16, 


Van Der Veer, Nevada: 
Boston, Mass., April 4. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 5. 
Chicago, Ill, April 11-14. 

Wadler, Mayo: 

Boston, Mass., April 4. 





Henry Holden Huss Compositions 


The Musicians’ Fellowship Society, meeting at the fine 
residence of the president, Frank S. Hastings, 15 West Fif- 
tieth street, Thursday evening, March 18, heard an entire 
program of compositions by Henry Holden Huss. Assist- 
ing the composer-pianist were the vocalists, Mrs. Huss and 
Amy Ray-Sewards; violinist, Ruth Kemper; pianists, Dor- 
uthy Leach, Julie Kendig and Charlotte Eaton. The selec- 
tions were the G minor sonata for piano and violin, played 
by Misses Kemper and Leach; the violin romanza and ber- 
couse Slav, played by Miss Kemper and the composer ; the 
piano impromptu, op. 23, given by Miss Eaton; a valse, op. 
<0, and D major prelude, op. 17, played by Mme. Kendig; 
contralto songs, “My World” and “Before Sunrise,” sung 
by Mme. Sewards; soprano songs, “Music When Soit 
Voices Die,” “After Sorrow’s Night,” and the “Four Hap- 
py Songs,” entitled “Lover and His Lass,” “Suppose,” 
‘pack Clouds Away” and “The Happy Heart,” sung by 
Mrs. Huss, and the first movement of the piano concerto 
in B, played by the composer, with Mme. Kendig at second 
piano, i : 

As in the recent program of Huss compositions given 
for the MacDowell Club, all the materials here were per- 
meated with the lyric feeling born of the plainest harmonic 
means of long established time, and, only in such as the 
piano impromptu, ever so lightly approaching the manner 
or the spirit of any of the modern French, Of the three 
formal works given on the two programs, including the 
ce.lo sonata, time may prove the violin sonata to be the 
most evenly inspired and homogeneous. Here the com- 
poser has succeeded in maintaining the near-ecclesiastic, 
inelodic content in one general thematic and musical re- 
lation throughout the three movements; and, far from suf- 
fering on account of the sameness, the work has distinctly 
gained by it. é 

The piano concerto movement is in rather festive or 
martial manner, yet, within the eleven minutes needed for 
rendition, one repeatedly feels the songlike periods to be 
of some old ballad content, and very agreeable withal.- Of 
the short violin works, the romanza may be slightly more 
vital than the berceuse, while both are bright, attractive 
and playable enough to come into more general use. | 

The songs of the program were as inevitably lyric as 
the instrumental numbers, the four happy songs belonging 
to a category generally used for encore, It may be that 
“Music When Soft Voices Die” and “After Sorrow’s 
Night” are the best songs of’ the list. 

The rendition of all the numbers was usually adequate 
to show their musical character, and of the younger forces 
very particular interest centered upon the pianist, Miss 
Leach, and violinist, Miss Kemper, who gave the sonata 
in most perfect clarity and very beautiful quality. The 
only extraneous music of the two evenings was Miss Kem- 
per’s own bright violin “Even Song,” given as encore, and 
the organ improvisation by Mr. Hastings, who, failing to 
prepare an organ composition by Mr. Huss, allowed the 
guests to become acquainted with the fine resources of the 
house organ “without playing anything at all,” as he jocose- 
ly put it. : ; 

Mr. Huss is soon to play the entire piano concerto with 
the Detroit Symphony under Mr. Gabrilowitsch. 





Van Der Veer New York Recital April 9 


It seems strange that a singer as popular and well 
known throughout the country as Nevada Van der Veer 
should never have given a New York recital, but such is 
the fact. It is true that the rich voiced contralto has 
appeared many times in New York, as soloist with the 
New York Oratorio and other societies, as well as in joint 
recital with her husband, Reed Miller, but she has 
never given an entire performance of her own. “Where 
debutantes rush in, experienced artists fear to tread” is 
quite true of the attitude of many established artists about 
giving a New York recital. “I’ve dodged the ordeal for 
some time,” says Mme. Van der Veer, “and the more one 
dodges, the less one feels like doing any thing else, but 
when al) of one’s friends, including one’s husband, con- 
stitute themselves a society for the purpose of pushing one 
on the platform of Aeolian Hall—well, it’s easier to say, 


‘Stop, I'll do it,’ than to give them arguments.” And so 
the popular contralto will accede to the urge of the ma- 
jority on Friday afternoon, April 9, at Aeolian Hall. 


35 
Gray-Lhevinne Solidly Booked 


The Gray-Lhevinnes will not have an open night from 
the middle of March to the end of April. The joint recitals 
of these two clever artists are in such demand that even 
Saturday nights have been filled in for return dates. By 
the last of April the Gray-Lhevinnes will have filled sev- 
enty-five concert engagements in the largest cities of the 
Pacific Coast, and the per cent. of re-engagements for 
next season is extraordinary. 

On March 3 not a few people of Ellensburg stopped each 
other to ask: “Did you ever know that a piano could be 
played as Lhevinne plays it?” for he literally “tore up the 
town” on March 2. The next Gray-Lhevinne joint concert 
will be in the middle of April, a return engagement. 


Meldrum’s Second New York Recital April 5 


John Meldrum, the pianist, made a splendid impression 
when he appeared as soloist for the Chromatic Club of 
Buffalo on February 28. On the day following the con- 
cert all of the dailies of that city praised him highly for 
his artistic playing of a program made up of works by 
Gluck-Saint-Saéns, Rameau-Godowsky, Weber-Godowsky, 
Mozart, Chopin, Hageman, Scriabine, Liszt, etc. On March 
27 the pianist played at a benefit concert in New York, 
and on the afternoon of April 5 he gives his second re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall. There will be another appearance 
for Mr. Meldrum in Buffalo on April 20. 


Anna Case’s April Bookings 


Before sailing for London on the Imperator, Anna Case, 
soprano, will make a whirlwind tour to the Southwest, 
visiting the cities of Lindsborg, Kan.; Greenville, Hous- 
ton and Sherman, Tex.; Tulsa, Okla.; Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Youngstown, Ohio; Hartford, Conn., and Elizabeth, N. J. 


Bechtel Alcock for Spartanburg Festival 
Bechtel Alcock, the tenor, has been engaged for the 
Spartanburg Festival, to be held in Spartanburg, S. C., 
May 4, 5 and 6. He will be soloist at the afternoon sym- 
phony concert with the orchestra of the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company, Richard Hageman conducting, 








ZERFFI 


STUDIO: 418 Central Park West, N. Y. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


VOICE PRODUCTION without INTERFERENCE 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice Production 
Telephone: Riverside 4164 





ALFREDO MARTINO 


The eminent Vocal Teacher and Author of “The 
Mechanism of the Human Voice,” announces that he 
has secured the following authorities for his faculty: 
Mr. CESARE SODERO, Conductor and Composer, 
will coach operatic repertoire; EDARDO TRUCCO, 


Composer, will direct a class in Music Reading; LUIGI ALBERTIERI, World’s Ballet Master and Stage 
Director, will direct and coach stage deportment. For Terms and Dates address 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF “BEL CANTO” 


131 Riverside Drive, New York 
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CZECH MUSIC IN BRUENN 


(Continued from page 28.) 
standards. Nor do they go to the two kinds of entertain- 
ment tor the Same reasons. 

Serious composition of works in various forms, largely 
for orchestra; the musical comedy, “Betty, Be Good,” 
“on the road” for half a year past, but soon to be pro- 
duced in New York, are other features of the Riesenfeld 
activities. His “Overture in Romantic Style” was pro- 
duced, under his own direction, by the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra at Carnegie Hall, a month ago; simul- 
taneously his big “Symphonic Epos,” a work requiring a 
large orchestra, was done under Conductor Tandler by 
the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra. 

It is amazing that one man can find time to attend to 
such varied work, and make a success of them all; but 
such is the Riesenfeld record! System, the ability to 
concentrate, to do much in little time, this is one secret 
of his success. Another reason, or rather two reasons, 
appear in the charming personalities pictured with him, 
namely, Mrs. Riesenfeld, born of New England Puritan 


stock, and their little daughter. With so many good 
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reasons, small wonder that Hugo Riesenfeld has revolu- 
tionized music for the photoplay! Wherever the music 
is high-class it is modeled after the Rialto-Rivoli style. 
Musical directors in the interior generally visit the Rialto- 
Rivoli theaters, and marvel at the perfect synchronism of 
music and screen production. Next time you hear the 
music, be sure you are listening to the result of brainy 
application of widest musical knowledge, high-class spe- 
cialists uniting in producing artistic work. [See photo- 
graphs of Mr. and Mrs. Riesenfeld and their daughter in 
the illustrated section.—Editor’s Note.] R. 


Reiser and Mason Win §. P. A. C. Examination 


The board of directors of the Society for the Publica- 
tion of American Music announces the results of the ex- 
amination by the advisory music committee of the com- 
positions submitted to it for publication during the present 


season. The number of compositions was 111. Of this 


‘ number, piano works, songs, orchestral numbers, and some 


others of the nature of occasional pieces, were excluded 
as not being in the class of compositions sought for in 
accordance with the previously announced policy of the 
society. The remaining thirty-two compositions were read 
by the committee and six were recommended. A private 
hearing of these six compositions before the board and 
the advisory music committee was given on Saturday, 
March 13, at the studio of E, T. Rice. The compositions 
were played by the Berkshire and Letz quartets—Gaston 
Dethier and Daniel Gregory Mason, piano; Pierre Mat- 
thieu, oboe, and Burnet Tuthill, clarinet. 


The following were selected for this year’s publication: , 


Quartet for strings (four movements), op. 16, Alois 
Reiser; sonata for clarinet (or violin) and piano (three 
movements), op. 14, Daniel Gregory Mason. The society 
will proceed with the publication of these works so far as 
its funds will permit, and will forward a copy to each 
member as publication is completed. The other four rec- 
ommended compositions may be published at a later period. 

The board announces that it will receive a new submis- 
sion of compositions up to October 25, 1920. Should any of 
these so submitted prove musically better than those already 
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recommended this season as worthy of publication and 
not as yet issued, they will take precedence of them. Those 
who intend to submit compositions will kindly note that 
the latter are to be chamber music. Piano pieces, songs, 
orchestral or occasional numbers cannot be considered for 
publication at this time. 


NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Thursday, April 1 
Richard Buhlig. Piano recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Gladys Morrison. Song recital. Evening. Waldorf- 
Astoria. 
Friday, April 2 ° 
Pureza Rico. Song recital. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Concert benefit for the wounded ex-service men under 
the auspices of the American Legion. Evening. 
Aeolian Hall. 
Saturday, April 3. 
Musical Art Society. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 
vanes ae Harrack. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
all. 
Theo Karle. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Sunday, April 4 
Sate peo, Violin recital. Afternoon. Carnegie 
a 


Eugene Ysaye and Mischa Elman. Violin recital. 
Afternoon. Hippodrome. 
John McCormack. Song recital. Evening. Hippo- 


drome. 
Renee Aetee. Violin recital. Evening. Carnegie 
a 


Povia Frijsh. Song recital. Evening. Henry Miller 
Theater. 
Estelle Bass. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
American Music Optimists. Afternoon. Chalif’s. 
Monday, April 5 
John rem. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


Hall. 
Martha Phillips. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Mona Gondre and Paul Leyssac. Afternoon. Princess 
Theater. 
Tuesday, April 6 
New York Oratorio Society—Hempel, Alcock, John- 
son, Harris and Graveure, soloists. Evening. 
Seventy-first Regiment Armory. 


Euphony Club—John McCormack, soloist. Evening. 
Waldorf-Astoria. 
Marie Magdeleine Du Carp. Piano recital. Afternoon. 


Aeolian Hall. 
Jan Chiapusso. Piano recital. 
Josef Schlisky and Max Gegna. 
Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Wednesday, April 7 
New York Oratorio Society Festival, Rachmaninoff 
Evening—Braslau, Baklanoff and Rachmaninoff, 
, soloists. Evening, Seventy-first Regiment Armory. 
ie Watahwaso. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
all. 


Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Song and cello recital. 


Thursday, April 8 


Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


Beatrice Martin, 
Hall. 


Anita Loew. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 


Song recital. 


Ziperi Receives Warm Tribute 
_ Margaretta Ziperi, coloratura soprano, an artist-pupil of 
Giacomo Bourg, scored success on March 8 in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, where she appeared as soloist. Her bell- 
like tones, brilliant staccatos, and surprising agility aston- 
ished the large audience. She was obliged to give encore 
after encore. 

Under date of March 9, 1920, the young artist received 
the following letter: : 

Miss Margaretta Ziperi, 

New York City. 

My dear Miss Ziperi: 

I wish to con ratulate you upon the splendid success you achieved 
last evening at Carnegie Hall and at the same time I am taking the 
opportunity to express my gratitude and thanks for your kind co- 
operation in making the concert a financial as well as an artistic 
success. , 

With many good wishes for your continued success, I am 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed) Juttan Powrak. 


__ Ordynski Leaves the Metropolitan 
Richard Ordynski (it was Rizard when he first came 
over), stage director at the Metropolitan Opera, has re- 
signed from that institution to return to his native coun- 
try, Poland, with the intention of establishing a national 
theater at Warsaw, so it is said. 
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Saosin of the fact that space in the Musical Cou- 
rier this season is limited, only a certain amount is 
allotted each week to the Information Department. For 
this reason it is necessary for answers to inquiries to 
take a regular routine, which provides for the publica- 
tion as quickly as possible of all material. In cases 
where it is stated that the information is of great im- 
Rrusical a copy of the answer as it will appear in the 

usical Courier is sent direct to the person making the 

inquiry. A great many of these inquiries call for ex- 
noubere investigation, which necessarily delays the 
reply.—Editor’s Note.] 


A Cup Procram, 


“I am a piano teacher and have had practically no experience 
in glee club work, so would appreciate your advice, On many 
programs I see printed at the last “Twilight Scene,’ with popu- 
lar songs to be sung at the conclusion of the program. How 
is that used? Would the following outline be worthy of a 
Conservatory graduate, who is now a piano teacher, to give 
with about forty-five high school voices? 

“The club—‘Estudiantina,’ Lacorne; ‘Little Flower,’ Berger. 
Piano solos,—‘Calm of Evening,’ Sabathil; ‘Musetta’s Valse 
Song,’ (‘La Bohéme’) Puccini. Duets—‘The Night Has a Thou- 

Eyes,’ Rogers; i Morning, Oh, So Early,’ Hawley. 

Solo—‘From the Land of the Sky Prue Water,’ Cadman, The 

club—‘Roses, Roses Everywhere,’ Trotere; ‘Swing Along, Cook,’ 

‘Viking Song,’ Coleridge Taylor. Twlight scene—twilight songs 

from the fol lowing: ‘I Am Climbing Mountains,’ Kendis Brock- 

man; ‘I Love You Just the Same, Sweet Adelina,’ Gaskill; 

‘Gates of Gladness’ and ‘Let the Rest of the World Go By,’ 

Brennan, ‘School Chant’.’ 

In arranging a program for a club there are several things to be 
taken into consideration. First, the material at your comm and— 
that is the singers who are to take part—then the audience that is 
to be entertained. As the solos for the piano are to be played by a 
teacher of experience, they are easily arranged, The club has un- 
doubtedly been rehearsing for some time in order to be able to 
give any sort of a program, and it is from the list of what they 
have studied that selections must be made, Not only shculd the 
best they can sing be considered, but the course of study should 
be carefully thought out be “forehand, so that only the best music has 
been studied an he ut ek through the season of work. As it 
is so late in the year of music, it is taken for granted that what 
you have arranged or outlined is what will best bear the criticisms 
of the audience and what the club can best render. In making this 
program you have no doubt taken both singers and audience into 
consideration and are giving what you think will be most successful. 
While such a program should not be “classical,’’ it should be- ot 
intrinsic worth, and there is no doubt that many of what may be 
called “popular songs at the present time are of such a high 

uality as to warrant their being placed on any serious program. 
} es of the composers are unknown to the writer, but that may not 
detract from the value of their work. There is, however, so much 
good piano literature that there can be no necessity of playing an 
operatic arrangement, such as you suggest. 

Just at the moment much attention is being given to American 
composers, both men and women, and the large number of their 
compositions offers a fine opportiinjty for arranging a program of 
real merit that would have an educational value also, which is prob- 
ably one reason for the forming of the club. Select only good 
music, even in the popular songs, music that will interest the high 
school girls and cultivate their taste. 

Some years ago at a meeting of a “serious’’ music club, where 
the audience was composed of musicians and those who knew, loved 
and understood music, by some chance a girl’s club secured a place 
on the program. Naturally it was supposed that the a was de- 
served, Alas, their selections were of the most trivial, even comic 
sort, the singing could hardly be called singing for it was so poor, 
but ‘the airs a | races with which this club went through the per- 
formance would have been justified only by the greatest prima 
donna, It was really an insult to the audience to have such a club 
forced upon them, No matter how simple the songs, have them well 
cones the perfection Of the singing will lend a charm even to what 

ht otherwise be of little value. It you have given this program, 
will you send an account of it to the Information Department, as 

it will be interesting to know the result. The music publishing 
houses usually have catalogues of vocal music for women's voices, 
from which you would be abie to select works by well known com- 
posers. A catalogue would be sent you on request. 

The Twilight songs may be ‘intended to allow the audience to 
take part on thus end the program in an intimate social way, send- 
ing the people home in a bright, lively mood. 

Joun PoweE..’s Compositions, 

“Will you please inform me who publishes the piano sonata 
of John Powell, called ‘Sonata Teutonica’? I would like to 
obtain it.’ 

John Powell’s piano compositions and songs are Fagen by G. 
Schirmer, East 43rd Street, New York City. e sonata, how- 
ever, is stil in manuscript. 
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for Ge cman Vole’ Placement and Tone Development, Engage- 
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Rimsky-Korsakorr, 

“Can F pe inform me if there is any piano publication of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera ‘Le Coq d'Or,’ especially “The Hymn 
to the Sun’? I thank you for answering previous questions.’ 
The vocal score of the opera “Le Coq d'Or” is a Russian publica- 

tion and cannot be obtained here at present, it is understood. “The 
Hymn to the Sun,” arranged for p-ano solo, can be had of Joseph 
W. Stern & Co., 102 West 38th Street, New York City. 


Constance HENry Boccs, 

“Will you tell me what bu can of Mrs, Boggs, known as 
Constance Henry Boggs or ‘ountess Boggs? Perhaps you have 
some press notices available.’ 

Mrs. Boggs is at Wilmington, Delaware, with her mother. 
An AMATEUR ORCHESTRA, 


“I have seen in your Information Department about an ama- 
teur who wants to join an orchestra, We have an orchestra 
out in New Jersey, some of the members being amateurs. As 
we may decide to take players of both sexes for the orchestra, 

I should be obliged for names and addresses.” 

The inquiries that you mention were from people who desired to 
make connection with a New York amateur orchestra as one man 
resided in this city, another in Brooklyn. If anyone writes in to 
ask about your orchestra, we will communicate with you. 


MARcELLA CRAFT IN OPERA, 


“What has become of Marcella Craft? Is she still in this 
country? The last I heard of her she was singing in opera. 
Forme rly I was able to follow her work through your reading 
columns.” 


At present Miss Craft is on the Pacific Coast, where she is 
achieving much success, singing leading roles as a guest artist with 
the San Carlo Opera Company. 


Oxtp ENGiisu Soncs. 


“IT am making up a program of Old English songs which I 
want to use in costume. I wish to ask agent could furnish 
me with a list of the most popular ones used, I would like to 
have one or two programs of Yvonne de Treville’s songs that 
she sung in costume. I am also very anxious to get the most 
popular ‘When Grandma danced the Minuet.’ If you can fur- 
nish me any programs or give me any information I would ap- 

preciate it. 


Your name and address have been sent to a number of the music 
publishing houses rec uesting them to forward you lists of their 
Old En lish songs, fhy do you not make an original program 
and not follow any of those who have been singing in costume for 
some time. There is such a large reportory of songs to select from 
that you can make a fine program of your own. e have no dupli 
cate programs to send out, but if you consult back inns wn of the 
Musicat Courter you will find many, While an audience likes 
to hear some of the old favorites, a bright, new number is sure to 
attract attention, and in its turn become a favorite or ular 
song. Originality in programs is what is being much cman A 
fine interpretation of a “new’” Old English song would place me. 
program prominently before your public. 


A MISTAKE, 
“Have you the instrumental composition ‘The Mill of Sans 


Souci?’ © you publish a musical catalogue? , If you haven't 
this piece, do you know where I could get it? 


The Musica Courter is not a music publishing institution, You 
should write to a music house, Your local dealer will be able to 
assist you in the matter. 


MAYO WADLER INTERVIEW 





(Continued from page 13.) 

Litta’s “La Déesse Nue,” which the violinist has not yet 
presented in public, primarily because he has not found 
pianists who wished to bother in studying it, yet it is said 
to be clear in form and musical intention after proper 
acquaintance. There is a “Fantasie elegiaque” by Gustave 
Samazeuilh, a “Legende” by J. Ermand Bonnel, a G minor 
sonata by Nicolaieff, which Mr. Wadler has played re- 
peatedly; furthermore, various numbers by Marion Bauer, 
Cecil Burleigh, Carl Busch, Albert Stoessel, John Powell 
and others. The violinist particularly pointed out his prin- 
ciple that, when a composition had begun to become 
known, he passes on to give attention to others which 
were almost entirely unknown. 

Casually speaking of the tone qualities of new and old 
violins, the artist came into the same trend of thought as 
was so strongly shown in his discussion of “The Program 
as an Embodiment of an Idea,” for he said that every 
violin represented the individuality of its maker. Every 
consideration of workmanship, varnish, even of the wood 
itself, was secondary to the particular character of the 
maker himself. Just now some makers are largely con- 
cerning themselves with the scientific aspects of their task, 
but Mr. Wadler thought that their results would be even 
more satisfying when they get back to their essential 
feeling for the art that their work might represent. 

AMERICAN Poputar Music Most Vita, 


As an incident of the artist’s earlier reference to the 
affluence of American composers of jazz, he particularly 
stated that the American popular music of today is by far 
the most vital to be found in any country, and that the 
new popular music of all other countries sounds weak and 
colorless when heard in like surroundings. a 








Louis Simmions Presents Twenty-nine 
Pupils at Mrs. Merrill’s School 


Louis Simmions, the well known New York vocal teach- 
er, presented twenty-nine pupils in recital in as ee a 
Mrs. Merrill’s school for girls at Mamaroneck, N. on 
the evening of Thursday, March 11. The soe etl "dis- 
closed uniform excellence in voice placement, as well as 
good and thorough delivery, which reflected much credit 
upon Mr. Simmions. 

Preceding the concert Mr. Simmions, head of the vocal 
department at the Merrill School, delivered a short ad- 
dress in which he pointed out to the young students the 
necessity to learn songs, and songs in English. He also 
stated that “there is too much time wasted by young sing- 
ers in studying or hoping to sing operas. America is the 
land for songs, and American girls should first learn to 
sing in their own language before they attempt to sing 
in foreign tongues.” 

The program was as follows: “Plaisir d’amour” (Mar- 
tini), “A Little Prayer for Me” (Russell), and “A Cornish 
Lullaby” (Wood), sung by Vivian Hoffman; “For He 
Loved Her” (Lusk), Beulah Ha “Slumber Song” 
(Gretchaninoff), and “Your Eyes Have Told Me So” 
(Hardy), Lucile Brett; “Cloud Shadows” (Rogers), 
Louise Johnson; “The Morning Wind” (Branscombe), 
Carletta Gydeson; “Sonny Boy” Curran), “Virginia” 
(Sawyer), “Elf and Fairy” (Densmore), Marian Loessig; 
“Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal” (Quilter), Gertrude 
Black. “Croon. Croon” (Clutsam), Catharine Ruggles; 
“Spring Has Come” (White), Porter Scott Hudson; “Two 
Roses” (Gilberté), and “Ouvres tes Yeux Bleus” (Mas- 

(Continued on page 49.) 
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OPERA AND SYMPHONY ATTRACT 
LARGE LOS ANGELES AUDIENCES 


San Carlo Company Closes Splendid Season—Cortot 
in Fine Recital Entirely Fills Expectations—Gamut 
Club Gives Dinner for Visiting Artists—Local 
Artist Applauded as Symphony Soloist— 

Ross Compositions Presented at Fri- 
day Morning Club—Grace Wood 
Jess Entertains for Mana- 
Zucca—Notes 
Los Angeles, Cal., March 7, 1920.—Giving splendid per- 
formances throughout the entire engagement, the San 
Carlo Opera Company closes with tonight's presentation 
of “Il Trovatore.” Packed houses have been the rule and 

many were disappointed in not obtaining tickets. 
Marcella Craft won fresh laurels for her artistic work 


both as singer and actress, as did also Alice Gentle, who 
was splendid in every way. The men were exceptionally 
pleasing both as to voice and histrionic ability, especially 
Ballenter, Valle, Salazar and De Biasi. 


Lovely Queena Mario with her beautiful voice made 
one of her greatest successes in the “Barber of Seville,” 
again delighting those whom she had already charmed 
with her bewitching acting, her wonderful vocal agility 
and the zest with which she enters into her part. With 
her youth and excellent equipment, a greater future is 
hefore her and the same is predicted for Ballenter. 

Corror Enriecy Fitts Expectations. 

Lovers of piano music had many thrills on Tuesday 

evening when Alfred Cortot justified all the hopes he had 


established on his former visit here with the French Or- 
chestra. Professional musicians and students gathered in 
an enthusiastic body to hear what the eminent pianist had 
to offer. His interpretation of the Chopin preludes was 
rather different from the customary reading and proved 
interesting in consequence, particularly as the artist taken 
had had his own impressions printed on the programs. 
The Ravel number in the group of modern works has 
rarely been more beautifully given, as Mr. Cortot has a 
marvellous technic and a most powerful tone when he 
chooses to employ it. He was recalled so often that he 
finally yielded and very generously gave several encores. 


Gamut CLun Gives Dinner For Visitinc Artists. 


L, E. Behymer, who is deserving of much gratitude for 
the musical feasts he provides each season, spent several 
days of the past week in Santa Barbara arranging for a 
concert there by the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

It is the impresario’s cust6m, as president of the Gamut 
Club, to gather all visiting artists around the hospitable 
board of this enjoyable club at a monthly dinner and, on 
this occasion last Wednesday, Marcella Craft and the pi- 
anist, Alfred Cortot, were honored guests, together with 
a number from the San Carlo Opera Company. Miss 
Craft made a delightful little speech and Mr. Cortot ex- 
pressed himself in voluble French. 


Jaime Overton AppLaupep As Sympnony Sovoist. 


The Tschaikowsky program by the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Friday proved most enjoyable and 
was received with great enthusiasm. Adolf Tandler and 
his men gave a beautiful rendition of the “Mozartinna” 
suite, Concertmaster Saslavsky and De Busscher, head of 


the oboe section, receiving outburst of applause for ex- 
quisitely rendered cadenzas. 

Jaime Overton, assistant concertmaster, was the soloist, 
playing the difficult violin concerto in D major very ef- 
fectively, receiving prolonged applause and showing great 
technical skill in the encore he was obliged to give. The 
generous applause, which amounted to an ovation, evinced 
the pride Los Angeles feels for this artist, who has been 
one of its many prodigies. 


Auice GeNntLe To SING at Oratorio Concert. 


_ Alice Gentle is to be one of the soloists with the com- 
ing concert of the Oratorio Society, congratulations being 
due John Smallman for having secured her. 


Ross Compositions PresENTED AT CLuB CONCERT. 


The Friday Morning Club recently presented Anna Ru- 
zena Sprotte, contralto, and Gertrude Ross, composer-pi- 
anist, in a fine program consisting mostly of songs by 
this popular composer. A Saint-Saéns aria and a group of 
Bohemian songs with an interpretative talk by ain 
Sprotte were the other offerings. The new cello compo- 
sitions by Mrs. Ross were featured and she played her 
two “Western Sketches,” for the piano. 


Grace Woop Jess Entertains For MANA-Zucca. 


Mana-Zucca, the delightful composer-pianist, who still 
lingers here, was honor guest at an informal Sunday eve- 
ning at the home of Grace Wood Jess. The vivacious 
little New Yorker announced that she “felt in a frivolous 
mood” and gave some inimitable pianologues to the delight 
of her auditors, who did not suspect such versatility from 
the writer of a concerto. Grace Wood Jess charmed with 
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some of her quaint folk songs, Estelle Heartt Dreyfus 
sang and Charles Wakefield Cadman and Gertrude Koss 
played some of their late successes. 


Notes. 


Constance Balfour, soprano, is singing in the Temple 
Baptist Church choir. 

Joseph Dupuy, director of the Orpheus Club, gave an 
interesting concert on Thursday evening. His well trained 
chorus showing the effects of fine drilling, good attack and 
precision, together with well balanced tone, demonstrated 
Mr. Dupuy’s ideas admirably. The club had the assistance 
of May Trude, a sweet voiced soprano, 

Norma Gould, director of the Norma Gould School 
for Dancing, has recently returned from New York, 
where she has been gathering material for her Western 
school, which has the distinction of being the only one 
of its kind in America. In the summer season Miss 
Gould conducts her classes in the mountains, 

The Music Teachers’ Association have a membership 
“drive” on, with efficient Arthur M. Perry of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California directing, and a big enrol- 
ment is anticipated. J. W. 





Mildred Marsh Scores with 
Los Angeles Philharmonic 


Los Angeles, Cal., March 15, 1920—Few women pianists 
are equal to the demands of a concerto with a great or- 
chestra but Mildred Marsh, who played the Liszt concerto 
No. 1 in E flat at a recent “Pop” concert of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, is one who can success- 
fully fulfill the exaction of such a number, 

Although Mrs. Marsh has appeared in orchestral con- 
certs abroad, playing under Nikisch and other great con- 
ductors, this was really her American debut and she ex- 
pressed herself as delighted in having had the good for- 
tune to play with the Philharmonic Orchestra, under the 
leadership of Walter Henry Rothwell. She was most 
enthusiastic about the orchestra, prophesying a great future 
for it, and her delight in the scholarly director was 
boundless. “He is such a musician, he knows the piano 
so thoroughly and brings out so many fine points—nothing 
escapes him—that he gave me a wonderful accompani- 
ment,” were some of her delighted comments. With the 
usual modesty of great artists, Mrs. Marsh gracefully 
turned all complimentary allusions to her own part in the 
brilliant performance to the credit of the orchestra. 

This gifted pianist has a wonderfully warm and poetic 
tone, beautiful rhythm, a fine technic and her musicianship 
was most gratifying. Never once did she take things into 
her own hands, and her watchful attention to the director 
while she kept her own forces under control. made for 
perfection of attack and finale. One is impressed with the 
fine mentality of Mrs. Marsh. She also has a most charm- 
ing personality and Los Angeles is fortunate in having 
been chosen by her for a place in which to work and pre- 
pare her programs. Immediately after the Philharmonic 
concert, Mrs. Marsh left for New York to fill other en- 
gagements, until the first of May, when she will return to 
spend the summer here, having taken a studio a 


* attractive Little Theater Building. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
PROVIDES FOR MUSIC EXTENSION 


Will Send Out Artists for Concerts in Any Part of 
State—New Community Chorus Organized 
in Oakland—Notes 


Oakland, Cal., March 6, 1920—Julian R. Waybur, in 
charge of the music for the extension division of the Uni- 
versity of California, has announced a splendid list of 
artists and lecturers now available for appearances in any 
part of California. For song and piano recitals: Lucia 
Dunham, soprano, and Thomas Frederick Freeman, pianist ; 
Ethel Johnson, soprano, and Susanne Pasmore Brooks, 
pianist; Marie Partridge Price, soprano, and Thomas 
Frederick Freeman, or George Stewart MacManus, pianist ; 
Marie Milliette, soprano, and Thomas Frederick Freeman, 
pianist; Lawrence Strauss, tenor, and Thomas Frederick 
Freeman, or Stephanie Shehatovich, pianist; John A. Pat- 
ton, baritone, and Thomas Frederick Freeman or Lillian 
Ammalee, pianist; O. Gordon Erickson, baritone, and 
Thomas Frederick Freeman or Lillian Ammalee, pianist ; 
Vasia Anikeef, bass, Marriet Wilson, pianist; Ann O’Dare, 
reader and lecturer on “The Russian Folk Song.” Instru- 
mental recitals: Sigmund Beel, violinist, and George Mc- 
Manus, pianist; Marle Hughes McQuarrie, harpist, and 
Rebecca Haight, cellist; Albert E. Rosenthal, cellist, and 
Thomas Frederick Freeman, pianist; Marle Hughes Mc- 
Quarrie, harpist, Rebecca Haight, cellist, Mildred Wright, 
violinist; Mildred Wright, violinist, and Stella Howell, 
pianist ; ‘William W. Carruth, organist. Lectures and lec- 
ture-recitals: Mrs. John Potts Brown and Thomas Fred- 
erick Freeman, Albert Elkus, Redfern Mason and George 
S. McManus, Emily J. Robinson, Glenn H. Woods, Mrs. 
M. E. Blanchard, Caroline H. Little, Antoine De Vally. 


ComMuNiIty CHORUS ORGANIZED, 


As a direct outgrowth of unison singing in clubs, stores, 
lodges, industrial plants and social gatherings through 
months past, the call of the Oakland Community Service 


MUSICAL COURIER 


now comes for a community chorus composed of all who 
like to sing, the purpose being to do easy four part work, 
provide recreation and develop talent for the choirs and 
formal music organizations, 

A group of people specially interested in this work met 
at Hotel Oakland, March 4, under the chairmanship of 
Alexander Stewart, community organizer, and Roy D. Mc- 
Carthy, organizer for community music. A committee has 
been appointed and rehearsals will begin immediately for 
a concert of “Home Songs,” to be given under the auspices 
of Oakland Rotary Club. 

Notes, 

William F, Myers, bass, from Sacramento, sang solos re- 
cently at the Ad Club luncheon in Hotel Oakland. He has 
a voice of much power and an extremely low range. 

The song “When drish Eyes Are Smiling,” by Ruth Gray, 
of Oakland, was the hit of the evening at the musicale 
given recently in Bank Hall, Richmond, by the Odd Fel- 
lows. Miss Traynor was the accompanist. Other artists 
on the program were Miss Hutchings, Mary Sullivan, sf 
B. Hunt, Master Kenneth Hutchings, Jack Crow, “Scotty” 
McLennan, Margaret Beggs and D. Wilcox. 

Modern French compositions furnished the theme given 
on March 3 by members of the Berkeley Etude Club. 
Contributors to the interesting program were Mrs. W. H. 
a Mrs. F. M. Warner, Mrs. G. D. Kierluff, Mrs. F. 

Hall, Mrs. T. A. Rickard, Elizabeth Simpson, Grace 
W. Jones and Myra Palache. 

Elaborate preparations are being made for the tenth 
annual production of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” to be given 
on Good Friday at the Greek Theater, Berkeley, under the 
direction of Paul Steindorff. 

A special program of music was given Sunday evening, 
February 29, at the Institute for the Blind by Blanche 
Hillegas, pianist; Julia H. Cochrane, violinist, and Gladys 
Gibson, reader. Oakland Community Service plans to fur- 
nish many concerts for local institutions. Roy D. Mc- 
Carthy is organizer for community music. 

A requiem high mass was said at St. Joseph’s Church, 
Alameda, for Marrianne Verges, eighty-seven, who died 
recently at the home of her daughter, Mrs, James Las- 
curette. 

Since the dedication of the new Welsh Presbyterian 
Church the congregations have greatly increased. A fea- 
ture of the services is choral singing under the direction 
of R. D. Parry. 

Soloists at the Plymouth Congregational Church Feb- 
ruary 22 were Edna Fisher Hall, Janet and Myra Gause, 

Dolores Phyra Leonhart, a member of the Pacific Musi- 
cal Association and well known in ‘musical circles, was 
recently married to Herbert Schierenbeck, winner of seven 
war decorations. 

Prof, Albert A. Walker was soloist recently at the hon- 
orary members’ meeting of the G. A. R. in the City Hall. 
He also sang at the Y. M. C. A. 

A reception and musical program was given recently 
for Oakland Post of the American Legion by the Oakland 
Lodge of Elks in the Municipal Opera House. The pro- 
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gram included musical and patriotic numbers, singing, and 
selections by the band of the lodge. 

To help build a great war fund memorial at Washington, 
“The Maid of Argonne,” an elaborate spectacle, directed by 
Anais Moliere, was produced recently at the Municipal 
Opera House. The orchestra was under the direction of 
Paul Steindorff. ae London, daughter of the late nov- 
elist, played the leading part; the cast numbered more 
than two hundred, Boe the Peters Wright 
dancers, RAF. 


Anita 


Reed Miller April Engagements 


Among the engagements made by Reed Miller, tenor, 
for the coming month, the most important are April 
5, Choral Art Club, Academy of Music, Brooklyn; 
\pril 6, private musicale, New York; April 12, recital, 
Fasserfern, N. C.; April 14, recital, Bluefield, W. Va.; 
April 18, Bach B minor Mass, Chicago Apollo Club, 
He has also been engaged for the Bach Festival in 
Bethlehem, Pa. Probably no tenor in America has 
sung the Bach Mass or has sung Bach music in public 
as frequently as Reed Miller. 


Additional Bookings for Norman Jollif 


Norman Jollif has been engaged to sing the title role 
in “Caractacus” at the Springfield Festival on May 7. 
March 29 he appears with the Brooklyn Oratorio Society, 
April 1 in Red Springs, N. C., and April 2 will find him 
in Richmond, Va., singing in the “Dream Mary.” On 
March 23 he appeared with the Bridgeport Oratorio So- 
ciety in “The Children’s Crusade.” 


Anita Rio at the Plaza 

Anita Rio was the soloist selected for the National Fruit, 
Plant and Flower Guild celebration, held at the Plaza 
Hotel, New York, on March 12. Her rendering of three 
sixteenth century songs with Shakespearean text was. re- 
markable for the purity of tone, style and interpretation. 
Following this engagement, she sang with her accustomed 
success at a concert given at Larchmont, N. Y. 


Amy Ellerman Has Busy Month 
There has been a concert appearance for Amy Ellerman, 
contralto, on practically every day during the month of 
March, sometimes singing twice in one day. Her forth- 
coming dates for the remainder of this month will be 
found in the “Where They are to Be” column on another 
page of this issue. 








Marie Sundelius Engaged 
to Sing “Aida” in Denver 
Through the offices of Messers. Haensel & Jones, her 
new managers, Marie. Sundelius, the charming soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, has been booked for 
Denver, Col., on June 4 and § to sing in a performance of 
“Aida” and in a miscellaneous concert. 
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Albany, N. Y., March 11, 1920.—A series of three lec- 
ture-recitals were held at St. Agnes’ School, under the 
direction of Florence Jubb, head of the music depart- 
ment fhe first was entitled “The Romanticists,” and 
instrumental and vocal illustrations were given from 
the works of Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Cho- 
pin and Franz by Miss Jubb, assisted by Mabel Davis 
Rockwell, soprano, of New York. The second event 
was a program of Russian composers’ works, the as- 
sisting artists being Mrs. Rockwell and Sar Neff, pian- 
ist. Modern French composers concluded the series, 
with Miss Neff and Cecil Wright, baritone, as Miss 
Jubb’s assistants. 

Dr. Harold W. Thompson, organist and music di- 
rector of the First Presbyterian Church, is giving a 
series of musical half hours on the organ this winter 
after business hours on Wednesday afternoons, These 
musical meditations are well attended, Dr. Thompson 
announces that “A Man of Nazareth,” by J. H. Rogers, 
of Cleveland, will be sung Good Friday night, and on 
Easter Sunday Stainer’s “Daughter of Jairus” will be 
the presentation by the choir 

Katherine O'Reilly, who first introduced Amelita 
Galli-Curci to an Albany audience, is manager of the 
Capital City Concert Bureau, just organized to intro- 
duce American music and artists, as well as artists 
formerly of other countries but now Americans. 

St. Peter's vested choir of boys and men gave a fine 
presentation of Stainer’s “Crucifixion” two successive 
Sundays, under the direction of Dr. Frank Sill Rogers, 
organist and master of choristers. 

Mrs. Peter Schmidt, violinist, appeared in a recital 
before the faculty of Union University and guests re- 
cently, William L. Widdemer was at the piano. 

The Monday Musical Club gave a program of [ng- 
lish music a short time ago, the works of Sir Edward 
Elgar, Edward German and Cyril Scott being consid- 
ered, Mrs. Frederick W. Cross, Jr., was instrumental 
chairman and Mrs, Christian T. Martin, vocal chairman, 
assisted by Mrs, George Quackenboss, Mrs. Frederick 
B. Stevens, Mrs. W. D. K. Wright, Mrs. G. H, Fish- 
burn and Elizabeth Hoffman. 

An organ meeting in the Emmanuel Baptist Church 
was another interesting club event directed by Lydia 
F, Stevens and Mrs. George J. Perkins. Among those 
participating in the program were Mrs. James H. Hen- 
drie, Lydia F, Stevens, Mrs. Roswell, P. F. Wilbur, 
organists; Mrs. Horatio S, Bellows, Madelyn Preiss 
and Mrs Edward H. Belcher, vocalists, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederic B. Stevens and Julia Newton Brocks, 
violinists, The last three gave a trio, “Ave Verum,” 
Mozart. 

A newcomer to Albany music circles is J. D. Bro- 
deur, organist of the Cathedral of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, succeeding the late Prof. L. D. Du Mouchel. 
Mr. Brodeur comes to Albany from Harrisburg, Pa., 
where he was organist of the cathedral and where he 
was known as an authority in Gregorian chants. Pre- 
viously he held a position in Spokane, Wash., where 
he was conductor of the Lorelei Club and other mu- 
sical organizations. Mr, Brodeur studied in Canada, 
Rome and Paris, and was a pupil of Father Williams, a 
Trappist monk who studied with Dom Mocquereau. 

The Albani Quartet, composed of Edgar S. Van 
Olinda, Howard Smith, Edward L. Kellogg and Otto 
R. Mende, is filling a number of engagements here and 
out of town. The quartet gave a program at the or- 
ganization of the Eleventh Ward Women’s Republican 
Club. 

Cordelia L. Reed is directing weekly community 
sings at School 24. Mary Gibson, contralto, accompa- 
nied by Henrietta Gibson, was a recent soloist. 

lrederick W. Kerner has been engaged as conductor 
of the Chatham Choral Club. 

Charles Gilbert Spross, pianist-composer, and Earle 
Hummel, a fourteen year old violinist, were heard in 
joint recital before the music section of the Woman's 
Club in Chancellor’s Hall, Marguerite Heisler and Mrs. 
Andrew MacFarlane directing the event, which proved 
most enjoyable. Mr, Spross was welcomed by a large 
group of friends, for he has frequently been heard 
here. Master Hummel amazed his listeners with his 
technic and musical knowledge. 

A quintet meets Friday evenings at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs, George H. Thacher for programs which are 


enjoyed by a group of friends on each occasion. The 
quintet includes Mrs. MacNaughton Miller, piano; Mrs. 
Andrew MacFarlane, viola; Julia Newton Brooks and 
Edward Hinkelmann, violins, and Mr. Thacher, cello. 

Clara D. Woodin sang recently for the Albany Com- 
munity Chorus. 

The annual musicale of the Pine Hills Fortnightly 
Club took place in the Aurania Club, Mrs. Brooks 
Roberts and Mrs. Harlan H. Horner having charge of 
the program. Mrs. Peter Schmidt, violinist, and Mrs. 
Charles Wheeler, soprano, furnished the program. 

Victor W. Smith, a well known musician of Troy, 
who has been active in the musical life of that city for 
thirty-five years, died at the Nathan Littauer Hospital, 
Johnstown, after a brief illness. Mr. Smith was stricken 
while conducting an orchestral concert. He is survived 
by his wife. 

Harry Alan Russell has been giving a series of organ 
recitals at the Cathedral of All Saints during the winter. 

Mrs. Joseph McCormack has. been acting organist of 
the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church. 

Margaret P. Dexter, of Troy, has been named con- 
tralto soloist of the Madison Avenue Reformed Church, 
This quartet choir is one of the best known in this sec- 
tion, Jean Newell Barrett, contralto, has been supply- 
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ing for some time. Miss Dexter has been soloist of 
Westminster Church, Troy, and is well known for her 
recital work. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry B. Weatherwax have returned 
from Miami and Palm Beach, Fla. < - 

Amarillo, Tex., March 5, 1920.—Lucy Gates, soprano, 
will sing at a concert to be given by the Philharmonic 
Club on April 9. This organization is one of the most 


progressive and largest musical clubs in north Texas, © 


and the spirit of the club is demonstrated by its under- 
taking to present artist concerts. As Amarillo is a 
cosmopolitan and fast growing city of the Southwest, 
the demand and appreciation of musical talent makes 
this concert an assured success. Mrs. J. J. Crume is 
president of the club. 

Baltimore, Md.—(See letter on another page.) 

Battle Creek, Mich., March 1, 1920.—On the evening 
ot February 25 the last concert was given in the series 
presented by the Michigan Philharmonic Bureau, with the 
local co-operation of the Mendelssohn Club. This occa- 
sion was made memorable by the first appearance in Battle 
Creek, not of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, but of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra under the baton of Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch. This fine organization, with its distin- 
guished conductor, drew probably the largest audience of 
the season and formed a fitting climax to the concerts al- 
ready given. Bendeston Netzort, pianist, formerly of 
Battle Creek but now of Detroit, was the soloist, and gave 
a masterly interpretation of the A major concerto of 
Mozart for piano and orchestra. 

The concert course was opened on October 13 with a 
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recital by Fritz Kreisler, with the assistance of Carl Lam- 
son at the piano. The second recital was given by Anna 
Case, November 6; the third by Sophie Braslau, Novem- 
ber 26; the fourth was a joint recital by Carolina Lazzari 
and Rudolph Ganz, with Isaac Van Grove accompanying 
Miss Lazzari at the piano. February 5 the Berkshire 
String Quartet and the Mendelssohn Club, Edwin Barnet, 
director, gave the program, with Lois Johnston, soprano, 
as an excellent soloist. A pleasing feature in connection 
with the course was a lecture, with illustrations at the 
piano, in preparation for the symphony concert, by Mr. 
Hoexter and Miss Mannebach, of Detroit. 

January 22 Gatty Sellars, organist, gave a recital in the 
First Congregational Church, under the auspices of the 
Young People’s Society of the church. 

The National Society for Broader Education, co-operat- 
ing with the Women’s Relief Corps, presented Florence 
Otis, soprano; Florence Austin, violinist, and Josef Mar- 
tin, pianist, in two recitals in January. Miss Otis charmed 
in two song groups and was very effective in Salome’s 


‘aria from the “Herodiade” of Massenet. 


Billings, Mont., March 3, 1920.—Harold A. Loring, 
pianist, gave a lecture-recital on American Indian music 
at the State College at Bozeman, March'1, and was heard 
in a similar talk the following day at the University of 
Montana. His audiences on both occasions were large 
and deeply interested. Having spent several years on 
various Indian reservations making records of Indian 
songs, Mr. Loring is an authoritative speaker. 

“Under the direction of Dean De Loss Smith, formerly 
of New York, the school of music at the State Univer- 
sity at Missoula is fast becoming a strong department and 
is exerting a widely felt influence on music throughout the 
State. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Bridgeport, Conn.—(See letter on another page.) 

Brookings, S. Dak., March 2, 1920.—Recent musical 
events in Brookings included a most delightful concert by 
the Zoellner String Quartet, assisted by Anna Louise 
Week. The members of this popular organization are 
prime favorites in this city, as witness the number of con- 
secutive years they have appeared on the local concert 
course, and each succeeding appearance seems to call for 
a larger and more enthusiastic audience. One of the most 
delightful numbers on the program was the Haydn quartet, 
of which the Zoellners gave a delightful interpretation. 
The ever popular “Molly on the Shore” was the last num- 
ber of the printed list, but the enthusiastic audience was 
not to be denied an extra number. Two novelties were 
given in Sinigaglia’s “Rain Song” and Skilton’s “Sunrise 
Song,” and proved especially interesting; the Glazounoff 
arrangement of a Russian folksong was likewise charm- 
ing. Miss Weeks pleased both in the aria from “Samson 
and Delilah” and a group of songs including Stanford's 
“My Love’s an Arbutus” and Leoncavallo’s “Mattinata.” 

Chapel Hill, N. C.. March 3, 1920.—Community mu- 
sic in the State of North Carolina has been made the 
subject of much interest at the University of North 
Carolina. Within the last two years the university has 
definitely emphasized the value of community effort as 
a socializing agency and, through Prof. Paul John 
Weaver, Prof. Frederick H. Koch and Prof. Thomas 
J. Browne, has offered programs of community music, 


- community drama and pageantry, and community rec- 


reation, respectively. The work of these three men 
has been well received and through them effective lead- 
ers for community work are now being developed in 
the regular classes. Mr. Weaver, who is in charge of 
the community department of music, has had experi- 
ence in community music work in army and navy units, 
in the city of St. Louis, and in southern Wisconsin in 
connection with Prof. P. W. Dykema, of the University 
of Wisconsin. He is an associate in the American 
Guild of Organists and has done mu¢h work along that 
line in the Middle West. The university is prepared to 
offer assistance along these lines to any locality de- 
siring it. This is a splendid thing for the communities 
in North Carolina and an offer of which they should 
avail themselves. 

Charleston, S. C., March 10, 1920.—Charleston has 
recently witnessed the formation of yet another mu- 
sical organization, the Music Study Circle. It com- 
prises a group of musicians limited to twenty, who will 
meet upon the third Tuesday of each month for the 
purpose of improving the repertory of each member by 
the giving of short programs wherein newly studied 
works will be featured. Another worthy aim of the 
circle will be the fostering of young artists who have 
as yet not won their spurs from the great American 
public, but who are nevertheless worthy of a hearing. 
Officers elected were Virginia Tupper, footer, and Ida 
Wieters, secretary. The first program was given by 
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Louise Bargmann, Virginia Tupper, Louise King, Nyra 
Garner, Hester Finger, Alma Aichel and Ida Wieters. 

Charleston had the privilege of hearing one of her 
own most. gifted daughters upon the occasion of Lucile 
Nellson’s recital on, the evening of February 4: Miss 
Nellson appeared under the auspices of the Musical Art 
Club. She possesses a very beautiful dramatic soprano 
of particularly fine quality, especially in the upper 
register. Miss Nellson’s dramatic instinct is very 
marked, and her diction a delight. Everything she 
does is interesting and in several of the songs her 
originality of conception was highly commendable. 
The singer was assisted by Sonya Mitchell, a very de- 
lightful accompanist and an excellent solo pianist. She 
played “Lotus Land” and “Danse Negre,” by Cyril 
Scott, bringing out the atmosphere of the first in a 
specially delightful manner. Liszt’s rhapsodie No, 12 
was played in fine style, with splendid tone, rhythm and 
technical precision throughout. The encore, Liadow’s 
“Music Box,” was charmingly crisp and clear in its 
execution. 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Clinton, Ia., March 3 1920.—The evening of February 
26 Rudolph Ganz and Carolina Lazzari gave a recital in 
the Coliseum that attracted about 2,000 persons. The audi- 


, ence was wonderfully demonstrative and appreciative, re- 


maining in absolute stillness during the piano numbers, 
which had been selected by Mr. Ganz with very good taste. 
Miss Lazzari’s songs were received in the same spirit of 
appreciation and encores were demanded of each artist 
after each group. After the recital it was interesting to 
hear business men, who had hitherto disavowed either 
knowledge or appreciation of “high brow” music, speaking 
of the evening’s pleasure and arguing why it was that one 
favored the piano more while the other enjoyed the sing- 
ing better. Isaac Van Grove was at the piano for Miss 
Lazzari, and was given a warm welcome by members of 
the Harmonic Club, for which he had played several years 
before. 

Dallas, Tex., March 18, 1920.—A completely sold out 
house, including many seats on the stage and all available 
standing room, with probably 500 persons turned away, 
was the unusual record made here for the attendance at a 
concert,.when Josef Hofmann, pianist, was presented by 
Earle D, Behrends on Friday evening, February 27. His 
program was a conventional one, beginning with Beetho- 
ven’s sonata, op. 53, and ending with a Scriabine etude, 
with Chopin, Debussy and other composers’ works in be- 
tween. After his Chopin group he was forced to respond 
to five encores, and he also gave several others at the 
close of his program. 

Albert Spalding, American violinist, presented with the 
Dallas Band and under its auspices, drew another large 
house to the Coliseum on March 12. The band gave three 
numbers on the program, which were well played and en- 
joyable. Mr. Spalding began his part of the program with 
the Handel D major sonata, which was played with such 
breadth and exceptional taste that it was a delight to those 
who appreciate the best in musical art. Following this 
was the Scottish fantasy by Bruch, and later three com- 
positions of his own were given. He ended with the “Ro- 
manza Andaluza” of Sarasate and the “Campanella” etude 
of Liszt. In all of his work Mr. Spalding displayed thor- 
ough musicianship, never overstepping the bounds of re- 
finement, and yet playing always with ample depth of 
feeling and beauty of tone. 

To an audience of about 3,000 persons the Dallas Or- 
chestra gave its first popular concert, when it achieved a 
remarkable success. Walter J. Fried, conductor, kept 
splendid accord among the instruments in the rendition 
of a very pleasing program. 

Monday evening, March 15, Lucy Gates was presented in 
City Temple in concert with the Dallas Male Chorus. The 
chorus, under the direction of David Armesher, did some 
excellent singing in its three numbers, beginning with the 
“Invictus” of Bruno Huhn, which was sung with fine spirit 
and tonal balance. Miss Gates, with her pleasing person- 
ality and lovely coloratura voice, won her audience from 
the first in her opening number, the aria, “Ah! mon 
credea,” from “La Sonnambula.” Following this were 
“Some Songs of Childhood” and a group of classic and 
Russian songs. The audience insisted upon a repetition 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Hymn to the Sun” in this last 
group. Powell Weaver played most excellent accompani- 
ments for Miss Gates. Alice Knox Fergusson, organist 
for the club, and Mrs. Williamson Smith, piano accom- 


panist, also did fine work with the chorus, Miss Fergusson. 


gave two organ solos, which were much enjoyed. Much 
credit is due the Male Chorus for the excellent artists they 
present to the public, as well as for its splendid ensemble 
singing. 

Fort Smith, Ark., March 4, 1920.—The rehearsals by 
the First Evangelical Lutheran Church choir have been 
resumed with renewed enthusiasm since the lifting of 
the “flu” ban, and Fearis’ cantata, “The Gospel of 
Easter,” which will be presented under Professor Met- 
calf’s direction, promises to be even better than the 
numbers that this newly organized choir rendered at 
Christmas and New Year. 

The work of the Musical Coterie goes on faithfully. 
The program of Indian music given at the meeting on 
Saturday afternoon at the Carnegie Library was as 
follows: Paper, Mrs. George Reed; “By the Weeping 
Waters” (Lieurance) and “Indian Phantom March” 
(Kroeger), Mrs. Charles Joyce; “A Rose on an Indian 
Grave” (Lieurance), Mrs. M. D. Johnson; violin solo, 
Gretchen Youmans; “Her Blanket” and “By the Wa- 
ters of Minnetonka” (Lieurance), Miss Eichbaum, with 
violin obligato by Mr. Derdyn; vocal trio, “Hiawatha’s 
Childhood” (Whitely), Dora Hoffman, Miss Dausby 
and Mrs. Stephen Brown. 

The subscription sale of tickets has been very large 
for the concert by Frances Alda, soprano, with, Erin 
Ballard, accompanist, to be given at the New Theater 
on April 26. It is to be hoped that this will be the be- 
ginning of a series of concerts given by well known 
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artists as an inspiration to the general public for a 
higher appreciation and greater love of good music. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—(See letter on another page.) 

Jacksonville, Fla., March 4, 1920,—At the Duval The- 
ater on Tuesday evening, March 2, the second of the 
Famous Artist Concert Series took place before a large 
and demonstrative audience. Riccardo Stracciari, bari- 
tone, and John Powell, pianist-accompanist, presented 
the program. From the opening number, the prologue 
to “Pagliacci,” Leoncavallo, to the whimsical “Largo 
al Factotum” from the “Barber of Seville,” the closing 
one, Mr. Stracciari proved himself the artist which re- 

orts had indicated. His is a voice of remarkable 

eauty, resonant, round and clear. In addition to his 

arias he charmed in two groups, being heard to special 
advantage in the popular “La Paloma,” which he was 
forced to repeat. 

The scherzo in C sharp minor, Chopin, served to in- 
troduce Mr. Powell, and so delighted was his audience 
that he was compelled to add a second Chopin number 
before his audience would permit the program to con- 
tinue.. His second group consisted of two of his own 
compositions, “Poeme Erotique” and the “Banjo Picker.” 
These works proved as popular with his Jacksonville 
audience as has been the case with music lovers else- 
where. Thoroughly appreciated also was his interpre- 
tation of the “Dance of the Gnomes,” Liszt, and the 
same composer’s “Tarantella.” 

Lancaster, Pa., March 2, 1920.—Operatic themes were 
the features of a program rendered at the working 
musicale of the Musical Art Society in the Y. M. C. A. 
The numbers were provided by Miss Martin, Miss Cohn, 
Miss Stegemann, Miss Hartz, Miss Kraus, Miss Welchans, 
Mrs, Rebman, Miss Rudy, Miss Wohlsen, and Miss Kendig. 

The program for the fourth and final number of the 
series of concerts given under the auspices of the Y. M. 
C. A. Star Course, which took place February 25 was as 
follows: overture, “Merry Wives of Windsor” (Nicholai), 
orchestra; “Tes Yeaux” (Rabey), “Madrigal” (Fourdain), 
Frederick Gunster; “Liebesfreud,” rondino, “Tambourin 
Chinois” (Kreisler), Carolyn Hutton Greist; “The Falter- 
ing Dusk” (Kramer), “Values” (Vanderpool), “Jeanie 
with the Light Brown Hair” (Foster), “The Red Heart” 
(Fay Foster), Mr. Gunster; idylle, “Woodland Sketches” 
(Czibulka), orchestra; American Negro spirituals “No- 
body Knows de Trouble I’ve Seen,” “Hard Trials,” “Little 
Wheel a-Turnin’,” “Wait Till Ah Put on Mah Crown,” Mr. 
Gunster; reverie, “Whispering Flowers” (von Blon), 
overture, “Neptune’s Carnival” (Stimson), orchestra, Mr. 
Gunster’s splendid tenor voice delighted his audience, his 
hearers manifesting their pleasure in his artistic interpre- 
tations by prolonged applause. 

Lincoln, Neb., February 10, 1920.—Lincoln gave the 
famous Mme. Tetrazzini a royal welcome when a vast 
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audience that filled every nook and crevice of the big 
Auditorium attended her concert on February 9. The 
overflow completely filled the stage. A great number of 
cut of town enthusiasts were observed in the audience, 
Peru State Normal, Doane College (Ciete), Hastings, 
Fremont, Sterling, Omaha, being well represented. Mme. 
Tetrazzini was gracious and generous, giving of her best. 
Her wonderful voice and marvelous technic charmed all 
and encores were demanded and granted freely. Her 
accompanist was Pietro Cimara. That the distinguished 
tenor, Warren Proctor, captivated his hearers is putting 
it mildly. His splendid singing, his manly, frank appear- 
ance and fine English diction won for him hosts of 
friends, This was the third number of the Artists’ Course 
being managed by Mrs. H. J. Kirschstein, the other artists 
presented including Frances Alda, Mme, Schumann-Heink 
and Frank La Forge. The final attraction in the series 
will be Jascha Heifetz, violinist. 

It is a custom at Christmas time to present “The Mes- 
siah,” or parts of it, at the State University, under the 
direction of Carrie B, Raymond. On account of the coal 
situation, it was not possible to do so this year, so it was 
given after the vacation, when a most pretentious produc- 
tion, sung by 250 fresh young voices, was listened to with 
much pleasure. The soloists were Margaret Perry, so 
prano; Mrs. Lutzmer, contralto; Charles Bagley, tenor, 
and Clemens Movius, bass. All are Lincoln favorites and 
contributed greatly to the beauty of the oratorio. A good 
orchestra and Louise Zumwinkle Watson, at the organ, 
furnished fine accompaniments, 

A meeting of social and musical prominence was that 
of January 26, when the Musical Art Club greeted a host 
of friends at the home of Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Cline, with 
Mrs. Joseph Grainger as assisting hostess. This yearly 
reunion is looked upon as one of the brightest spots of 
the year. The soloists were Maud Feuder Gutzmer, 
Lenore C. Burkett and Carl Beutel, with Hilda Chowins 
accompanist. 

An attractive program was given before the members 
of the Matinee Musicale in Temple Theater last Monday 
afternoon by Mrs, Will Owen | aol pianist; Helen M 
Turley, contralto; Katherine Kimball, soprano, and Ruth 
Pilcher and Anne Stuart, accompanists. It is a pleasure 
to hear Mrs, Jones, of the University School of Music 
taculty, for her musicianship is indisputable. The presen 
tation of the B minor sonata, op. 58, by Chopin, was a 
masterly one, and a group contained Liszt's “Recordanza,” 
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“American” polonaise, “The Fountain of the 
Acana Paola,” Griffes, and “Fugato Humoresque in 
Theme of Dixie,” Mana-Zucca. Mrs, Turley’s contralto 
voice was At its best, and among her selections, “My Heart 
Is Weary,” by A. Goring Thomas, was especially well 
viven, Miss Pilcher, her accompanist, contributed much 
toward the success of this group of songs. Katherine 
Kimball’s clear soprano voice, in the negro spirituals and 
American Indian songs, was a very great treat. Thurlow 
i.ieurance’s new “A Canoe Song,” sung from manuscript, 
was heard for the first time and created such an impres- 
sion that it had to be repeated. Anne Stuart, the accom- 
panist, deserves special mention for her fine wor 

The Choral Club, which is the musical department of 
the Lincoln Woman’s Club, is working out a program on 
Americanization through music. This comprises a study 
of folk music, such as the negro spirituals, American In- 
dian legends and songs, creole music, mountaineer songs, 
etc. Mrs. E. S. Luce, the director of the club, has been 
honored by being selected State chairman of music for 
the Nebraska Federation of Women’s Clubs, and she will 
help the various clubs through the State to encourage the 
Americanization of Americans, as well as others, through 
music. 

A fine program was presented at Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church on Sunday, by the church quartet and a large 
chorus choir, under the direction of the organist, Hazel 
Gertrude Kinscella. 

Wilbur Chenoweth has returned from New York, where 
he has been studying with Stojowski. He also studied 
composition, and his songs are being sung at one of the 
local theaters. 

Edward S. Luce, supervisor of instrumental and vocal 
music in the University Place junior and senior high 
schools, gave a concert in the Auditorium, Thursday even- 
ing, illustrating the system of music study in the schools. 
“The Maid of Bregenz,” by Beudal, was sung by the Girls’ 
Glee Club. accompanied by string orchestra, with Mrs. 
leslie J. Strain at the piano. A fine program by the High 
School Orchestra attracted much attention. 

The Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority delighted its friends with 
a recital of compositions by American composers recently 
at the University School of Music. 

The musical organization of the Lincoln High School, 
under the direction of H. O. Fergason, gave a festival 

or the open meeting of the Lincoln Woman’s Club. Mon- 
F 1y afternoon. February 2. The operetta, “The Childhood 
of Hiawatha,” was well given ,and the orchestral numbers, 
under Charles Righter, were particularly interesting. 

Tosef Lhevinne, the Russian pianist, will appear in Lin- 
coln under the auspices of the Matinee Musicale at their 
next meeting. 

The Bel Canto Club students, with Edith Lucille Rob- 
bins, gave a recital in the Robbins Voice Studio, Saturday 
evening—thirteen students taking part. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the 
Slope.”) 

Newark, N. J.. March 20. 1920.—Louis Arthur Rus- 
sell’s choral society, which has done such continuously 
superior work for many years past, on March 9 performed 
Hadley’s “In Music’s Praise” and other works. the soloists 
being Jessie Marchall. soprano; Anna Benedict, mezzo- 
contralto, and Elsie Stephens, violinist. Several pianists 
also appeared, and a string sextet had prominent duties. 
The spring festival will be especially notable as a patriotic 
occasion, celebrating the return of peace, at which time 
Mr. Russell’s fantasie-cantata. for chorus. solo voices and 
orchestra. “The Triumph of Freedom and Peace,” will be 
performed. 

New Bedford. Mass., February 20, 1920.—Marv M 
Carthy and Arville Davis gave a joint piano and violin & 
cital on Tuesdav evening, February 10, at the home o 
Elsie Brvant. Both concert givers are but eleven years 
of age. Miss McCarthy being a pupil of Miss Bryant ‘ar 
Miss Davis pursuing her studies under the direction 
Catherine Chase. Both of these teachers have more thy 
ordinary ability and understand the handling of you 
and talented pupils. Miss McCarthy not only plays 
piano well for a child of her age, but she is a very ear 
worker. Miss Davis is naturally very musical and 
with considerable abandon. 

Wednesday evening, February 11, the High Schoo 
chestra, under the direction of Clarence W. Arey, 8 
concert in the High School Auditorium. 
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at the present time or recent graduates. They wer 
beth Perkins, pianist; Dorris Jacobs, violinis 
Carroll, soprano, and Joseph Goulart, flute play 
Perkins plays the viano with authority and unders 
She rendered a Chopin impromptu in the manner a 
mature artist, and for her second group played two Liszt 
compositions, the “Sospiro” and “La Campanella.” To 
hoth of these compositions she gave an interpretation which 
showed a keen insight. Miss Jacobs, who is the concert- 
mistress of the orchestra, gave a splendid rendition of 
Vieuxtemps’ ballade and polonaise. The performance was 
technically excellent, and her tone is full and rich. She 
was also very successful in her interpretation of a negro 
spiritual by White. Miss Carroll, a recent graduate of 
the High School, rendered a group of songs in excellent 
stvle. She has a soprano voice of ample range and power, 
which has been carefully traifed by Kate Spary, of Taun- 
ton. Joseph Goulart, who studies with George Barrére, 
of New York, has made fine progress with his flute play- 
ing and did some excellent solo work. 

New Orleans, La., March 5, 1920.—Josef Hofmann, 
the celebrated pianist, added greatly to his popularity 
among New Orleans music lovers by his wonderful 
plaving in his recital in the Atheneum on the evening 
of March 3. under the local direction of Robert Hayne 
Tarrant. Mr. Hofmann was in an exceptionally favor- 
able mood, and the delight he afforded and impression 
he created probably never has been excelled by any 
individual artist here in years. The large audience. 
which was one of the most critical and fashionable of 
the season, was spontaneously enthusiastic and insisted 
upon numerous encores, necessitating Mr. Hofmann’s 
playing no less than eighteen numbers, including those 
on his regular program. Mr. Tarrant received numer- 
ous congratulations upon the success of the recital, and 
also upon the undeviating high merit of the musical at- 
tractions he has provided for New Orleans this season. 
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The success of the Tarrant recitals this year has been 
notable and will be difficult to exceed in future seasons. 


* Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Omaha, Neb., March 3, 1920.—A welcome visit was 
recently made here by the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, which organization in full force, headed by its 
gifted leader, Emil Oberhoffer, was heard at the local 
auditorium on the evening of February 18, The main 
works performed were Rachmaninoff’s second symphony 
and Gliere’s symphonic poem, “The Sirens.” Other num- 
bers were Mendelssolin’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
overture, Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun” and the 

“Meistersinger” prelude of Wagner. This entire program 
was conducted by Mr. Oberhoffer without a score, which 
is in itself a noteworthy performance. And, in addition, 
the infinite variety of light and shade, the fine adjustment 
of values, the sweeping climaxes and the real orchestral 
euphony made the accomplishment one of genuine dis- 
tinction. Henry Cox, the local promoter of the concert. 
announces a return engagement of the orchestra for the 
afternoon and evening of April 16. 

Josef Hofmann was presented here on the evening of 
February 23, by the Tuesday Musical Club. Mr. Hof- 
mann’s program contained Beethoven’s “Waldstein” 
sonata, short pieces by Debussy and Weber, a Chopin 
group and a trio of compositions by the artist himself. , 
“The Bat” waltz (Strauss-Godowsky), ended the printed 
program, but not the recital, for the listeners refused to 
depart until several extra numbers had been granted. 
The audience was of record-breaking size, overflowing the 
stage and filling most of the available standing room. 

Louise Shadduck Zabriskie is continuing her series of 
organ recitals at the First Presbyterian Church. She was 
assisted in her most recent program by the West Sisters’ 
String Quartet and George Johnston, tenor. 

Ben Stanley, organist and choirmaster at Trinity 
Cathedral, is playing a series of Sunday afternoon recitals, 
The second of these was given last Sunday with the as- 
sistance of the Cathedral Choir. 

Providence, R. I., February 25, 1920.—The Monday 
Morning Musical Club met at the residence of Margaret 
MacKinney, February 2, when the program was given by 
Mrs. Henry J, Greer, Anna Kenna, Mrs. Harris Mac- 
Gregor, Loraine Johnson and Marion Lovell. The ac- 
companists were Ruth Tripp and Mrs. Harold Case. 

Monday, February 2, the MacDowell Club met with 
Mrs, Frank E. Waterman. There was a paper by Mrs. 
Waterman on the sonata form, and a miscellaneous pro- 
gram given by the club, including a harp solo, two trios, 
a cello solo and several piano numbers. 

Thursday afternoon, February 5, the Chaminade Club 
gave a program of French music in Froebel Hall, in 
which a number of members took part. 

Mischa Elman was heard in a violin recital at the Shu- 
bert-Majestic Theater, Sunday afternoon, February 8. He 
began his program with Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole,” 
in which number his playing was marked with elegance 
of style. He followed this with a striking performance 
of Wieniawski’s “Faust” fantasie. Then came a group 
of short pieces, the most pleasing of which was “The Blue 
Lagoon,” by Felix Winternitz. His last group was com- 
posed of Bruch’s arrangement of “Kol Nidrei”’ and Sara- 
sate’s gypsy dances. The piano accompaniments were 
played by Josef Bonime. 

Sunday afternoon and evening, February 15, the t1orst 
Infantry Band, known as “Pershing’s Own” band, gave 
two excellent concerts at the Shubert-Majestic Theater, 
under the direction of Albert J. Massey, conductor. The 
programs were well arranged and the band played with 
much zest. The Doric Male Quartet assisted at the af- 

rnoon cone and the Edgewood Glee Club of men’s 
voices at night. At both concerts Ralph Smalley, cellist, 
and Manon/ Jordan, flute player, took part. Miss Jordan 
is an artN{ of recognized ability on the flute, and Mr. 

_ ialle rmer member of the Boston Symphony Or- 
n ‘artist of no mean ability. 
de’ Island Trio gave a concert at Churchill 
(Continued on page 44.) 
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Leginska Pupils Play 

Six youthful pupils of Ethel Leginska, that much ad- 
mired piano virtuosa, appeared in students’ recital at 
Steinway Hall Art Room, March , again demonstrat- 
ing the skill and pleasure-giving capacity which so amazed 
the present writer when he heard her January 16 pupils’ 
recital. Katharine Van de Roest began the program with 
Beethoven’s variations in F, playing the Haydn-like work 
with clean technic and varied tone coloring. Paula Par- 
dee followed with Mendelssohn’s fantasia in F sharp 
minor, in which scale work, chords and tonal variety 
made up very enjoyable piano playing. A certain delib- 
erateness, which is Leginska’s, is also noticeable in Miss 
Pardee. Evelyn Taglioni, becomingly attired in Scotch 
plaids, played Chopin’s B minor scherzo, striking the 
dramatic-note with clean cut passages and bravura. Isa- 
bel Clark played Debussy pieces, consisting of “Wind on 
the Plains,” “Footsteps in the Snow,” and “Serenade” ; 
Fhoebe Jefferson's portion of contributed enjoyment con- 
sisted of Debussy’s “Children’s Corner,” six pieces, and 
Lucille Oliver played “Sounds and Perfumes” and “West 
Wind,” likewise by Debussy. This trio of youthful pian- 
ists showed themselves fully grown to the requirements 
necesary to give Debussy’s music in its definite character. 
Great variety of touch, strong fingers and wrist, and 
spiritual appreciation are but a few essentials needed to 
interpret music which, without such interpretation, sounds 
nonsense. 

The absolute attention of the audience, which had to 
wade through slush, mud and rain to get there, was the 
best compliment to the quality of the music and its per- 
formance. There was a stillness which showed absorp- 
tion, and the expressed appreciation was tremendous and 
well deservd by pianists who, although in their teens, still 
play like veterans. The next Leginska students’ recital is 
set for Friday evening, April 16. 


Bourg Pupils in Recital 

Giacomo Bourg, baritone and vocal maestro, presented 
six artist-pupils in recital at Hotel Waldorf- Astoria, New 
York, on the evening of Tuesday, March 16. The six 
pupils who appeared were Evangeline Jappé, Mme. Motel 
Falco, Gladys Barnett, Pearl Miller, Margaretta Ziperi and 
Olga Kannina, all of whom displayed excellent tone place- 
ment and emission, artistic interpretation, as well as splen- 
did diction. Mr. Bourg deserves great credit for the uni- 
form excellence in the work of six such well developed 
voices. 

The concert opened with an aria from ‘ ‘Aida,” sung by 

Miss Jappé. This was followed by an aria from “Don 
Carlos,” effectively rendered by Mme. Falco, Miss Barnett 
then giving Cadman’s “I Hear a Thrush at Eve,” and Miss 
Miller an aria from “La Sonnambula.” Miss Ziperi scored 
a big success with the well known “Variations” by Proch, 
“Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto,” and Giacomo Bourg’s new 
song, “A Grave in France”; for the latter she had the as- 
sistance of the composer, who played the piano accompani- 
ment. Miss Ziperi’s bell like tones and agility were espe- 
cially admired. Olga Kannina also stirred the audience to 
great heights of enthusiasm with her resonant dramatic 
soprano voice and her rendition of arias from “La Gio- 
conda,” “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “La Tosca.” The 
closing number was a duet by Giaeomo Bourg, beautifully 
sung by Miss Ziperi and Mme. Falco. 

The outstanding artists of the event were Margaretta 
Ziperi, Olga Kannina and Mme. Motel Falco, the first 
being a coloratura soprano who gives every promise for a 
brilliant career; the second, a dramatic soprano, will also 
undoubtedly go. far in the world of music, and the third, 
Mme. Falco, has a charm of delivery that proved specially 
appealing. 

Edna Stricker furnished sympathetic piano accompani- 
ments, 


Vanderpool’s Songs Sung at Wedding 


Oriana Abbott Jennison, a singer of Dayton, O., has 
written the following lines to Frederick W. Vanderpool, 
composer of “Values,” etc.: “I thought of you people last 
week as I sang at a huge wedding at which 2,800 were 
present. I used ‘The Want of You’ and ‘I Did Not Know’ 
by changing a word or two, with organ and they were 
both very well liked.” Incidentally, the titles of these 
songs suggest the humor’ of the occasion, 
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Saenger Tea Attracts Many 


On Tuesday afternoon, March 16, another delightful 
tea and musicale was given at the Oscar Saenger studios, 
the hostess at the tea table upon this occasion being 
Sibyl Conklin and Lilian Kemble Cooper. The artists, 
all Saenger students, were Malvena Passmore, coloratura- 
soprano; Viola Sherer, mezzo-soprano; Harold Lindau, 
tenor, and Arthur Bulgin, baritone, while the accompan- 
ists were Helen Chase Bulgin and Emily Miller. 

Miss Sherer opened the program with two excellent 
renditions which served admirably to reveal the rich and 
sympathetic quality of her voice. These were the gayotte 
from Thomas’ “Mignon,” and “Psyche,” by Paladilho. 
Later she gave pleasure in “The Sea,” MacDowell, and 
“La Partida,” Alvarez. 

Malvena Passmore, the young coloratura-soprano, who 
recently won such a big success in Boston in ‘Lucia,” in 
which she made her debut, sang the “Mad Scene” and 
aroused enthusiasm by the beauty and clarity of her 
voice. She controlled her voice skillfully and got all the 
most effective results demanded in the aria. Two added 
rumbers were “Sweet Pleasure,” Mana-Zucca, and “La 
Danza,” Rossini. 

Harold Lindau, tenor, disclosed a beautiful voice, high 
and well placed, and his interpretation of the air from 
“La Boheme,” Puccini, proved to be a source of great 
pleasure to those present. His encore came in “Songs 
of Araby,” Clay, which was equally as well sung. 

Arthur Bulgin, a young baritone, who has impressed 
previous audiences, was heard in four songs, which he 
sang with his accustomed skill. 


Albert Goldenberg Pupils’ Recital 


Albert Goldenberg presented four advanced and _ par- 
ticularly talented pupils in a violin recital at his studio in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on Sunday evening, March 21. 

Irma Frisch (nine years old) opened the program, her 





De Beriot, and “Adora 
Harry Farbman was heard in Sara 
Hungarian dance, Hauser, as well 
as Kreisler’s Viennese popular song and “Fair Rosmarin.” 
Nathan Radoff played Vieuxtemps’ polonaise, Sarasate’s 
“Gypsy Airs” and “Cavatina,” by Raff. Joseph Sherman 
rendered Bruch’s yr a in G minor, “Sicilienne et Ri 
gaudon,” Kreisler, and “Valse Bluette,” Drigo-Auer. H. 
Farbman and J. Sherman are pupils who, since February, 
1919,*are studying jointly with Professor Leopold Auer 
and Albert Goldenberg. 

The interesting and surprising feature of this recital was 
the uniform excellence and development of the four par- 
ticipants, which entitles Mr. Goldenberg to great credit. 
Otto Greiner accompanied sympathetically, 


numbers being “Scene de Ballet,” 
tion,” by Borowski. 
sate’s “Faust” fantasie, 


Rose Presented with Rare Old Violin 


Maximilian Rose, the genial Russian violinist, who scored 
a pronounced success before a capacity audience at his 
New York recital at Carnegie Hall a few weeks ago, was 
recently presented with a fine old violin, Guarnieri del Jesu 
(1738). An ardent admirer of Rose who has been greatly 
interested in this talented violinist gave him the instru- 
ment to use at his concert, and after his triumphant suc 
cess he bought the violin for him. This instrument has 
been used several times by some of the famous violinists, 
who declared it to be one of the rarest violins in the world 


Howell Engaged for Nashua Festival 


Dicie Howell has been engaged as the only soprano solo- 
ist for the coming Nashua, N. H., Festival, under the di- 
rection of Eusebius G. Hood, evening of May 13 and 
afternoon and evening of May 14. She will sing in 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “The Death of Minnehaha” and “Hia- 
watha’s Departure,” as well as two arias and groups of 
new songs. 
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House, Tuesday evening, February 17. The trio is com- 
posed of Alexander Rihm, piano; Wassily Beserkirsky, 
violin, and Jacques Renard, cello, providing an excellent 
ensemble. The program was made up of the first move- 
ment of the D major trio of Beethoven, the F major trio 
of Saint-Saéns, and the C minor trio of Brahms, Mr. 
Besekirsky played three solo numbers—a prelude in E 
major, Bach; a Spanish dance, Granados, and “Tam- 
bourin,” Gossoc. The work of the trio was worth going 
tar to hear. 

Amelita Galli-Curci was heard on Sunday afternoon, 
February 22, by an audience which filled every available 
seat in the Shubert-Majestic Theater. Some 300 extra 
chairs were placed on the stage and every inch of standing 
room was filled. At that, hundreds of people were turned 
away, unable to get in at all. Galli-Curci was in mag- 
nificent voice and sang in her usual superb manner. She 
had the assistance of Manuel Berenguer, flutist, who 
played the obligato in the “Villanelle” of Dell’ Acqua and 
in “Qui la voca,” from “Puritana.” He also gave as a 
flute solo a fantasy by Hue. Homer Samuels played the 
piano accompaniments. Mme. Galli-Curci gave one of his 
songs, “The Little Bells of Sevilla,” and caused him to 
share in the applause with her at the close of the number, 

At the same hour the Verdandi Male Chorus gave a 
concert at the Strand Theater in commemoration of its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. The Thule Singing Society, of 
Worcester, assisted, as did Joel Mossburg, baritone; Truis 
Lagerquist, violinist, and Edith Gy!lenberg, accompanist. 
The program consisted largely of Swedjsh choruses for 
male voices. The society has been under the direction of 
Oscar Ekeburg since its organization, and has been a 
marked musical factor among the Swedish residents of 
Providence. 

On Sunday afternoon, March 14, Joseph Martels will 
give a song recital in the Shubert-Majestic Theater.; Guy 
Maier will be heard in a program for children in Memo- 
rial Hall on March 20, and Loyal Phillips Shaw and Dai 
Buell will give a song and piano recital in Memorial Hall 
March 21. 

Ridgewood, N. J., March 4, 1920.—Despite the for- 
bidding weather conditions, a large audience gathered 
at the high school last evening to hear the young Rus- 
sian pianist, Benno Moiseiwitsch. His program opened 
with the prelude.in C from Bach’s “Well Tempered 
Clavier,” which he followed with the “Appassionata” 
sonata of Beethoven, in which he at once proved to his 
delighted audience that he is an artist par excellence. 
In more modern style was his next group, including 
the Rachmaninoff prelude in B minor, a Stravinsky 
study, two numbers of Palmgren and two by Debussy. 
Two Chopin numbers and the Brahms variations on a 
theme by Paganini served to further display his versa- 
tility. The enthusiastic audience encored the gifted 
artist repeatedly. This was the fourth of a series of 
musicales given under the management of E. B. Lilly, 
others heard including Albert Spalding, Reinald Wer- 
renrath, and the Elshuco Trio. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, March 6, 1920.—The playing 
of Jascha Heifetz made a decidedly favorable impres- 
sion in this city. Every seat in the Salt Lake Theater 
was sold out early in the week and even the stage and 
orchestra were crowded with chairs. The effectiveness 
of the performance was increased by the excellent 
acoustics of this building, which forty years ago echoed 
to the violin of Ole Bull. In all the numbers offered 
there was marvelous technic, absolute ease of poise 
and execution. With every note one was aware of that 
intangible something which is not technic alone but 
rather the spiritual quality which speaks from the 
heart and mind of the performer. If the youth had this 
golden vision of beauty beyond the world of fact and 
sense, what may not the years bring to him in richness 
of development? Samuel Chotzinoff proved himself an 
accompanist of no mean order. Without ever being 
obtrusive he so perfectly gave support to each passage 
that it is hard to consider his work apart from that of 
Mr. Heifetz. 

On Sunday afternoon, February 29, at St. Mark’s 
Cathedral, there was held a memorial service for the 
late Alfred S. Peabody, for nearly thirty years con- 
ductor of the Orpheus Club and organist at St. Mark’s. 
The service was beautiful in its simplicity. The “Nunc 
Dimittis,” the “Gloria” and the “Sevenfold Amen,” 
given by the Cathedral Choir and the Orpheus Club, 
were Mr. Peabody’s own compositions. This excellent 
musician was prominent in many of the musical activi- 
ties of Salt Lake, having been assistant director of the 
Salt Lake Oratorio Society since its organization. His 
genial manner and kindly disposition greatly endeared 
him to his associates. 

San Antonio Tex., March 3, 1920.—The week of Feb- 
ruary 22 was proclaimed Music Week by Governor Wil- 
liam P. Hobby, but on account of the quarantine being 
lifted just a few days previous, it was not possible to 
make ample preparations. However, there were several 
things of interest, the week being started by a concert, 
Monday, February 23, by Alma p Sor = ong soprano, and 
June Reed, violinist. On Wednesday, February 25, Walter 
Dunham, organist, and Mary Aubrey, contralto, were the 
soloists at a Lenten musicale, given in St. Marks Episcopal 
Church, arranged by Oscar J. Fox, director of music at 
St. Marks and diocesan choir director. 

The Municipal Round Table of the San Antonio Musical 
Club met Thursday, February 26. An excellent program, 
arranged by Martha M. Baggett, Ruth King and Elise 
Engel was given by Zuleme Jung-Becker, soprano, Lillian 
Hughes, violinist, A. M. Klearner, tenor, Nora Duessen and 
Ruther King, readers, and Merle Rowland, soprano. The 
accompanists were Mrs. L. W. Frantz and Catherine 
Clarke. 

The members of the Alzafar Temple, Order of the 
Mystic Shrine, gave a minstrel show at the nd Opera 
House on the afternoon and evening of Fe 

Van Dyke’s, “The Lost Word,” was given rederick 
Abbott, reader, at the Scottish Rite Cathedral, Friday, Feb- 
ruary 27, with a short musical program by Herbert Wall, 
baritone. 
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The Music Teachers’ Association observed Music Week 
by presenting programs at various institutions, the mem- 
bers who contributed their services being Mrs. J: W. Hoit, 
Pauline Stippich, Minnie Hirsh and Clara Duggan Madi- 
son, pianists, and Daisy Polk and Elsie Weffing, sopranos, 
Saturday, February 28, Mrs, Madison gave a lecture on 
Beethoven’s first symphony, at the Woman’s Club, which 
was followed by a music memory contest, participated in 
by young music students of the city, with Mrs. F. L. Car- 
son and Mrs. Chandler in charge. 

Alva Willgus, director of music at the First Presby- 
terian Church, arranged an excellent program consisting 
of anthems by the choir, quartet numbers, and a solo by 
Herbert Wall, baritone, all of which was given on Sun- 
day, February 29. y 

he Cherniavsky Trio (brothers Jan, pianist Leo, vio- 
linist, and Mischel, cellist) was presented by M. Augusta 
Rowley as the second attraction in her concert course, 
March 1. The ensemble work in the concerted numbers 
was excellent. Mischel Cherniavsky played for his solo 
number a concerto by Golterman, showing a warm, pure 
tone and a decided mastery of his instrument. He was 
recalled several times and finally gave an encore. Jan 
Cherniavsky chose four Chopin numbers—fantasie and 
preludes 3, 23 and 24. His technic was flawless, his tone 
powerful and yet instantly capable of most delicate pian- 
issimos. After many recalls, he gave for encore, two ex- 
quisite Chopin waltzes. “The Devil’s Trill,” Tartini- 
Kreisler, was Leo Cherniavsky’s offering, in which he mas- 
tered the technical difficulties with ease. He, too, was 
compelled to give encores. Taken as a whole, the pro- 
gram provided an evening of usual musical enjoyment. 

The San Antonio Mozart Society, Hector Gorjux, director, 
presented Josef Rosenblatt, cantor tenor, in recital, Feb- 
ruary 19. His program consisted chiefly of Jewish music, 
and at the conclusion of each group he was warmly ap- 
plauded. Special mention should be made of the accom- 
paniments of Stuart Ross. 

The B Major and B Minor musical clubs held the regu- 
lar monthly program, February 21, at the Woman’s Club, 
led by Fannie Hyman and Elizabeth White. Those who 
contributed were Norma Henning, -Emma McChesney, Es- 
telle Goldman, Elizabeth White, Paula Hess, Mercedes 
Arnold, Emily Muehlendorff, Lucile McDonald, Fannie 
Wolf and Rosalyn Zucht. 

Alma Peterson, soprano, assisted by June Reed, violin- 
ist, was presented in recital, February 23, under the aus- 
pices of the Woman’s Missionary Board of the Wesley 
House, with Miss D. P. Taylor in charge. Miss Peter- 
son’s first number was the “Bird Song” from “Pagliacci,” 
which gave splendid opportunity to show the smooth, vel- 
vety quality of her voice, excellent high tones, beautiful 
mezzo voice, and delicate pianissimo. She was recalled 
twice after the aria. Her program included numbers by 
Giordani, Brogi, Massenet, Lieurance, Cadman, Burleigh, 
Lohr, Protheroe, Woodman, McFadden, Mallory, Rummel 
and Beach, and she was called upon to add encores. Miss 
Reed’s numbers were by Ries, Paganini, Chautrelle-Mc- 
Millan, MacDowell, Kreisler and Hubay. Her tone was 
especially yas and her technic excellent. She was 
so well received that two encores were necessary after her 
last group. Especially ereey were the accompani- 
ments of Mrs. Walter Cain. 

Spartanburg, S. C., March 9, 1920.—-On Monday even- 
ing, March 8, Fritz Kreisler, violinist, assisted by Carl 
Lamsor, accompanist, gave a recital at the Converse 
College Auditorium under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Music Club, Mary Hart Law, president. In addition 
to the encores the famous artist was compelled to give 
after the several groups, his enthusiastic audience in- 
sisted upon five extra numbers being added at the con- 
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clusion. He was in fine form, playing with his cus- 
tomary verve and sympathy of interpretation, and with 
the wonderful tone which is peculiarly his own. 

Especially worthy of note in the local musical season 
is the course of student graduate concerts. Among 
those scheduled are: March 25, piano recital, Ellen 
Shepherd and Eleanor Townsend; March 29, piano re- 
cital, Lucy Daniel and Elizabeth Cowan, and April 12, 
piano recital, Elizabeth Shelton and Margaret Erwin. 

Mention has already been made of Spantanburg’s 
music festival, which is to take place May 4, 5 and 6, 
under the direction of Edmon Morris. There will be 
five concerts, the lists of solo’sts including Luisa Te- 
trazzini, Louise Homer, Rosa Raisa, Marguerite Fon- 
trese, Greta Torpadie, Bechtel Alcock, Ernest Davis, 
Forrest Lamont, Giacomo Rimini and Charles Trow- 
bridge Tittmann. The orchestra from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. House, New York, has been engaged, with 
Richard Hageman as conductor. 

Springfield, Ohio, March 16, 1920.—The Philharmonic 
Society of New York was heard in an excellent pro- 
gram at Memorial Hall, the largest auditorium in this 
city, on Monday evening, March 15. Josef Stransky 
proved to be a conductor who is free from mannerisms, 
but who thoroughly understands the difficult art of 
successful leadership. The orchestra came to Spring- 
field under the auspices of the city Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and was one of the numbers of the 
Artist Course. The program consisted of just 
enough variety to satisfy every one, and the audience 
gave the players and Mr. Stransky a most cordial re- 
ception. 

uch interest is being manifested here in the appear- 
ance on April 18 of the stringed quartet from the 
Cleveland Orchestra, which is to give a program under 
the auspices of the Fortnightly Musical Club. The 
quartet, although a new organization, has worked its 
way rapidly to the front. Nikolai Sokoloff, the con- 
ductor of the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, will ap- 
pear in this city with the quartet as its director. 

Each year, the Wittenberg College Glee Club, Prof. 
Robert H. Hiller, director, gives a program in its home 
city—Springfield. The date for the 1920 concert has 
been set for Saturday, March 27, at the High School 
Auditorium. Lawrence Snyder, reader, will assist. 
This year Wittenberg College will celebrate its sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary, and the Glee Club program fea- 
tures a number of college jubilee songs in honor of 
this event. 

One of the most unique organizations in the city is 
the Junior Music Club, recently organized by Mrs. Ed- 
ward Bell. This club is composed entirely of young 
girls, some not yet in their teens. They hold business 
meetings in connection with the musical programs and 
conduct them with all of the seriousness of grownups. 
The club meets once each month, when there is a pro- 
gram of high grade music given by the members, in 
charge of a chairman appointed for the afternoon. So 
far but three meetings have been held, but already 
much good has been derived from it. There are now 
eleven members of the club—Elnora Bell, Sarah Stone 
(secretary), Charlotte Martin, Christine LeFevre, Dor- 
othy Schuh, Catherine Whittridge, June Ridenour, Vir- 
ginia Slick (president), Gretcheri Houk, Ruth Wyn 
(treasurer), and Louis Bell. 

M. H. Hanson, of New York, was in the city last 
week in the interests of the St. Olaf Choir, which is to 
appear a little later. 

Another choir, which will come to Springfield at an 
a date, is the Paulist Choir of New York City. 

“Oh, Cindy, Cindy,” a musical play, will be given by 
local talent-two nights, April 19 and 20, in Memorial 
Hall. Prominent singers of the city will take part in 
the play, which promises to be one of the important 
events of the season. 

Benno Moiseiwitsch, noted Russian pianist, gave a 
splendid program at Memorial Hall, February 17. One 
of the features of the pianist’s playing was his remark- 
able technic, while his interpretations called for un- 
Stinted praise. 

Maurice Dambois, cellist, in his program, February 
12, at the High School Auditorium, played four of his 
own compositions—‘Veille Chanson,” “Caprice,” “Rem- 
iniscences” and “Caprice Russe.” His playing was ex- 
ceptionally brilliant and delighted the audience. 

Springfield, Mass., February 1% 1920.—-The next 
afternoon program of the Amateur Musical Club will be 
held at the auditorium of the Y. W. C. A., Monday, March 
1. The program will be in charge of Mrs. Willard Bunn 
and will present Alice Brown, contralto; Mrs. John Bretz, 
accompanist; John Boyle, tenor, and Mrs. Bunn, Pianist. 

The next afternoon program of the Amateur Musical 
Club will be held at the auditorium of the Y. W. C. A, 
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Monday, March 1. The program will be in charge of 
Mrs. Willard Bunn and will present Alice Brown, con- 
tralto; Mrs. John Bretz, accompanist; John Boyle, tenor, 
and Mrs. Bunn, pianist. 

A recent acquisition to the city’s musical life is the 
Springfield Symphony Orchestra, directed by George Stein- 
haus, late of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. It had 
its first hearing early this year and promises to be a per- 
manent organization. Mrs. Gary Westenberger, a local 
professional, was soloist. 

Springfield, Mo., March 6, 1920.—After being music- 
ally starved for the period of four years during the 
war, the music lovers of Springfield are having a most 
enjoyable season of recitals by eminent artists. This 
is due to the indefatigable efforts of the Local Music 
Club, of which Birdie Attwood, a prominent local mu- 
sic teacher, is president, Among those who have al- 
ready appeared are Mme. Schumann-Heink, who sang 
to a capacity audience in the Convention Hall, and, de- 
spite the many disadvantages of the unsuitable build- 
ing, charmed her audience; Rudolph Ganz, whose re- 
cital in the auditorium of the Southwest Teachers’ 
College was listened to by an audience of real music 
lovers, and the Flonzaley Quartet, which drew to the 
auditorium one of the most attentive and appreciative 
audiences ever seen in the city. Among others who are 
scheduled to appear shortly are Galli-Curci and Lam- 
bert Murphy. 

Local productions include “The Messiah,” which was 
rendered by the Mendelssohn Club, under the direction 
of Dean Stanley Skinner, of Drury College. The solo 
parts were very creditably sung by local amateurs. On 
April 22, the high school chorus, numbering 165 voices, 
with R. R. Robertson as director, will give Cowen's 
“Rose Maiden,” assisted by local soloists, and previous 
to that the same organization will perform a new oper- 
etta entitled “Mam/’zelle Taps,” by Arthur Penn. 

St. John, N. B., February 20, 1920.—The second con- 
cert under the auspices of the St. John Society of Music 
was given on February 9, at the St. Vincent’s Auditorium. 
Those taking part were Mrs. Rayworth, Mrs. somes 
Gilchrist, Mrs. Kent Scovil, Louise Anderson, Bessie 
Dawson, Bernice Mooney, Agatha Steeves, Arnold Young 
and De Witt Cairns. Mrs. Rayworth played Kendrick’s 
“Autumn” and impromptu, by Reinhold, both of which 
gave great pleasure. E, C. Brown who.was to have played 
a violin solo, on account of heavy snow storms, was unable 
to reach the city and Mrs. Le Lecheur substituted with 
Kjerulf’s “Last Night,” in which her’ excellent contralto 
voice was displayed to advantage. Mrs. Gilchrist sang 
very pleasingly two songs by Easthope Martin, “Langley 
Fair” and “The Ballad Monger.” Her other numbers were 
“The Almond Tree,” Schumann, and “Daffodils are Blow- 
ing,” Edward German. Mrs, Scovil played the first move- 
ment of Grieg’s concerto, giving it a splendid interpretation. 
It is always a pleasure to hear this pianist. Louise An- 
derson assisted her at a second piano, 
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The Winter Musicales’ second concert by the City 
Cornet Band, Frank Waddington, musical director, was 
given February 11, at the Auditorium. The band offered 
selections from “Robert Le Diable,” Meyerbeer; “A Night 
in Granada,” Kreutzer; sextet from “Lucia,” Donizetti; 
overture from “Nebuchadnezzar,” Verdi, and “Entry of 
the Gladiators,” Facik. Beatrice Campbell sang Denza's 
“May Morning” and was enthusiastically encored. Miss 
Campbell’s voice is a soprano of a full sweet quality and 
her singing gave great pleasure. Dr. Bonnell was beard 
in the Prologue from “Pagliacci,” and displayed a powerful 
voice. DeWitt Cairns gave “Thora” dams, and 
responded to an encore, “Cujus Animam,” from Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” was sung by Ernest Appleby. D. Arnold 
Fox did his usual good work as accompanist. 

St. John hada rare treat, February 19, when Michel 
Sciapiro, the Russian violinist, gave a recital at the 
Auditorium. His playing is excellent and the large 
audience was aroused to great enthusiasm. Free from 
mannerisms, his performance was marked by clarity of 
expression and brilliant technic. J. Bayard Currie did 
splendid work as his accompanist despite the fact that he 
had only a very short notice to prepare his work. The 
progres included numbers by Mendelssohn, Granados, 

vorak, Brahms, Smetana, Wieniawski, and the violinist 
himself. Mr. Sciapiro was very generous in responding 
to encores. The recital was under the auspices of the St. 
John Society of Music. 

Tampa, Fla., February 23, 1920.—On January 30, the 
Friday Morning Musical enjoyed the annual exchange 
program given by the Carreno Club at St. Petersburg. 
The splendid ensemble work of the Carreno Club, under 
Mrs. Graeske’s skillful direction, was noted particularly, 
although the entire program was enthusiastically received. 
Mme, Germain played two of her own compositions, “Sou- 
venir” and “Summer Idyl,” giving a short story of the 
circumstances that had occasioned their inspiration; Mrs. 
Alfred Glascock offered an American Indian rhapsody by 
Orem; Edith Ermatinger and Mrs. T. H. Kards were 
heard in a duo, and Mrs. Roland Williamson, Emily Bron- 
back and Mrs. John Kelly gave vocal solos that were much 
appreciated. The ladies quartet, composed of Mrs, Arthur 
L. Johnson, Mrs, C, E. Kemp, Jessie Thomas and Eliza- 
beth Coater, gave an excellent number. Betty Foley, in 
her readings delineating negro dialect, completely capti- 
vated her audience, and was repeatedly recalled. A well 
appointed luncheon was served at the Tampa Yacht and 
Country Club, following the program and making a fitting 
close to an enjoyable occasion. Aesthetic dancing between 
courses by Dayse Earmon, Geraldine and Janet Stumpf 
gave grace and charm to the interim. These exchange 
programs have promoted a friendly rivalry between the 
clubs and are a source of natural inspiration. 

The pupils of Mrs. W. H. Ferris recently gave a recital 
at her studio which evoked much favorable comment 
from those privileged to attend. 

(Continued on page 48.) 
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Sixteen Recalls for Toscha Seidel 


The phenomenal young violinist, Toscha Seidel, who 
was introduced in Toronto on the evening of January 
17 at the concert of the National Chorus, made his second 
appearance on Tuesday evening, February 17, in Massey 
Hall and more than repeated his first triumph, the en- 
enthusiasm his playing aroused being more than demon- 
strative. The Mail and Empire and Globe reviewed the 
concert as follows: 

The outstanding qualities of Seidel’s playing are its virility, its 
warmth and its emotional powers. There is an exotic suggestion 
about this dark brooding young man, who never smiles even when 
audiences rise to him with torrents of applause that would cause al- 


most any artist to evince his pleasure. : fi 

His interpretations pulsate with color, and there is red blood in 
all of them. é d 

The program given by Toscha Seidel consisted almost entirely of 
familiar compositions, but it was a delight to hear Mendelssohn's E 
minor concerto played again by an artist who could make the beau- 
tiful andante sing, and then give the final movement with brilliant 
virtuosity.—Mail and Empire. 





He was even more temperamental in his interpretations than on 
the occasion of his initial performance, but as a rule he gave rein 
to his temperament only when the music permitted an abandon of 
emotional expression. One counted his recalls to the number of six- 
teen, which he acknowledged with five extra numbers. s Za 

His principal achievement was in the Mendelssohn concerto in E 
minor, which still holds its place as the greatest concerto in the 
repertory of the violin, In the opening allegro he poses the music 
with a subtle charm of mood, tone and tempo, which was recognized 
by his hearers with prolonged applause at its close. 

The last group on the program consisted of an old melody by Sind 
ing which was touchingly rendered, and the brilliant “Zapateado” of 
Sarasate. 

This latter was a dazzling feat of virtuosity in rapidity of pace, 
and was rivalled in this respect by the finale of the same composer's 
“Zigeunerweisen," an encore response.—Globe. 








Alice Moncrieff Scores with Elgar Choir 


Alice Moncrieff sang the contralto part in the Verdi 
Requiem with the Elgar Choir of Hamilton, Canada, 
Bruce A, Carey, conductor, on February 5. The event 
attracted considerable attention, as it was the first per- 
formance of the work given in its entirely in Hamilton 
and leading musicians and critics from Toronto and other 
Canadian cities were present. As usual, Miss Moncrieff 
contributed a large share to the artistic success of the 
performance, a point which was brought out by both the 
Hamilton and Toronto papers, as the following excerpts 


show: 

Miss Moncrieff revealed herself as a contralto of depth and feel- 
ng in the “Liber Scriptus,”’ also in the “Quid Sum Misere.” This 
adagio of the “Dies Irae’’—with the contralto first taking up the 
theme and supported by the strings and reeds, was a notable part 
a.d exquisitely sung. * * * firs. Goold and Miss Moncrieff 
made the Recordare a duo of appealing beauty, sweet in its smooth 
legato and sincere as a tender supplication to the Son of the 
bather.—Hamilton Spectator. 


Alice Moncrieff, the contralto, had a lower register of fine quality, 
and sang with emotional power in the “Liber Scriptus.”—Toronto 
Mail and Empire. 


Miss Moncrieff sings with musical feeling, and her voice has depth 
of color without sombreness, The “Liber Scriptus” for contralto 
solo and chorus was very expressively rendered. * * * The solo- 
ists and the conductor were called upon after each section to respond 
to enthusiastic acclamations by the capacity audience.”"—Toronto 


Globe. 





More Praise for Dudley Buck Artist 


With his fine singing and ability as an actor, Thomas 
Conkey, one of the many artist pupils of Dudley Buck 
who are appearing in public, has won a signal success in 
numerous cities where he has appeared in the leading 
male role of “Fiddlers Three.” The following excerpts 
are but a few of the many newspaper commendations he 
has received. 

“As the Flitting Swallows Fly” drew long applause for Thomas 
Conkey, playing the role of the unknown young violin maker, whose 
instrument was changed for an inferior one on the eve of the meet- 
ing of the judges. Mr. Conkey, by virtue of his good looks and 
excellent physique, was ae § the feminine idol of a show which 
possesses more than the usual portion of good-looking actors.—Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch. 


Mr. Conkey’s agreeable baritone voice is well handled.—Wilming- 
ton Every Evening. 


Mr. Conkey’s “As the Flitting Swallows Fly” was. a most effec- 


tive solo.—Wilmington Evening Journal. 





As the romantic suitor of Anina, Thomas Conkey was thoroughly 
capable as a love maker and altogether pleasing in his melodious 
periods.—Washington Herald. 





Thomas Conkey, carrying the romantic role of the stranger who 
wins the prize of the best violin, brings to his role a manliness that 
is rare and enjoyable in a light opera hero.—Washington Evening 
Star, 


Thomas Conkey had a particularly pleasing voice and immediately 
sang his way into the hearts of his audience.—Baltimore American. 





Thomas Conkey has a voice. It is a rich, pleasing baritone, and 

his ability to put the delightful songs of the opera over earned him 

fa meed of praise from a discriminating audience.—Washington 
imes. 


oaapenises 

He has a fine stage presence and an equaliy fine voice. As one 
of three musicians competing for a prize for the most perfectly made 
violin, he has a happy role and his love songs and duets are ad- 
mirably rendered.—Baltimore Morning Sun. 


Thomas Conkey possesses a rich baritone, Mr. Conkey lends to 
his part a manly personality so often lacking in operatic heroes. His 
sore songs and duets are ad bly pr d.—Baltimore Evening 

un, 


Thomas Conkey, as Mr. Nobody from Nowhere, acts and — 
his part in the most approved romantic manner. His voice, his 
mustache and his calves are all that any Sweet Young Thing could 
desire.—Baltimore News. 





Atmosphere About Werrenrath’s Songs 
Reinald Werrenrath was soloist at the concert given by 
the members of the Hadyn Male Chorus in Utica, N. Y., 
on Monday evening, January 26. The com- 
ments on the baritone’s singing appeared in the U' 
Herald-Dispatch of January 27: 
os, Sere, wan Ben feist tee eal 


Go cageeiy end gay, 4) voice ee” ta as a singer, i 
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oy elastic and perfectly trained. He strikes every note with ease 
and confidence and his soft tones are as gentle as the fall of a 
feather. * * * He was particularly pleasing in the three salt 
water ballads, with words by John Masefield and music by Frederick 
Keel. He gave to everybody who heard him the “feel” of the sea 
and there was about his work the quality which the painter calls 
atmosphere, which was true of all his songs and which is said to 
be considered an achievement realized only by true artists. 


The Utica Observer of the same date states: 


Mr. Werrenrath received a big ovation when he first greeted his 
audience, and he received even greater applause when he completed 
his first number, the Prologue to Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci.” In this 
number Werrenrath gave splendid evidence of his operatic ability, 
for he sang the dramatic p ges with expression. dO 
The last number was one of the finest of the evening, and brought 
out in the artist his splendid capabilities. His interpretation was 
one of the finest pieces of vocal artistry given in this city in years. 
Werrenrath possesses a voice of wonderful range and breadth, and 
above all he puts his heart into every number sung. In other 
words, one can feel that he is singing as though he enjoyed himself 
as much as his ardience. His enunciation is distinct, and one can 
easily realize why he is in such demand as a concert singer as well 
as an operatic artist. As encore after his second group of songs, 
Werrenrath favored his audience with the old familiar “Drink to 
Me Only with Thine Eyes.” 

It was a glorious treat, a simple little song, but full of pleasure 
and meaning as sung by this great artist, or his third group of 
songs, Werrenrath gave his audience a splendid demonstration of 
his versatility as a singer. This group consisted of three salt water 
ballads, composed bv Frederick Keel, and were real* musical gems as 
sung by Werrenrath. 





Votichenko Delights with Tympanon Recital 


According to the subjoined criticisms, Sasha Votichenko, 
who recently gave recitals in Washington at the homes 
of Mrs. Marshall Field and Colonel and Mrs. Robert M. 
Thompson, was unanimously acclaimed by the Wash- 
ington press: ; 

The concert is of even greater moment musically than socially, 
for Mr. Votichenko is an artist of fire and genius who uses a unique 
instrument. 

The artist’s studio concerts intimes at the Hotel des Artistes are 
famous “concerts of the spontaneous kind in which the hearers are 
almost as important as the performers and the conventional gulf be- 
tween the stage and the auditorium is bridged by a community of 
interest and effort.” And it is something of this sort that Mr. 
Votichenko is seeking to introduce here, and in which Washington 
music lovers are asked by invitation only, be it known, to take an 
interest.—Washington Times, 


The musical for which Mrs. Robert M. Thompson lent her ball- 
room at 5 o'clock on Saturday, January 31, is unique in that the 
invitation to the musical not only bears announcement of the time 
and place, but the list of distinguished patr , which is headed 
by Mrs. Robert Lansing.—Evening Star. 


The concert given by Sasha Votichenko at the residence of 
Colonel and Mrs. Robert Thompson proved a rare musical treat. The 
exquisite tones of this unique and ancient instrument were heard to 
the best possible advantage, and Mr. Votichenko’s skill in handlin 
the instrument gave a_ vitality and charm to the beautiful old 
melodies and themes. He was assisted by Baroness Alexandra de 
Markoff, pianist, who opened the program with two sclo numbers 
and later accompanied Mr. Votichenko, and by Lydia Ferguson, 
who delighted the audience with her charming French songs.—- 
Evening Star. 











Then that marvelous Concert intime de Musique Ancienne took 
place yesterday.—Washington Herald. 


“Hempel’s Voice Is Marvelous” 


According to Clara Ogden, in her report of the concert 
which Frieda Hempel gave in Fort Worth, Tex., on Feb- 
ruary 26, the prima donna completely won the hearts of the 
audience with her rare singing. This is what Miss Ogden 
wrote in the Fort Worth Record of February 27: 


Frieda Hempel _in concert leaves one with a wonderful longin 
for Hempel as Martha—for Hempel as Marguerite—for Hempe 
coupling her marvelous voice with her histrionic ability in a con- 
tinuous evening of song written for such voices as that heard at 
the Chamber of Commerce auditorium Thursday evening. 

Hempel’s voice is marvelous. No other word can nearly describe 
the organ which she uses so perfectly and with such artistic skill, 
It is beautiful by nature. It is more beautiful by reason of the 
technic she employs in her interpretations. 

Her range is wide. In her rendition of the Old lish vesper 
hymn she neared the fulness of a contralto, It is said she can trill 
- ry full minute and a half way up where only the coloraturas dare 
climb. 

She opened the evening with two Handel arias. And Easter angels 
hover round her Handel interpretations. She needs only a sheaf of 
lilies and a white robed choir behind her to complete the illusion. 

The group of French songs, which made up her second selections, 

ve her opportunity to disp ay marked histrionic ability. She swept 
rom the vivacity of Hahn’s “Fetes Galantes” to the martial strains 
of Bemberg’s “La Fee aux Chansons” with a verve and charm that 
entirely finished the subj ion ef her audi 

No artist in Fort Worth has been so successful in reproducing 
flute notes, The Mozart-Adam aria, “A vous dirai-je, Maman” inter- 
polated by Miss Hempel in the “Daughter of the Regiment,” was 
instantly a great success. * * * Her closing number was her own 
arrangement of the “Blue Danube” waltz, entirely lovely and pleas- 





ing. 

Fort Worth people were quite vociferous in their approval of her. 
It was a matter of comment that at the close of her concert the 
audience waited for her encore rendition of “Home, Sweet Home.” 
At no Fort Worth concert of this season has an artist been greeted 
with so enthusiastic an audience as that which heard Hempel. Their 
gua was proof of the place she won in this initial appearance 

ere. 





Laurie Merrill Has Voice and Personality 


Laurie Merrill makes new admirers wherever she ap- 
pears, for she has the voice and personality which brings 
instant success. February 16 she sang at a concert in 
Washington, D, C., and the next day the Washington 
Post printed this: 

Laurie Merrill, soprano, delighted a large audi 
the Wanereas of Weccion Ware tne ene 
smooth cneditent quality, and ‘the walities alee ey 
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without effort, and her so J were "leanpectea is’ red epee — 
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Many Encores for Van Der Veer and Miller 

Reed Miller, tenor, and Nevada Van der Veer, mezzo- 
contralto, evidently raised a storm of a ation, wine 
they at Oklahoma City last month, ju by the 
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held the audience from the beginning of a long program to the end, 
and he could have made it longer with the hearty concurrence of 
his listeners. Throughout the program Mr. Miller’s enunciation 
and breath control were outstanding features of his work. 

me. Van der Veer gave a superlative rendering of Cadman's 
“Song of the Robin,” a song full of the most difficult intonations, 
long intervals, and other difficulties which would bar it from a less 
finished artist.—The Daily Oklahoman, January 20. 


No more enjoyable concert has ever been given in Oklahoma City 
than that of Monday evening in high school auditorium, when 
Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, and Reed Miller, tenor, a 
under the auspices of the Apollo Club. “Swords Out for Charlie,” 
was sung by the Apollo Clu with leading solo part by Reed Mil- 
ler, and “Carry Me to Old Vir inia,” by Van der Veer, with 
choral accompaniment by the club, he aria “Salvator Rosa,” 
Gomes, was sung by Mr. Miller, and he in delighted the au- 
dience with the Negro Spiritual, “Bye and Bye,” after which he 
-— “Tell Her.” , 

Ne Van der Veer revealed consummate art in her interpre 
tation of “The Song of the Robin,” an aria from Cadman’s “Shane 
wis.” Her tones were well sustained, and her voice, of remarkable 
range, was as sweet and clear in the high tones as it was full and 

ect in the low. The brilliancy of her technic was demonstrated 
in this number and in “Le Nil” , & Leroux.—Oklahoma News, Jan- 
wary 20. 





Charleston Likes May Peterson 


When May Peterson visited Charleston, S. C., not so 
long ago, to sing, she was what one might call “royally en- 
tertained.” The following interesting little sketch which 
appeared in the States, telling of the impression she made, 
bears repetition: 


“The Golden Girl of the Metropolitan’—the sobriquet returns to 
mind as.one meets May Peterson, the Metropolitan pene soprano, 
and talks to her, and its aptness strikes one delightfully. A blond. 
she is, tall and slender, fair haired and exceptionally pretty. One 
would use the word beautiful to describe her appearance, and her 
engaging youthfulness did not the intimate word pretty seem better 
to suit her gracious friendliness and naturalness of manner. 

The Afternoon Music club gave Miss Peterson an informal recep- 
tion at the home of its president, Mrs. W. Bates in Wales 
Gardens, and the members and a few outside guests—among them 
Mrs. Robert A. Cooper, the governor’s wife—spent an altogether de- 
lightful, intimate hour with the opera singer, talking about music 
and the state fair and everything else that any other gathering of 
women with a sprinkling of men would talk about, 

Someone commented on the pleasant surprise that is always felt at 
finding famous people entirely natural and unaffected and ready to 
enjoy the little attentions an Geneuese that come their way. The 
remark was addressed to Miss Peterson. She smiled: “I don’t be- 
lieve great people are ever affected,” she said. “Surely one could 
never get beyond one’s humanness.” And then after a pause: “Any 
how I believe that sort of thing has gone entirely out of style; this 
is an age of naturalness, of genuineness and the very last thing that 
real people want to do is to set themselves apart from their fellows.” 

And when Miss Peterson talks about music in géneral, and her 
own music in particular, one knows that she will certainly never set 
herself apart. She says that she can not understand the complaint 
that some singers make against the socalled “sacrifices” which are 
demanded of them for the sake of their art, “Why the joy that 
comes to me in giving pleasure to an audience repays me for every- 
thing that I have to forego of social pleasure and eye a ag 
she declares; and one knows that she means it, for not only do her 
a but her earnest eyes and her honest manner back up her 
words, 

Miss Peterson was a lovely picture at yesterday's little party. Her 
pale gray gown had an over dress of gold mesh with brown fur and 
touches of rose and her hat was of gold cloth and black velvet 
fringed with an old-blue plume. As she entered the drawing room 
she was handed an armful of great yellow chrysanthemums which 
had been sent her by Maurice Matteson and Miss Chreitzberg of the 
Matteson studios. hese she carried to the artistic completion of 
her costume. . 

Mrs. Bates’ home was adorned with dahlias and other cut flowers 
and the table in the dining room, at which Mrs. James A. Cathcart, 
a former president of the music club, cut blocks of ice cream was 
lighted by candles under small yellow shades and had in the center 
a vase of rich wine colored dahlias. 





Gaul Praises Flammer Songs 


Harvey B. Gaul, who is widely known as the composer 
of that most successful of religious cantatas, “The Holy 


City,” writes of music for the Pittsburgh Sunday Post . 


and recently had the following to say of some recent songs 
published by Harold Flammer, Inc. : 


From the house of Harold Flammer, New York, have come four 
songs that give the lie to singers who say America can not write 
decent songs. The house of Flammer within a comparitively short 
time has forged ahead to the place where it is now one of the fore- 
most song publishing firms in the country. I don’t know who the 
Flammer reader is, but he knows how to pick winners. The first 
of the four is a magnificent threnody by Frank La Forge called 
“Flanders Requiem” and is inscribed to Sine. Schumann-Heink. It 
is a noble conception of an inspired text. In the accompaniment 
there is a heavy figure continually enunciated that gives the work an 
almost funebre note. If there ds a singer in Pittsburgh who wants 
a heroic song this is it It requires voice and emotion and will 
more than repay the singer to learn it; it will also repay the au- 
dience to hear it. “The Icicle,” by Karolyn Wells Bassett, is a 
clever conceit in which the composer has caught the dripping qual- 
ity of an icicle in the accompaniment. he melody—what there is 
of it—is well managed. For the singer looking for a contrast num- 
ber here it is. It is a whimsy of the first whims, “Parting,” by 
Frank Wright, is a tuneful piece of writing. The melody sings 
right along. It is lovely in its vocal aspects, and is a sure-fire en- 
core getter, for the love lorn singer. Anne Stratton Miller has 
made a novel setting of Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘The Boats;" she 
called her setting “Boats of Mine.’ It is a straight away little song 
that will sing itself straight into the hearts of an audience. The ac- 
companiment is fascinating and it follows the song along with an 
almost en bateau motion. 





Rasely Sings with Ease and Intelligence 


The newspapers throughout the country have been 
heaping tributes upon George Rasely, the young tenor, 
who has been on tour with the “Chu-Chin-Chow” com- 
pany and who won high praise from the metropolitan 
critics on the occasion of its original production here. 
Before going on the stage Mr. Rasely held positions with 
several leading churches, including the Old South Church, 
Boston, Mass., and the Rockefeller Church in New York, 
as well as the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church. : 

In conjunction with his appearances with “Chu-Chin- 
Chow,” young Rasely has been giving a series of recitals 
on the road and has been the soloist with a number of 
musical organizations in the various cities that he has 
visited. He recently was the soloist with the Monday 
Club of Albany, and won the unanimous approval.of the 
press. The Argus said: 

ant tenor voice almost entirely devoid of 
wk eae “His middle register i¢ 80 vibrant and rich thet 
it made his songs with most demands of this © wholly de- 
lightful, As a ballad singer few men who have faced an Albany 
audience in recent years have been more gratifying. In a group of 
old English songs the sympathetic quality of his voice was most 
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evident, and he passed to the more difficult domain of Massenet’s 
“Le Reve” with facility, bringing real poetic feeling to his inter- 
pretation. 

The Albany Times-Union printed this tribute: 


The assisting artist was George Rasely, tenor, whose voice was 


such that instant popularity was his. Mr. Rasely’s songs were 
varied and each in its own way delightful, 
In Milwaukee, Catherine Pannill, wrote: 
_ Few men of his age can provide such a program as Mr. Rasely 
interpreted. He sang French, Italian, several modern American 
songs and grand opera with decided st,le and finish. His voice has 
developed from a light lyric tenor into one of surprising brilliance. . . . 
His diction is clean-cut both in English and other languages, and 
he sings with absolute ease and intelligence. 


Emma Roberts Has “Superb Stage Presence” 


As the third and final number in the Premier Concert 
Course, Emma Roberts appeared in song recital in Car- 
bondale, Pa., on January 30, bringing out the largest audi- 
ence of the series and affording such encouragement to 
F. R. Tralles and the Carbondale Cycle Club, the spon- 
sors of the course, that it wi!l be continued next season. 
Miss Roberts presented a popular program, opening with 
a group of “old-fashioned songs,” which at once put her 
in close touch with her audience. She was especially 
well received after her rendition of arias from “Carmen” 
and “Samson et Dalila,” and won much laughter and 
applause when she sang some Chinese Mother Goose 
Rhymes and several Negro Spirituals in the inimitable 
way for which she has won no little fame. It was the 
first time in the musical history of Carbondale that an en- 
tire program had been given by one artist, but possessed 
of such a lovely voice and such versatility it was not dif- 
ficult for Miss Roberts to interest and hold her audience 
throughout the evening, The attached criticism was culled 
from the Carbondale Leader: 

The most surprising thing was the wonderful quality of Miss 
Robert's voice. Expectation had been set high and it was not only 
disappointed but more than gratified. There has never been heard 
such a contralto here. Her voice is full-throated and sweetly musi 
cal in every tone, shade and register. She sings easily and when 
singing her most dramatic climaxes there is evidence of still greater 
reserve force and quality. She has a superb stage presence without 
coldness and austerity, but at the same time she is companionable 
wih the audience and has the gift of imparting humor as was evi- 
denced when the audience broke into laughter several times during 
the Negro Spirituals and the Chinese Mother Goose songs. She was 
charming in the old-fashioned songs and intensely dramatic in the 


arias from “Carmen” and “Samson et Dalila.” 
. 


Recognition of Laurenti as Concert Singer 


That Mario Laurenti, baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, made a splendid impression when he 
appeared recently in concert in New Rochelle, N. Y., will 
be evidenced by a perusal of the appended tribute which 
the singer received in the form of a letter from Emily 
Grant von Tetzel, under date of March 10: 

Under separate cover I am sending you a copy of tonight's Star 
which will have all too little about your wonderful voice and ari 
One has so little time to write the same night of the concert under 
conditions in a small town like this. This paper, however, is the 
official political paper of New Rochelle and has quite an influence. 
I may tell you that before we settled in New Rochelle one year ago 
I had been for many years one of the leading critics on the New 
York dailies, so when after hearing all manner and condition of 
artists I still find so much fresh pleasure in your work it may tell 
you something. 

We wish you every good wish and hope the future may be as 
bright as your talents merit. 


Spry Pupil Wins Success with Orchestra 
Margaret Farr, an artist pupil of Walter Spry, prom- 
inent Chicago pianist and teacher, played the Grieg con- 
certo at Milwaukee, Wis., with the Milwaukee Philhar- 
monic Orchestra on Sunday afternoon, February 15, and 
all the critics were enthusiastic in their praise of the 

young performer. Following are some of the notices: 
Possessed of a definite style, she captured her hearers in the 
opening stanzas and held them fast to the final note. So well was 


her interpretation received, she was obliged to respond to an encore. 
~Milwaukee Leader. 


J Miss Farr gave promise of attaining unusual skill.—Milwaukee 
ournal, 





_ With eighteen year old Margaret Farr as soloist, the Milwaukee 
Symphon Orchestra gave an interesting program, Miss Farr is a 
pianist of brilliant technique.—Evening Sentinel. 





Gorno’s Phrasing a “Model of Lucidity” 


The second Chamber music concert under the auspices 
of the College of Music of Cincinnati given at the Odeon 
on the evening of February 18 by Romeo Gorno, pianist; 
Emil Heermann, violinist, and Walter Heermann, cellist, 
proved a tremendous success. The Cincinnati Commer- 
cial Tribune of February 22 writes as follows of this ex- 
cellent performance : 


_ The charmingly spirited character of the program as well as the 
highly esteemed artistic attributes of its interpreters combined to 
make the chamber concert at the Odeon an evening or rare delight 
to a very large and representative audience of music lovers. . . . Three 
such notable interpreters of the chamber music form as Emil Heer- 
mann, Romeo Gorno and Walter Heermann are but too rarely 
heard and enjoyed, so that it was no surprise that so large an au- 
dience greeted the players. The works presented were of a cheerful 
style, embracing the Mozart E major trio for piano, violin and cello, 
a sonata in D minor for violin and piano by Frederic Ayres and the 
Arensky trio in D minor. The sonata was a decided novelty, meritor- 
ous in its construction and abounding with the same graceful embellish- 
ments which typify the compositions of the brilliant young American. 
The sympathy between the peyote seemed complete in its sincerity, 
resulting in a virtually flawless conception and performance. Romeo 
Gorno again emphasized his soubelanenie by a masterly performance. 
The piano, while full and clear, was at no time permitted to inun- 
date the other instruments, retaining a tractable dignity at all times, 
and Mr. Gorno’s phrasing was a model of lucidity. Emil Heermann 
played with his customary noble reserved manner voicing with his 
colleagues a cantabile of exquisite order. Grace, dash and equality 
of the three instruments were found in. perfection. 








Giamateo Gives Studio Musicale 


_ Hercules Giamateo, the young Italian-American pian- 
ist, who gave a reception and musicale in his beautiful 
residence-studio, 449 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on the evening of Tuesday, March 9, on which occasion 
he rendered a program of standard works. He was 
warmly applauded by a large and appreciative audience. 





Complete vocal method 


RENATO ZANELLI 


BARITONE, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


Wiliam Ss. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 


Katrine MURDOCH 


American Soprano 
Concert Recital 
Address: 2465 Broadway, New York Tel. Riverside 4848 


CARL BEUTEL 


American Pianist and Composer 


Director Conservatory of Music, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, - - - - - Lincoln, Neb. 
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EDGAR 


STILLMAN KELLEY 


STEIN WAY HALL . NEW YORK, N. Y. 


: RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 
STUDIO: 722 The Arcade, Cleveland, O. 


Hermann KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 


Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; 
Author, New English Version of “Carmen” ; 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 


in English.” 
| 40 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N.W., London 


JOHN McCORMACK 


In America Entire Season 1919-20 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F. McSwee Associa’ 
g11 Fifth Ave. {Postal Life B 
Steinway Piano U: 


i Mee York. 
[OSCAR SAENGER 
Studios: 6 East Eighty-first Street 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. Lenox 687 L. Lilly, Sec’y 















































Guest Teacher Chicago Musical College five weeks, 
June 28 to Jaly 31 























Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Courier 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musicat Courier will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations 
It will merely furnish facts. 


All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courter 
437 Fitth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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PARADISO 


CELEBRATED VOICE SPECIALIST and GRAND OPERA COACH 
(formerly of Milane, Italy) 
‘ Studies: 807-868 Carnegie Hall, New York Telephone, Circle 1350 


G. M. CURCI 


(Graduate of Royal Academy, Santa Cecilia, Rome) 
Studio: 2 West 72nd St, Rew York é Telephone Columbus 3382 


JOHN MOKREJS 


114 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
PIANO, HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, COMPOSITION 


romeo GORNO 


Pianist and Artist Teacher 
o: the College of Music of Cincinnati 
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G45 West 111th Street, New York 
Teleph Cathedral 6149 


BARBEREUX SYSTEM 


N. ¥. STUDIO: 824-5 Carnegie Hall 
T. M. Briges and Ada M. Shearer, ¢ ein charge 
Central Studie: 606 Fine Arts Building - - Chicago, I11. 


FRANKLIN RIKER 








TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Stadio (Teesdays and Fridays) 1425 Broadway, Phone Bryant 127 
Piiledelpbie Studie (Mondays and Thersdeys) 1714 Chestant Street, Phone Locust 3447 





Mme. Katherine Morreale 


RAN O 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
208 West 59th Street, New York City Phone Circle 5808 
Master Teacher ef the Violin 


PAUL STOEVING ni towing Specie 


a! Music and Trinity Col ot 
Mast London, Ragieod 4 yr aby - Whe ast of Violin Bowing.” "The foory 
of the Violin,” ete. 

Wil! receive students Mondays and Thursdays on!y 
Consultation on Bowing by Appointment at His Residence-Studio 
235-9 West 108th St., (nner Soentuee 
Phone Academy 790 W YORK 


BELLAMANN|BELLAMANN 


PIANIST —LECTURER SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Chicera College for Women—Colambia, Soath Carolina 
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ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Organist and Director of Music, Euclid Ave. Baptist Church, 


Director, Baldwin Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 
CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIOS 


Fer Recitals or lnctroction, Addo Cieveland., Obie. 








William C. Bridgman 
Choral and Orchestral Conducting 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway, New York 


MACBETH 


Chicago Grand Opera 
nagement: Winton & Livingston, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 
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(Contmued from page 45.) 


The pupils of the Virgil School of Music, under the di-. 


rection of Mabel M, Snavely, gave their regular monthly 
public practice at the Virgil School Friday evening, Feb- 
ruary 6. The splendid mental poise which the pupils dis- 


played, as well as the clarity of technic and tone shading, 


was especially marked. 

The Ernest Gamble Company, comprising Ernest Gam- 
ble, bass; Helen Reed, pianist, and Verna Leone Page, 
violinist, scored a success before an enthusiastic house 
recently at the Caino, 

Riccardo Stracciari, the well known baritone, was 
greeted by a house with standing room only at the Italian 
Club on February 12. The enthusiasm of the audience 
grew as Mr. Stracciari’s beautiful voice and breadth of 
style was shown in contrasting numbers. 

The students’ department of the Friday Morning Musi- 
cale gave three performances of the charming operetta, 
“The House that Jack Built,” by Jessie L. Gaynor, on 
February 12 and 13, including a matinee on Friday. Skill- 
fully trained by Hortense Reynolds, the characters of the 
“Mother Goose” tales were vividly portrayed by children 
in fitting attire. Mrs. H. Blaine Peacock, of the adult de- 
partment of the society, was admirable in the Mother 
Goose role. J. P, Shaddick was a rollicking King Cole, 
and Adriana Morales was charming as Queen of Hearts. 

On February 18, at the Center Asturiana, the Friday 
Morning Musicale presented in concert Idelle Patterson, 
soprano; {omnes Stanley, bass, and Winston Wilkinson, 
violinist. iss Patterson quite won her audience with her 
beautiful voice and charm of manner. 

Utica, N. Y., February 18, 1920——-The new music 
memory contest which is being carried on in Utica public 
schools is not only provoking a great deal of interest 
among the school children themselves, but is causing 
much outside enthusiasm. It is being held under the 
supervision of Bertha Deane Hughes, supervisor of mu- 
sic, and is designed to inculcate a knowledge and fa- 
miliarity with music in the minds of the students of the 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades, who are the participants. 
The students are required to know the entire list of sixty 
songs and their composers. At some time in the future 
these songs will be played for them by number, and the 
pupils will from memory write the names of the songs 
and the composers. Handsome awards await those who 
make the best showing. 

Under the supervision of the Willing Workers’ So- 
ciety, Wilmot Goodwin, baritone, assisted by Rudolph 
Kafka, violinist, and Nellie Bowman, pianist, rendered 
delightful concerts on two consecutive evenings in the 
Hotel Utica ballroom. From every standpoint the artists 
were excellent, and although the two instrumentalists 
were rated as assistants, they received their full share 
of the applause and certainly a great deal of appreciation. 
Mr. and Miss Bowman rendered several solos, and the 
iatter played all the accompaniments. Besides “Caprice 
Neapolitan” and “Scene de la Czarda” (Hubay-Wafka), 
the violinist showed his ability in the concerto in A 
minor, Vivaldi. Miss Bowman's offerings included Cho- 
pin’s scherzo in C sharp minor, as well as the “Blue Dan- 
ube” waltz. Mr. Goodwin's powerful baritone was espe- 
cially good in songs like “The Drum Major,” with its 
martial setting, or in the tenderer strains of “Night and 
the Curtains Drawn.” His numbers varied from the light, 
fantastic “Pretty Creature” of Storace to an aria from 
“Irene.” ‘ 

On Monday evening, February 16, the Catholic Women’s 
Club presented “The Mocking Bird,” a comic opera, at 
the Lumberg Theater. Thomas E. Ryan was the musical 
director of the affair, and his ability was shown in the 
excellent production of the musical numbers. Mr. Ryan 
also led the orchestra. To Mrs. Maurice F. Sammons, 
chairman of the musical department of the club, a great 
deal of commendation is due for the success of the per- 
formance, and Mr. Stirling, the general director, also 
deserves praise. The cast of characters included: T. Ed- 
ward Russell, William F, Flanagan, Seymour Su- 
torius, Mira E. Dibble, Marie Witzenberger-Phelan, Walter 
Rowe, Donald Porter, Raymond Pender, James De Crisci, 
Mary Corbett-Donohue, Mae E. England, Catharine Mor- 
rissey, Florence Fitzgerald, Margaret Vaughn, Margaret 
Stewart, Clara Vaeth, Florence Fitzgerald, Mrs. Peter Mc- 
Cann, Gertrude Fournier, Gertrude Finger, Irene Baechle, 
Mary Collmer, Helen Collmer, Elizabeth Rogers, Adelaide 
Sator, Philomena Peters, > aaa Finn, Alice Finn, Marie 
Dugan, Mrs. Allen W. n, Julia Mitten, Grace H. 
Radell, Mrs. Walter J. Smith, Elizabeth Wald, Margaret 
Brady, Mrs. R. S. Griffith, Frances McHugo, Theresa 
Sheehan, Gertrude Minze, Kathleen Madden, Jessie Boeh- 
lert, M. Agnes Kennedy, Alvina Stemmer, Anna Mussle- 
man, Loretta Santen, Helen Dolin, Margaret Ernst, Mar- 

ret McBride, Irene Boehlert, Sadie Johnson, es J. 

wyer, nay J. Palmer, Margaret Spohn, B M. 
Radell, Mrs. R. F. McGuinness, Ellen Cooney, Marguerite 

odgers, Agnes Crave, Lulu Swanay, Edward Weber, 
George Burns, John J. Bourke, Stanley Linebeck, Clarence 
Vaeth, Salvatore Grande, Nicholas Cavalieri, John Owens, 
Frank Owens, Emil Muthig, Frank Ocinck, Areton Mor- 
timer, Chester Milostan, Edward Sator. 

Youngstown Ohio, March 2, 1920.—A novel and in- 
teresting feature of Youngstown’s Music Week, which 
opened scheuer 22, was the concert given under the 
auspices of the Monday Musical Club for the children 
of the Glenwood Children’s Home. The 125 children at 
the home joined vigorously in the assembly singing, 
led by Mrs. U. F. Kistler, who had -charge of the pro- 
gram. The participants in the event were talented 
children whose excellent work delighted their less for- 
tunate brothers and sisters. Charlotte Reardon pleased 
with violin selections and songs, there were readings 
by Claribelle Williams and Miller J. Coppleton, and 
artistic dancing by Caroline Kistler was the final offer- 


ing. 

The especially arranged events began on Friday be- 
fore the formal opening of Music Week, when Lenore 
McEvey pleased with her excellent singing. On Sun- 
day an interesting program was presented in the First 
Christian Church, under the direction of Mrs. T. B 
Horn, There was choral singing, an excellent orches- 
tra, and Ralph Brown, Lenore McEvey, Vin Goodrige 


' panist, added to the success of the occasion. 


April 1, 1920 


and Blanche Russell were heard in solo numbers. 
Blanche Russell, organist, and Lillian Butcher, accom- 
On Mon- 
day evening, Miss McEvey led a sing, assisted by Isa- 
bel Davis, the affair being in connection with the Patri- 
cian Club. Tuesday afternoon, the South Side Chapter 
of the Old Ladies’ Home was entertained with a pro- 
gram which opened with assembly singing. Mrs. il- 
liam Stickle, Mrs. Robert W. Davies, Mrs. Albert Rear- 
don, Lillian Butcher and the South High Ukulele Club 
contributed numbers. On that evening Mrs. J. E. Roads 
arranged the concert, in which appeared Jessie Sweet- 
wood, Mrs. Singleton King, Joseph Capaselle, Jane 
Hughes, Sara King, Bernice Weller, Susan Short, Laura 
Price, Elizabeth Jane Price and Mrs. John Benson. 
Wednesday afternoon, Mrs. W. Herbert Davies and 
Miss Butcher co-operated in giving a program at the 
Y. W. C. A., and at noon that day Miss McEvey sang 
for the Rotary Club. R. Fred Colber, of New York, 
played her accompaniments The altruistic department, 
Mrs. J. E. Roads, chairman, presented a splendid pro- 
gram at the Home for Aged Women on Thursday 
evening, those who took part including Mrs. Roads, 
Laura Price and Charles McBride. Mrs. R. C. Mc- 
Bride was the accompanist. So successful was the 
Friday noon concert of the Banner Electric, led by 
Mrs. Alberto Reardon, with Mrs. W. Davies as soloist 
and Mrs. Will Glasser as accompanist, that a return 
egrem was immediately requested for the following 
week. 

The program at the Kiwanis Club’s luncheon, Friday 
noon, was in charge of Mrs. F. B. Horn, with Gertrude 
Evans as soprano soloist. 

Washington, D. C,—(See letter on another page.) 


Samuel Margolis’ Studio Notes 


Francesca Marni, the well known artist-pupil of Samuel 
Margolis, scored success as Aida in a performance given 
by the Globe Club recently in the auditorium of De Witt 
Clinton High School, New York. The popular artist re- 
ceived an ovation from the thirty-five hundred people 
present. On March 3 she was soloist for the Verdi Club 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Mme. Marni has already 
sung at thirty concerts this season and is booked for many 
more. She is preparing to sing the principal role in “La 
Juive,” which will be presented in New York in April. 

Gustave Freeman has been making fine strides lately, 
having sung at Lakewood, N. J., three times this season 
with success. At a monster entertainment given by the 
Civic Service Forum in the Sixty-ninth Regiment Armory, 
New York, he received an ovation from the audience, 
which numbered about six thousand. 

Among the other artist-pupils studying with Mr. Mar- 
golis, brilliant futures are predicted for Tats Pielke, con- 
tralto, and Beatrice Bowman, coloratura soprano. Miss 
Pielke has a contralto voice of rare quality and big range, 
as well as a charming personality, 

Mr. Margolis expects to give a pupils’ recital at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, in May, on which occasion he will pre- 
sent most of his pupils either as soloists or in ensemble. 


Cecil Fanning to Sing in Portland Before Sailing 


Cecil Fanning, baritone, will fill his last American en- 
gagement in Portland, Me., singing in the Municipal Con- 
cert Course at the City Auditorium on April 8. He will 
come direct to New York after the concert and together 
with his accompanist, H. B. Turpin, and Mrs. Turpin, is 
booked to sail on the Cunarder “Carmania” on April 10. 
His summer in England will be devoted largely to pro- 
fessional activities, as he is already announced for a 
series of six recitals in London, where he will be presented 
by Daniel Mayer & Co. Ltd. 


Isadora Duncan Dancers to Appear Again 


In order to accommodate the many hundreds that were 
unable to gain admittance to the first appearance this sea- 
son of the Isadora Duncan Dancers: at Carnegie Hall on 
March 13, the management has arranged for a second per- 
formance of the famous six “Isadorables” in the Metro- 
politan Opera House on Tuesday evening, April 6. A 
novelty feature of this performance will be the presenta- 
tion of a a program” made up entirely of dance 
numbers as selected by the general public. 


Samoiloff Not with M. B. of A. 


To the Editor: 

: I have received so many inquiries about my connection with the 
“Music Bureau of ‘America "of which Mischa Applebaum is the 
director, that I feel it incumbent myself to clear the fact 


that I am not connected with this bureau in rg Song nares. 
r. Applebaum men- 


Only the idea of a contest for artists, which 
me, and I am sure 


tioned in his recent interview, was suggested by me, 
that such a contest will prove of tt help both to the artists and 
the musical bureau, if well man ; 
“7 grey yours, 


igned) Lazar S. Samoitorr. 


W. Franke Harling Married 


The Musica. Courter has received an announcement of 
the marriage in Chicago on March 18, of W. Franke 
Harling, the composer, and Lu Garda Salome Mayer. Mr. 
Harling is the composer of several songs in the Hunt- 
zinger & Dilworth catalogue, which have recently at- 
tained popularity and was formerly music director of the 
Greenwich Village Theater, New York. 


Dumesnil to Tour South America 
‘Maurice Dumesnil, French pianist, left New York on 
Saturday, March 20, for Valparaiso, Chile, on board the 
S. S. Ebro. Before returning to New York he will make a 
tour of the principal cities in South America, giving re- 
on and conducting orchestras in Buenos Aires and other 


Toscha Seidel’s April Bookings 
April appearances for Toscha Seidel, the young Russi 
Has ai include s gee at Carnegie Hall on Easter 
unday evening, 4; an a at the Hotel 
Statler Moraing Mesicslen, Detroit, on Apel 0; recital ta 
Montreal on April 18 and one in Paterson, N. J. on April 
25. 
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This week music lovers will bid “Monsieur Beau- 
caire” farewell. This most delightful of operettas 
opened in New York on December 11 and has proven 
one of the season’s sensational successes. There are 
several numbers that will continue to please long after 
the musical season is over, “Red Rose,” “Lightly, 
Lightly,” “Philomel” and “Honor of Love” are, in my 
estimation, most popular songs. Leo Feist is the Amer- 
ican publisher. 

* * * ; 

“Apple Blossoms” holds the record for the season of 

musical comedy runs. : 
* * 

“Left All Alone Again Blues” and “Whose Baby Are 
You Now?” are certainly the two musical hits in the 
“Night Boat.” T. B. Harmes Company, Francis Day, 
and Hunter are the publishers. 

* * 


“Irene” is in its twentieth week and playing to capac- 
ity houses. 

* * * 

“Wedding Bells” closes Saturday night, going to the 
Pacific Coast, returning to Chicago in August for an 
indefinite stay. 

* ok A 

“Buddies” has given its 200th performance and indi- 
cations are that it will be one of the summer attrac- 
tions. 

* * * 
Capital 

“Paoletta,” the American opera, by Pietro Floridia, 
to the libretto of Paul Jones, was the most interesting 
work yet produced by this organization, for the reason 
that this was the first hearing in New York, though 
produced some ten years ago in Cincinnati with a met- 
ropolitan cast, and ran for many weeks with tremen- 
dous success. This request opera was written for the 
Ohio Valley Exposition in r9to. 

The music is very elaborate, réquiring a full orches- 

tra, organ and stage band. I have never heard such 
volume of musical tones even in the most effective 
Wagnerian climaxes as was in this finale. The music 
is tuneful with many lovely melodies, even if there were 
moments that were a bit reminiscent. There is a sin- 
cerity about the whole score, though at times it gives 
the impression of overanxiety to attain effects. This 
could be accounted for in the brief version produced. 
The singers have ample opportunity for dramatic ac- 
tion, both in the music pr in the situations. [ was 
impressed with the real beauty of the musical score 
and the orchestration was well balanced. Mr. Floridia 
has given the majesty of tone coloring that you find in 
Wagner; in fact, many moments created the atmos- 
phere of “Lohengrin.” 
‘ John Wenger and Managing Director Stewart cer- 
tainly deserve the greatest praise for this very splendid 
achievement, for the setting and costuming were as 
effective as anything produced by either of the opera 
companies here, and the singing of the chorus was ex- 
cellent, particularly the male voices in the priests’ 
chant and incantation. 

Caroline Andrews sang the role of Princess Paoletta 
with charm and grace, revealing a fresh young voice 
which she uses with ease. She is also a dainty, charm- 
ing little actress. Cesar Nesi as Don Pedro, Prince of 
the White Rose, probably never sang more beautifully 
and his English was noticeably improved. There was 
really no fault to be found with his singing of the one 
big aria allotted to him. The day is not far distant 
when we shall hear him sing excellent English. Wil- 
fred Glenn, bass, was the King of Castile. He sang 
with authority and disclosed an evenly balanced, reso- 
nant voice. The role of Gomarez, the Moorish magi- 
cian, was sung by Bertram Bailey. This is undoubt- 
edly the best work done so far this season by him. 
The role was created by David Bispham in the original 
cast. William Robyn and Leonora Farrari sang well 
the small parts of Cerda, the High Priest, and Jacinta, the 
girl attendant to Paoletta. In fact, the entire perform- 
ance was one of exceptional merit. Edna Showalter 
and Judson House sang at the matinees, alternating 
with Miss Andrews and Mr. Nesi. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” is the opera this week, by 
popular request. 

Rialto 

Hugo Riesenfeld conducted the overture “Capriccio 
Espagnol” (Rimsky-Korsakoff) with keen appreciation for 
musical values and brought out with delightful effects the 


.thythmical Spanish tempo with which it abounds. Sascha 


Fidelman, concertmaster, played “Souvenir” (F. Drdla) 
much to the liking of the audience. He could have re- 
sponded with an encore. Lion Vanderheim conducted. 
The organ solo was the march from “Lohengrin.” There 
was slight sign of eo when this program ended, 
but it soon passed. Perhaps the audiences of the picture 
houses do not know that Wagner in some form is to be 
found on almost every program these days. Dorothy Gish 
in “Mary Ellen Comes to Town” was the feature picture. 
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nouncements 














A simple plot of no special value, but suitable to the 


humor for which Miss Gish has become so well known. 


The overture this week is Flotow’s “Stradella.” Grace 
Hoffman, soprano, sings Strauss’ “Voices of Spring.” 
The organ solo is the prelude of “Parsifal.” The feature 
picture is Robert Warwick in “Jack Straw.” 

Rivoli 

The program here last week observed the usual form. 
The overture was “Robespierre”’ (Henri Charles Litolff), 
very effectively conducted by Frederick Stahlberg. Alma 
Doria, soprano, sang an aria from “lone” (Enrico Pe- 
trella). This singer has really a very splendid voice, but 
she sorely lacks style, and her diction in this number was 
very bad. Edoardo Albano, baritone, was announced to 
sing, but for some unaccountable reason I missed this 
number, for which I am duly sorry, for he always pleases. 
The organ solo played by Professor Swinnen was Auguste 
Dupont’s “Convent Bells,” a number which received much 
deserved applause. 

The cinema star was Wallace Reid in “Excuse My 
Dust.” This charming actor drew crowded houses. 

This week the attraction is the famous picture of John 
Barrymore in “Dr, Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” The musical 
program consists of a scene of the fourth act of Often- 
bach’s “Tales of Hoffman,” with Olive Marshall, soprano; 
Ethel Wilkins, mezzo-soprano; Sudwarth Frazier, tenor, 
and Emanuel List, bass. The overture is “Finlandia” 
(Sibelius). The organ solo is the nuptial march from 
“Feramors” (Anton Rubinstein). 

R. S. Moss’ Broadway 

“The Virgin of Stamboul,” the spectacular Universal 
production, is in the second week of what promises to be 
a record run. Priscilla Dean is the star. The musical 
prologue is called “Turkish Pastimes.” There is very good 
dancing, plenty of incense and effective setting. The over- 
ture by the orchestra is “I! Guarany,” Enrico Leide, con- 
ductor. 

Strand 

The musical numbers last week were very interesting. 
Espelle Carey sang with the Hawaiian singers and play- 
ers. It is a relief to hear real Hawaiian music without 
degenerating jazz accompaniments. The setting with its 
opalescent changes of sky almost made me fancy | was 
again on the real beach at Waikiki, listening to the native 
boys sing “Alohoa,” with a full moon floating over the 
Punch Bowl with Diamond Head in the distance—alas, I 
fear I grow poetical! 

The atmosphere that surrounded the new D. W. Griffith 
picture, “The Idol Dancer,” so beautifully portrayed by 
Clarine Seymour, Richard Bethelmess, and Creighton Hale 
was sympathetic to my mood, The program was par- 
ticularly successful, and both afternoon and evening found 
crowded houses. 

The program this week features Anita Stewart in “The 
Fightin, hepherdess,”. the overture, “Capricio’ Italiana” 
(‘Tschatkowsky ), and Mendelssohn’s concerto in E minor, 
played by J. Briglio. Eldora Stanford and Walter Pontius 
sang as a duet “Silver Threads Among the Gold.” 


New Publications 
Chappell & Co., New York, London, Toronto 

“The Supreme Adventure,” words by Gordon Johnstone 
and music by Ward-Stephens, is a ballad, this well known 
composer having arranged his musical setting to a very 
beautiful poem. Published in two keys, A and D. 

“The Bells of St. Mary’s,” words by Douglas Furber and 
music by A. Emmett Adams. A descriptive song that is 
effective as a concert number by omitting the refrain after 
the first verse, if it should prove too long. Otherwise, very 
good for part singing, or preferably for the male voice. 
Excellent for the lyceum program or picture houses. In 
two keys, E flat and in F. 

“I'd Build a World in the Heart of a Rose,” words by 
Worton David and music by Horatio Nicholls. There is a 
lot of: good melody in this ballad, and it is proving a very 
popular number. Published in four keys—A, B flat, ¢ 
and D. 

Joseph W. Stern & Co., New York 

“Lil Gal,” words by Paul Lawrence Dunbar and music 
by J. Rosamond Johnson. A negro melody that is quite out 
of the ordinary, set to a poem by one of the greatest of 
negro poets. It can be made most effective. 2 

“Robin on the Apple Tree,” words by Edward Tesche- 
macher and music by Thomas J. Hewitt. This number is 
exceptionally pleasing. It is well written and in its dainti- 
ness follows the style of the bergerettes. A charming song 
for a recital program. 

“Deep River,” a negro spiritual song with violin obligato, 
for the medium voice in E flat. An interesting arrange- 
ment of this well known negro melody by. Arthur Bergh. 

“Since You First Smiled on Me,” words by Bernard 
Hemblen and music by Frank H. Grey. A sentimental 
love ballad of the usual style. The words are very sing- 
able, as is always the case with Mr. Hamblen’s lyrics. It 
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has two verses and a refrain, Written in three keys—low 
in A flat, medium in B flat, and high in C. 


Boosey & Co., New York, Toronto, London 
“If I Called You Back Some Day,” words by Edward 
Lockton and music by Francis Dorel. Another love ballad. 
Tuneful and bright. Adaptable for any program. 


G. Ricordi & Co., New York, Milan 
_“Now Like a Lantern,” words by Alice Raphael and mu- 
sic by A. Walter Kramer. This is an interesting study. 
A new song by the well known composer that will find its 
place on the recital program, 


Luckhardt & Belder, New York 
“Entreaty” and “For You,” two songs by Dorothy Wilde 
Moon. A wee bit of melody in nineteen measures is “En- 
treaty.” “For You” is also a short ballad of good com- 
position set to a pleasing lyric. M 


Louis Simmions Pupils Heard 


(Continued from page 37.) 

senet), Adelaide Reckford ; “Woodpecker” (Nevin), Cath- 
erine Thompson; “Wind Song” (Rogers), Marie Louise 
Fly; “One Spring Morning” (Nevin), Miriam Ruggles; 
“Lonesome” (Ferrari), “Give a Man a Horse He Can 
Ride” (Hare), Hazel Cross; “Little Mother of Mine” 
(Burleigh), Ruth Spetnagel; “Little Boy Blue” (Nevin), 
Regina Shibbeth; “Romanian Song” (Léhr), and “May 
Day Morn” (Slater), Betty Reeder; “Si je Pouvais 
Mourir” (Barbirolli), Frances Quinne. “The Old Refrain” 
(Kreisler), and “If No One Ever Marries Me” (Leh- 
mann), Juliette Hunt; “The Lass with the Delicate Air’ 
(Arne), Catherine Rial; “I Know a Hill” (Whelpley), 
and “Mammy Sammy” (Rand), Fay Maxwell; “Fairy 
Tale” (Silberta), and “Vanity Faire” (Clutsam), Cath- 
erine Camp; “Away on the Hill” and “Little Winding 
Road” (Ronald), as well as “Hay Field and Butterflies” 
(Del Riego), Roxa Strosnyder; “Trade Winds” (Keel), 
and “Ecstasy” (Beach), Anna Lee Tuohy; “Ireland My 
Home” (Strickland), “Morning” (Speaks), “By the 
Waters of Minnetonka” (Lieurance—with violin obligato 
by Ardella Shaw), and “Big Brown Bear” (Mana-Zucca), 
Julia Millheiser; “Tes Yeux” (Rabey), and “Narcissus” 
(Nevin—with violin obligato by Ardella Shaw), Helen 
Kramer. 

Of these singers the following have particularly distin 
guished themselves: Vivian Hoffman, Virginia Sawyer, 
Adelaide Reckford (the daughter of Samuel Reckford, 
chairman of the Stadium concerts), Remina Shibbeth, 
Frances Quinne, Juliette Hunt, Fay Maxwell, Roxa Stro- 
snyder, Anna Lee Tuohy, Margaret Todd, Julia Mill- 
heiser and Helen Kramer. The audience was of large size 
and very fashionable. 





OPPORTUNITIES 





BOOK WANTED.—Will pay $5 for a 
second-hand copy of Cecil Forsyth’s “Or- 
chestration.” Address “O,” care of 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City. A. C. Ze 


York City. 





to demonstrate his confidence in my.meth- 
ods of voice production, had enabled me 
to offer six scholarships. Applications 
should be made to William 


by letter 
e's e, 418 Central Park West, New 


erience, education, etc. 


Avenue, New York. 


Address “E. C. 
” care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 


SICAL Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


SALES MANAGER WANTED—Large 











SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED.—I would 
like to draw the attention of your readers 
to my letter published on page 7 of the 
Musica Courter of March 4, in which 
I stated that a patron of music, in order 








WANTED—PIANISTS AND. VIOLIN- 
ISTS for concert tour beginning August 
30. Young men preferred. Must speak 
good English. Apply by letter giving ex- 





FOR SALE—Prosperous and growing Con- 
servatory. Located in railroad center of a 
rich, central western farming district. 
Faculty of five well equipped teachers. 
Unequaled opportunity for a progressive 


musician. Address “R. O.,” care of Mu- 


publishing house requires a sales manager 
who is thoroughly experienced in placing 
musical classics. Splendid proposition 
offered, therefore only first class man 
need apply. State age and experience. 
Address “U. E.,” care of Musicar Cov- 
RIER, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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| geVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC | 





Oliver Ditson Company, New York, Chicago, 
Boston and London 
“Pastourelles of the Fifteenth Century,” Collected by 
Yvette Guilbert 


In « foreword, commenting on Yvette Guilbert and her singing, 
Jean Richepin says: “Whether what she is singing is good, bad or 
mediocre, is of no importance at all. The text, words and music 
is in fact here a pretext only—to her for comments, to you for 
evocations It would seem the blind can see by re to 
her, and the deaf hear by looking at her.” The volume is of fifty- 
eight pages, small quarto, containing twenty chansons, the text be- 
ing in the original French, with English translations by Grace Hall, 
Manney, and a large portion by the American tenor and linguist, 
George Harris, Jr, They range through great variety of expression; 


trees, lonely heart, God of love, the stream, young people and their 
fun, my fond heart sighs, the scornful lovers, “Simpleton,” a tiny 
bird, all are comprised in the twenty songs., For twenty years 
Guilbert bas been the apostle of this particular literature, bringing 
closer understanding between America and France through the lat 
ter's “homemade” ancient music. The compiler-singer says: 
France is but one joyous song! Her heart is but one ode! Her soul 
is but one hymn! Her tomas is but a flower! Her poetry a kiss! 
Her wealth is her courage, her strength is her loyalty!” Many of 
the old melodies are in the minor key. “L'amour de moi” sounds 
like Handel; doubtless Mandel himself learned direct from this an 
cient music “Simpleton", has to do with marriage, for 


“Tf she be old and wrinkled, then crabbed shall she be . . 
If young, the priest himself shall see her; again I say beware! 


Unto bis cell he'll call her, o 
Confession give her there,” 

“Les amants honteaux’’ is a dialogue between lovers, in which 
each scoris the other. “Chapeau de sage” relates to the crown of 
sage flowers sent by the man or woman to the other to indicate that 
love has ceased. All the songs stay within medium range, and the 
tastefully printed volume will be acclaimed by those who wish to get 
at the heart of France. A colored illustration, being the classic 
figure of a nun, with long gray veil, holding a candle, and red and 


green Old English letters on a gray background, lights up the front 

cover. 

“Amorita,” “Evergreen Mazurka,” “The North Star,” 
“Pirouettes,” Four Piano Pieces, by Carl Wilhelm 


Kern 
These piano pieces are about grade two to four, requiring a hand 
capable of posabiog over octaves, “Amorita” is a Spanish dance, 
with lots of vim and life in it, mostly in right hand octaves. ‘“Ever- 


green Mazurka” is easier, but has definite mazurka character. ‘The 
North Stor” is another mazurka, slightly more difficult, with octaves 
in both hands, graceful and pretty, with metronome marks chowing 
changing tempos. “Pirouettes” is a waltz intermezzo, in B flat, with 
delightful surprises in the way of harmonic change, as well as melo 
diousness. The middle section in E flat is especially interesting, a 
sustained middle keyboard melody being ornamented with chords 
which follow each other in both hands. Fingering and pedaling is 
provided, making them attractive to teachers especially. 


“Early Morn” and “Happy Thought,” Piano Pieces, by 
Homer N. Bartlett 


These are two of four easy piano works by that master hand, fine 
composer and genial gentleman, Homer N. Bartlett, bearing the opus 
numbers from 266 to 276. A vast amount of music, truly, has come 
to us through this indefatigable composer! “Early Morn” is a 
revery, quiet, expressive, every measure having changeful modula 
tian, with a pronounced treble theme, repeated in the bass. While 
it is easy, melodious music, it is yet fitted only for full-grown hands. 

“Happy Thought” reflects in large measure the personality of 
brother Bartlett, who is always optimistic, up-to-date. It bears the 
matto, by Stevenson: 

“The world is so full of a number of things 
I'm sure we shpuld all be as happy as Kings!" 
It is a bright, vivacious little piece in 2-4 time, interspersed with 
staceato and legato phrases, a graceful first theme, and more deeply 
expressive second "he two pieces solve the task of the teacher, who 
wants good music, about grade three, but easy and effective. 


“Valse Lente” and “Valse Romantique,” Two Piano 
Pieces for Left Hand Alone, by Adolf Frey 


It is amazing what variety of music, melody and harmany is pos 
sible with the use of the left hand alone. Looe thirty years ago 
this wes forced on the present writer's attention through a recital 
which Count Zichy, Hungarian nobleman, gave in Berlin, when he 
layed transeriptions of his own of standard works, original pieces 
by Liszt and others, all with his left hand; the other had been lost 
in a hunting accident. More recently such pieces by Rheinberger 
and others have become current, and everyone knows Leschetizky’s 
left-hand arrangement of the sextet from “Lucia.” So Mr. Frey of 
Syracuse University (Crouse College, having over a thousand music 
students) has composed two waltzes of singular charm. ‘Valse 
Lente” is a slow waltz in A flat, with a running eighth-note pas- 
sage, arpeggios, octaves, middle section in E flat, reaching an im- 
passioned climax on page six, It ends brilliantly. 

“Valse Romantique” is to be played faster, consisting of a sus 
tained melody in half-notes, which of course the thumb largely 
plays, It is in five and six sharps respectively, and dies away in 
quiet passages, 

Early Italian Songs and Airs, Transcribed by Pietro 
Floridia; Caccini’s “Tu, ch’hai le penne, Amore” 

For medium voice, this ancient ditty of love covers a range of a 
sixth only, from F sharp to D, within the treble clef. It is an old 
Italian classic, mot generally known, constructed on a two-measure 
strophe. It has simplicity, tenderness and delicate pathos to recom- 
mend it. Subtle shading, smooth vocalization, quiet interpretation, 
all are required to give correct interpretation. Two stanzas are 
exactly similar as to melody, but the harmonization is entirely dif- 
ferent ¢ach time, At the bottom of the page are directions for 
proper pronounciation of the Italian words, and the sostenuto 
(third) pedal is recommended for the last two measures of the ac- 
companiment, 


“Awake, It Is the Day,” Song, for High and Medium 
Voice, by Cecil Burleigh 


Longfellow's poem tells of the wind, the sea, the mists, mariners, 
forests, the woodbird, the chanticleer, the belfry tower, and always 
calling 

“Sail on, ye mariners, Awake it is the day! 
© bird, awake and sing! 
Awake,,O bell! proclaim the hour!" 


The music is fine in every respect, the voice part sounding fresh 
and spontaneous, with an augmented second at the beginning of each 
verse, giving it flavor, The accompaniment is of the rushing sextolet 
type, trill-like with accompanying chords, not easy to play. Each 
measure is ro long that most of them require the entire line across 
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the page, for one measure only, Gradual increase in tone of both 
voice and piano brings each stanza to a climax of fine power. 


“Do, if You Dare!” and “Where the Heather You Love 
Is Grown,” Two Songs, for High and Medium 


Voice, by Charles Huerter 

The first is a real Irish ditty, by Brandon, a character song hav- 
ing brogue, the basis of the whole being the Irish maid’s colloquy 
with her lover. She bids him to get away, for shure, now, w 
told you to come? Arroo, you're bold to ask for a kiss! | But 
stanza two says “I said it in play! You know very well it’s not 
right! Would wed me? To wed me!—you do—if you dare”! In 
6-8 time, with a bagpipe bass effect, staccato introduction, the cheery 
song would be especially fitted as an encore. “Where the Heather 
Ye Love” is quite different, the poem being also by Brandon, calling 
the wanderer home from the far lands. He says “Come back to the 
hills, with the song of the rills, where the heather ye love is grown.” 
This call o’ the hills is ever-present with one who is.hill-born; noth- 
ing in all the wide world can take its place! So at the close: 


“No more on an exiled shore, my lad, 
Shall ever you lie to rest. 

Dear lad o' my own, you shall weep not alone, 
With your head pillow’d on my breast.” 


The music is truly heartfelt, simple as a whole, broad chords sus- 
taining the melody, and ending the song loudly, Another stanza 
would be useful. 


“Polka Lent” and “Valse Mignonne,” Two Piano 
Pieces, by Clayton Jones 


These are a part of a set of four easy piano pieces, in which the 
well known Boston composer has turned out very satisfactory music, 
about grade two. They have charm, refinement, character, The 
polka is merry music, in G major, smooth and disconnected pas- 
sages occurring, with plentiful change of harmony. Any child would 
like this music, and what children like they learn! The waltz is 
sweet, pretty, with brilliant middle section, and both pieces are pro- 
vided with fingering. “Rustic Dance” and “Waltz in Minuet Time” 
are not at hand, 


“Arabella,” for Piano, by Arthur Traves Granfield 


This is a gavot in G major, about grade three, modeled on the 
real old-fashioned movement of that name, It is graceful and 
dance-like, with a snappy close. Fingered. 


“By the Mill,” for Piano, by Charles P. Scott 


This mill-piece runs along in eighth notes, a melody appearing in 
the character of an accented tone, twice in the measure. The mid- 
dle sectian, in C, has expression, and it closes as it began. About 
grade two. 


“Day Is Done” and “The Little Piper,” for Piano, by 
N. Irving Hyatt 


About grade one, these are from a series of ten pieces, opus 29, 
by a skilful composer, who knows how to say much in simple forms. 
There is a certain languid weariness in “Day Is Done,” and the 
“Little Piper” is a tarantella in A minor. 


“The Little Charmer,” “A Cradle Song,” “The Little 
Elfins,” “My Birthday” and “The Tented Field,” 
Five Piano Pieces, Op. 2, by Albert Locke Norris 


A fine set of piano pieces, grade one-two, individual and taking in 
melody and form. Each piece reflects its title or vice versa, so 
that “Cradle Song” is really of rocking, cradle-like motion, and 
“The Tented Field” is truly military, with bugle-calls, etc. 
“Etude,” Op. 36, No. 13, by Arensky 

This difficult work of nine pages, in F sharp major, presents pas- 
cages for the right hand principally, with sustained melody in the 
le Later the left hand plays the passages, the right hand having 
climax melody. It is beautiful music, but for vanced pianists 
only, with fingering and pedaling marked. Well worth study! 


G. Schirmer, New York and Boston 
“By Moonlight,” Op. 363, Dance Intermezzo, for Piano 
Solo, by Reginald De Koven, or for Piano Duet 
(Arranged by Carl Deis) 


Only the duet arrangement by Deis is at hand. It is a brilliant 
piece cof eleven pages, in allegretto tempo, key of A, full of con- 
trast and a certain elegance which the d Pp doubtl 
attained in his Vienna days. Numerous ritardandi are followed by 
sudden “a tempo” marks, creating contrast. The second part, in 
F major, is a sentimental melody, elastic, with big swells. eturn- 
ing to part one, a third section, in minor, follows, then an ex- 
cited, passionate, ag! melody. Slowing up after the final return 
to the main melody, the charming piece ends softly and gracefully. 
About grade three. 

“Turkey in the Straw,” Concert Transcription for 
Piano, by David W. Guion , 

Every good American knows, “Turkey in the Straw,” for all 
dance fiddlers play it, country-dances are danced to its rhythmic 
lilt, and the composer himself says “he has danced it in the cowboy 
dances of the West until almost ready to drop.” A note printed 
as introduction says “I do not know why, where or when or b 
whom it was written, but the cowboys and old fiddlers rather loo 
on it as their ‘National Hymn,’ In this concert transcription, the 
composer has tried to write it just as he so often heard it whistled 
and played by the funny old fiddlers, the cowboys and cow-punchers. 
It is not easy—it is not meant to be—but the composer certainly 
could have made it.a get deal harder to play.—D. W. G.” 

It is marked “As fast as you can play it,” and most of it is 
played merrily, playfully at times, and at times marked “More pep,” 
“Terribly choppy,” etc., as if the composer had taken a lesson from 
the novel markings of Percy Grainger. The piece will set the feet 
a-tingling, and bring back early days to many a sophisticated city 
man who was born in the country or “out West.” 


“Intermezzo,” for Violin and Piano, by Joseph Redding 


This is an effective solo, the work of a highly developed musi- 
cian, with a definite main theme; the piano takes part in the melody, 
as an imitation following the violin part, pon on and expressive, 
marked “Andante con espressivo.” A middle section is in the 
neighboring dominant with a cadenza, then going to the highest posi- 
tions of the instrument and returning to the main theme it is 
finally heard with mute. For so difficult a work it is curious that 
there are no double-notes. The piano accompaniment is not easy, 
especially the section with arpeggios, but well worth study and 
public performance. 


“In Memoriam,” a Cycle of Six Songs for Medium 
Voice, by James H. Rogers 


This work of nineteen pages is a direct outcome of the World 
War, and might be called “Songs of Consolation,” such 18 the spirit 
of gg, Md the poems, “In as iy! of my dear son Henry (1892- 
1918), First Lieutenant, U. S. Air Service,” says the dedication, A 
stanza from Confucius is printed as follows: 

“How the flowers of the aspen-plum 
flutter and turn! 
Do I not think of you? But your 
house is distant. 
The Master said ‘It is the want of 
thought about it. How is it distant?’ ” 
Walt Whitman is the author of four of the poems, Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Sir Edwin Arnold of the others, “ Mother, 
always gliding near” refers to ever-present Death; there is a fine 
climax in the middle. “Requiem” is beautiful in every note, set to 
the familiar “Home is the sailor, home from the sea, and the hunter 
home from the hill.” “The Last Invocation” is extremely impressive 
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“Joy, Shipmate, Joy!” is a song of leaving life, singing “The ship 


is clear at last—she leaps! She swiftly rom the shore; Joy. 
shipmates, joy!” “After Death in Arabia” is in Oriental , 
ds and intervals associated with peoples of the East. 


using the 
“Sail Forth!” is jubilant, the motto being to sail forth into the deep, 
unknown waters of the after-life: 

“O my brave soul! O farther, farther sail! 

O darling joy, but safe! ~ 

Are they not all the seas of God? 

O farther, farther sail!” ~ 
Splendid variety of melody and accompaniment make this a unique 
work, to be unde with reverence, studied with love, and in- 
terpreted with devotional feeling. Range, low C sharp to high G. 
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Music or Spain At Brick CHurcuH. 

That interest in Dr. Dickinson’s Friday noon recitals 
continues was evident by the good sized audience on hand 
at the Brick Church, March 19, when music of Spain was 
presented, Little known names appeared on the program, 
some of them dating back a hundred or more years. An 
ancient Castilian melody and songs from the fifteenth cen- 
tury were sung by Pearl Hutton-Schrader, soprano, with 
variety of expression. Berthe Baret, violinist, played 
pieces both grave and gay, and added much by so doing. 

Especially characteristic music was that for the organ 
by Albeniz and Granados, the “Militaire Marche” of the 
latter composer making a brilliant close. Fred Patton, 
bass, and Vladimir Dubinsky, cellist, were soloists March 

. Dr. Dickinson presented Coleridge-Taylor’s rarely 
heard oratorio, “The Atonement,” at the Brick Church 
March 28. The soloists were Inez Barbour, Rose Bryant, 


‘Lambert Murphy and Frank Croxton, 


RvuANo Bocistay Gives AN Hour or Music. 

A gypsy and folksong recital in costume was given by 
Ruano Bogislav, March 14, at the Greenwich Village The- 
ater. The Balalaika Quartet assisted, and Ewan Paul, 
pianist, also appeared. The recital was similar in makeup 
to others given by this talented singer at the Princess The- 
ater. The gay costumes of all the personages concerned 
in this program, and the unusual music makes it a unique 
performance. Eastern Europe is the home of all the music 
heard on these programs. They are Russian, Hungarian, 
Roumanian, Slovac, Serbian and Italian. 

Seven Becker Pupits 1n RECITAL. 

Seven pupils of Gustave Becker participated in a recital 
at Steinway Hall Art Rooms March 20, The program 
was made up of works by classical and modern composers, 
ranging from Bach to Neupert. The most important pian- 
ists of the day, undoubtedly, were Aenied Beck, who played 
Beethoven’s “Pathetique”; Ruth B. Sexton, who played 
works by Neupert, Grieg and her teacher, and Raymond 
D. Vickers, who closed the recital with the finale of the 
Grieg concerto, Other pianists on the program were Sylvia 
Nelson, Moriesa Corson, Helen Tracy and Elsie Diedsch. 

Theodora Bushnell, contralto, furnished agreeable va- 
riety by singing several songs by Mr. Becker and others, 

Mrs, Morcan-StePHens’ New Stupio, 

Mrs, Morgan-Stephens, violinist, has opened a piano and 
violin studio at 203 East Sixty-first street. Mrs. Stephens, 
educated in Berlin and Leipsic, has taught in colleges and 
conservatories in many States. She is a thoroughly 
schooled musician of the highest type. One of her in- 
dorsers is Dr. F. H. Gaines, president of Agnes Scott 
College, Atlanta, Ga. Of her he says: “For the past eight 
years Theodora Morgan-Stephens has been a_ teacher 
in Agnes Scott College. During all these years she has 
held the interest of her pupils and the respect and con- 
fidence of the college authorities. She has been an untiring 
worker and an enthusiastic teacher.” (Signed F. H. 
Gaines, president. 

TECKTONIUS RETURNs TO PARIS, 

Leo Tecktonius, the American pianist, who lived in New 
York for a few years, has more recently made his home 
in Paris. He has been on a visit to his parents in Wis- 
consin, and returned on the steamer Rochambeau to his 
Paris home, sailing last week. The following is culled 
from the New York World 

It’s all wrong—that old adage about nobody loving a fat man. 
ast before the steamship Rochambeau sailed for France yesterday 
eo Tecktonius, American pianist, of Paris, who is six feet one way 
and some feet the other, ambled down the gangplank, A dozen 
women admirers all but hung on his neck. 

Batpwin Piays Depicatep Works. 

Samuel A, Baldwin, for his recital programs on March 
31 and April 11, has listed works dedicated to him. Charles 
Albert Stebbins has composed “Oh, the Lilting Spring- 
time,” the motive of which is composed of the musical let- 
ters of Mr. Baldwin’s name, namely, a, e, a, b, a, d. 
Another work dedicated to Mr. Baldwin is the sonata, op. 
37, by Frank E, Ward. Standard original works and tran- 
scriptions of classical and modern composers make up the 
remainder of his program. 

Jacques Gorvon VioLIn Recta, 

Jacques Gordon’s second violin recital was given in the 
Straus Auditorium, Educational Alliance, March 21, when 
he played works by Handel, Bruch, Boccherini, Achron, 
Gardner, Burleigh, Beethoven-Seiss and Hubay. The hall 
was packed long before the recital began, and the audience 
especially liked Gardner’s prelude in C (which he had to re- 
peat) Toned Adler gave Mr. Gordon fine support at the 

jano. 

: Nestorescu RECITAL, APRIL 22. 

Jean Nestorescu, the Rumanian violinist, will give a re- 
cital April 22 at Aeolian Hall for the benefit of Rumanian 
charity orphans. Prominent opera singers and others will 
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